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Executive Summary 



Introduction 

In keeping with the general philosophy that 
administration and management of publicly funded programs should 
be done by governmental units that can effectively respond to 
State and local needs, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
of 1982 gives primary authority to States for design and 
administration of local job training programs. As the last of 
ten block grants created by the Reagan administration, JTPA must 
be seen in the context of a more comprehensive shift in the 
locus of administrative responsibility for social and labor 
market programs. 

The Field Network process study of the implementation 
of JTPA not only provides an assessment of the program as a 
whole but also indicates the degree of diversity among States 
and localities. If the assumption that different labor market 
needs require different approaches is valid, then diversity 
among JTPA programs is both expected and desirable. The 
difficulty is in describing and analyzing a program with so manj 
interesting and complex variations without resorting to 
averaging, which would conceal the diversity and fail to convey 
an understanding of whether this block grant met one of its key 
objectives, that of allowing States and localities to tailor 
programs to address their particular needs. 

But diversity is not the whole story. Indeed, JTPA 
prescribes some common goals and processes for meeting the 
perceived national unemployment problem resulting from 
inadequate or inappropriate training of the labor force. JTPA 
clearly reflects the training approach its authors believed 
would be the most effective. Of course, the outcome is shaped, 
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in part, by the preceding twenty years of experience with 
federally funded employment and training programs. 

The study, and this final report, concentrate on the 
question of how the JTPA program was implemented in a sample of 
20 States and 40 Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) between December 
1983 and May of 1985. These conclusions focus only on the most 
important aspects of the program. 

Maior Elements of JTPA 

JTPA reflects a major shift in national employment and 
training policy compared with its predecessor, the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. The new law gives State government 
much greater authority and responsibility while narrowing the 
role of the Federal government. It also seeks to bring about an 
active partnership between government and the private sector. 
JTPA has broadened eligibility, requiring only that 90 percent 
of participants be economically disadvantaged, places emphasis 
on AFDC recipients and dropouts, and includes a requirement that 
40 percent of expenditures in Title IIA be on youth. The 
program also emphasizes training and placement as opposed to 
income maintenance. Public service employment is prohibited, 
the use of work experience is limited, and performance standards 
emphasize higher placement and lower costs. Finally, JTPA 
provides, under Title III, a new program to provide services to 
dislocated workers. These are experienced workers who have been 
displaced from their prior industries or occupations as a 
consequence of structural changes in the labor market brought 
about by technological change and international competition. 

Devolution of Control to stafces 

In a structural sense, the greatest change with JTPA is 
the devolution of control to the State level. JTPA transfers 
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The influence of the private ssctor is evident in the 
emphasis on program outcomes, especially placement rates, under 
JTPA. Zt io alao reported that private-sector dominance has 
proven useful in protecting elected officials from allegations 
of fraud and abuse by making hard decisions regarding service 
providers. In addition, roughly half the SDAs have been doing 
organised marketing, and this ia typically tied to a strong 
local privete-aector involvement in the program. 
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Characteristics of participants and the selection process 



In keeping with the decentralization objectives of 
block grants, JTPA allows more State latitude in setting 
eligibility criteria and selecting participants than did the 
Federal job training programs of the 1960 v s and 1970 v s. Most 
States have extended this latitude to the SDA's and, 
consequently, to the private-sector representatives on the PICs. 

Accepting the general criteria that participants should 
be economically disadvantaged and at least fourteen years old, 
it is estimated that the JTPA-eligibile pool included over 40 
million people in 1983. Forty percent of these people would not 
have met the more stringent eligibility requirements of CETA. 
However, 88 percent of the transition year JTPA participants 
would have been eligible for CETA programs. In fact, JTPA 
participant characterisitics in the July 1984 to March 1985 
period show remarkable similarity with those of FY 1981 CETA 
participants. 

JTPA did enroll a smaller percentage of public 
assistance recipients than CETA (44 compared to 50 percent) , a 
slightly lower percentage of minorities (32 compared to 38 
percent) and a higher percentage of high school graduates (74 
compared to 65 percent) . Also, only about 10 percent of JTPA 
participants were out of the labor force immediately prior to 
program entry, compared with more than 30 percent of 1981 CETA 
participants. The bulk (80 percent) of JTPA participants were 
unemployed at entry. Among youth, the only notable difference 
is a decline in the proportion of 14-16 year olds in JTPA. 

These differences are expected results of a program 
that is more directly focused on job training, as opposed to 
pre-training for basic skills, income transfers, or subsidized 
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employment. Limitations on participant support services and the 
direct involvement of employers in the selection process also 
create pressures for selection of participants who are ready to 
make effective use of job training. Finally, performance 
standards set by the Federal and State governments create an 
incentive to select participants who can be placed in * 
unsubsidized employment after a period of relatively short, low 
cost training. 

The intake, assessment, and testing procedures in the 
SDAs typically serve as a screen for selection of the most 
appropriate applicants. Although no comprehensive data on the 
number of program applicants is available, the Associate reports 
clearly suggest that there are many more applicants than 
training slots. Generally, the steps that an applicant must go 
through include eligibility verification, testing and 
assessment, determination -of whether an appropriate training 
slot is available, and acceptance by the training agency. 
Within this process there are several opportunities to judge 
applicant motivation and the probability that he or she can 
successfully complete a training program. In most cases, an 
applicant does not become a participant until actual assignment 
to a training activity. 

While this process offers considerable opportunity for 
screening, the applicant pool is limited to those who are truly 
interested in short-term training for entry-level jobs. There 
is also evidence that States and SDAs are sensitive to 
traditional patterns of enrollment and that they attempt to 
obtain an enrollment pattern that reflects the race, sex and age 
distribution among the disadvantaged. This is reflected in 
State and SDA imposed "significant segment 11 requirements. These 
represent "input 11 measures in addition to the "output 91 measures 
(performance Standards) required by the legislation. 



Participant characteristics were also affected by the 
target groups specified by the States. The average number of 
special target groups in the sample States and SDAs was between 
three and iour and included such groups as the handicapped and 
displaced homemakers. 

Thus, while there are some important differences, the 
population of JTPA participants has much the same demographic 
and economic characteristics as that of CETA and other training 
programs. Moreover, the self selection and screening processes 
provide participants that both want and need what JTPA provides. 

Training 

The various job training activities in Federally funded 
employment and training programs that have been tried over the 
past 25 years are usually classified into the following 
categories: basic education, classroom skill training, 
on-the-job training, work experience, job search assistance, and 
subsidized public employment. JTPA has added a few "exemplary 
programs 11 to the list, but is primarily different from its 
predecessors, particularly CETA, in its exclusion of subsidized 
public employment and its emphasis on program activities that 
lead directly to job placement. Thus, the emphasis (as measured 
by enrollments) in the July 1984 to March 1985 period was on 
classroom training (32 percent), on-the-job training (21 
percent) and job search (13 percent in direct job search 
assistance and up to an additional 16 percent in job placement 
and job search related skills). Relative to CETA, this reflects 
a clear increase in the proportion of on-the-job training and 
job search assistance, mostly at the expense of work experience 
and classroom training. 

Diversity among the sample SDAs is clearly illustrated 
by the great variation in the program activity mix. On-the-job 
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training ranged from 3 to 64 percent of the participants, 
classroom training from 2 to 76 percent, basic education from 0 
to 22 percent, and job search from 0 to 37 percent. These 
differences reflect different State and local goals and 
strategies, the level of private-sector involvement, labor 
market conditions and the traditions held over from other 
programs . 

The classroom skill training provided is primarily for 
clerical, operative and maintenance occupations, as was the case 
for most classroom training under MDTA and CETA. The duration 
of most JTPA classroom training programs is between three and 
six months, with only a very few long term skill training 
programs of more than six months, reflecting the focus of JTPA 
on short term training and placement into entry level jobs. 

The structure of most OJT programs is consistent with 
this view of JTPA emphasis. The median length of OJT contracts 
sampled during the transition year was 13 weeks, with an average 
stay of about 12 weeks, and the median contract wage was $4.50 
per hour. Most of the contracts were for entry level jobs in 
low skill occupations and the average hourly wage at termination 
was about $4.70, slightly below the national performance wage 
standard of $4.90. 

The increase in job search assistance, through job 
clubs and similar activities, is an interesting trend. While 
this activity does not provide job training, the average entered 
employment rate of 77 percent is impressive and suggests that 
it, quite possibly, provides a better match between workers 
skills and employer needs. The high rate of placement, short 
duration, (an average of two weeks), and low cost make this 
activity attractive for program administrators and to 
participants who are job ready even though they cannot locate 
suitable employm z. 
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The decreases in basic education and work experience 
seem to be related to their expense and indirect linkage with 
employment. Work experience is primarily a youth program, often 
used to help the SDA meet the youth expenditure requirement. A 
relatively new type of work experience, called tryout 
employment, permits youth up to 250 hours of private sector 
employment with a 100 percent wage subsidy, provided the youth 
is subsequently retained by the employer. 

In all, JTPA has resulted in a shift of training 
emphasis and long term skill training is relatively rare. In 
fact, the average training time apears to be less than it was 
under CETA. JTPA is a program for those who are job ready or 
nearly job ready. 

Title IIA Performance 

A major goal of JTPA is placement into occupations 
where employers need workers. In order to reach this goal the 
Act promotes greater State and local responsibility for matching 
the programs to local needs, greater government - business 
cooperation to assure that the labor market needs of business 
and industry are met, and better program management. The field 
network study clearly indicates that the role of the States has 
been increased and that many States are seizing this opportunity 
to use JTPA to address other objectives such as economic 
development or meeting the needs of special subsets of the 
eligible population. Private-sector involvement in planning and 
administering JTPA programs has clearly increased and, in many 
SDAs, there is a growing feeling in the private sector of 
program partnership with local government. 

The increased role of the State and the increased 
private-sector involvement, along with the imposition of 
performance standards, appear to have shifted management 
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attention towards performance and outcomes. In PY 1984, all of 
the States adopted the Federal performance measures and 40 
percent went beyond those standards. Most States also 
established guidelines for the distribution of the 6 percent 
incentive funds based on the adopted performance standards. 
Most SDAs met the performance standards with relative ease and 
the standards were probably more important in changing the 
managerial focus than in causing major changes in program 
design. 

Performance on the various standards differed during 
the transition year. Ninety-three percent of the sample SDAs 
met their adult and welfare recipient entered employment rates 
and 88 percent met their cost per entered employment standard. 
However, slightly less than three-fourths met their average wage 
at placement standard. This is an indication of the PIC 
emphasis on placement and cost as well as another indication of 
the kinds of jobs in which participants are being placed. The 
fact that only one-third of the SDAs met their youth positive 
termination rate standard while 83 percent met their youth 
entered employment rate is indicative of a preference for 
placements as well as the fact that youth competency systems 
were just beginning to be implemented. 

Another indication of changed managerial processes is 
the use of performance-based contracting. Originally touted as 
a means of assuring that performance standards would be met, 
these contracts often focus on entered employment rates and cost 
per entered employment. However, they also provide a clear way 
of telling contractors what is expected and a standard by which 
contractors can be compared and success or failure defined. 
Eighty-five percent of the SDAs reported some use of 
performance-based contracting at the end of PY84. This approach 
to subcontracting is consistent with the private-sector emphasis 
on accountability and outcomes. 
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It is not yet possible to determine whether such 
measures will increase job retention, the net earnings of 
participants, or total employment. However, the entered 
employment rate for program terminees was at about 65 percent in 
the first nine months of PY 1984, compared to approximately 40 
percent in FY 1981 CETA programs. While job market conditions 
have improved and there may be some differences in measurement 
and the definition of terminees, there is no doubt that this 
reflects a substantial increase in placements. 

Youth Emphasis 

The 40 percent youth expenditure requirement has been 
an issue since the inception of JTPA. From the start, the field 
reports indicated SDA apprehension over reaching the youth 
expenditure level. At the time of the Phase III observation, 
about three-fourths of the sample SDAs expected to reach their 
assigned youth expenditure rate. While the requirement varied 
from 27 percent to 47 percent among the sample SDAs, the actual 
level does not appear to be related to success in meeting this 
requirement. 

Of those SDAs with special programs for youth, 88 
percent expected to achieve their required expenditure level, 
while for those without such special youth programming, only 12 
percent expected to meet the required level. Further, during 
the transition year only 33 percent of sample SDAs met the 
positive termination rate performance standard for youth and 
only 55 percent met the cost per positive termination. Both 
shortfalls are related to the slow development of youth 
competency systems to augment the entered employment option in 
youth programs. As the performance standards come more heavily 
into play, the SDAs will raise their youth performance. 
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While no one would question the relevance of the kind 
of behaviors included in youth competency systems, it is 
possible to ask whether this is the most effective use of scarce 
employment and training dollars. If JTPA is primarily oriented 
to placement in unsubsidized employment, it may not be the most 
appropriate vehicle for addressing the problems of in-school 
youth. In the transition year, 55 percent of sample SDAs met 
all the adult performance standards, but only 22 percent met all 
the youth standards. It is not obvious that this is a failure 
at the SDA level, it may reflect the lack of youth competencies 
and the youth labor market situation faced by the SDAs. 

Title IIA Issues 

One of the persistent questions about Federally 
subsidized training programs for the economically disadvantaged 
is whether screening and selection processes result in a 
participant group that is less needy than the intended target 
population. This "creaming" issue is difficult to address by 
looking at measured participant characteristics, since it is 
evident that there is a tremendous range in capability and 
initiative within any population defined only by income level. 
From another perspective, however, income level can be seen as 
an indicator of need and, when combined with the willingness of 
an individual to apply for JTPA sponsored training, may be a 
sufficient requirement for program entry. 

It is evident that JTPA serves a marginally less 
disadvantaged population than CETA. The emphasis on successful 
placement suggests that, of the eligible applicants, those most 
likely to succeed should be selected. That appears to be the 
way JTPA works, within the constraints of restrictions on 
eligibility, youth requirements, and special target groups. The 
participant characteristics could be altered by changing the 
restrictions. For example, if there is strong feeling that more 
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public assistance recipients ohould be included, a minimum 
percentage of participants from that population could be set. 
However, such a requirement would undoubtedly influence such 
things as placement rates and the number of OJT positions that 
could be created. Within the constraints imposed by the 
performance standards, States and localities are free to make 
such choices and they appear to be exercising their options in 
many, if not most, instances. In some cases, they are mandating 
target groups that include public assistance recipients, 
dropouts, older workers, and the handicapped. 

The "creaming" issue should not cloud the realities of 
JTPA participation. With entry wage levels averaging less than 
$5.00 per hour, training periods usually ranging from three to 
six months, no stipends during training, and minimal support 
services, the most employable among the unemployed and 
economically disadvantaged are not likely to be attracted to the 
program. Among those who meet the income eligibility level and 
seek JTPA training, it is difficult to argue that many are 
overqualif ied and should be screened out in favor of more 
disadvantaged applicants. 

A more important question may be whether there is 
evidence of substantialy more job training in JTPA programs, or 
even whether program cost limitations permit that kind of 
training. The emphasis on short-term classroom training, entry 
level low wage OJT slots, and job search assistance, all for an 
economically disadvantaged population, clearly suggest a goal of 
low level entry placement rather than training to meet critical . 
skill shortages. This is not unique to JTPA programs and was 
one of the major criticisms of CETA. 

The characteristics of participants and the kinds of 
training provided also show up in the average wage rate of 
successful program terminees. The modest national performance 
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standard of $4.90 per hour was relatively difficult to reach, 
with slightly under three-fourths of SDAs meeting their wage 
standard for adults. If the wage rate is the primary indicator 
of the quality of the jobs attained and SDAs are spending 
approximately the level of the national cost standard ($5,900 
per placement or less) on training (88 percent met the 
standard), it is appropriate to ask whether better jobs at 
higher pay are possible within the JTPA program structure. If 
so, then the policy choices are: spending more on training; more 
careful screening of applicants for job readiness; or accepting 
the low wage job entry level placements as the norm. 

There are some inherent conflicts in the youth 
emphasis. First, youths comprise 20 percent of the JTPA 
eligible population, but the legislation requires that 40 
percent of expenditures be on youth. Second, the cost per 
positive termination performance standard for youths is, at 
$4,900 per positive termination, on average, below that for 
adults. If both requirements are to be met, youths must account 
for more than 40 percent of enrollments. Third, JTPA puts 
limits on the use of work experience and, although roughly 40 
percent of enrollments in CETA were youths, work experience 
accounted for slightly less than half of all youth enrollments. 

There are several potential adaptations to this 
dilemma. First, the field reports indicate that outreach 
increased substantially between the transition year and the PY 
1984 observation, and that this was primarily directed to 
youth. Further, almost all work experience was devoted to youth 
(14 percent of youth enrollments versus 3 percent for adults) 
and the amount of youth work experience increased slightly in 
the first nine months of PY 1984. However, this strategy leads 
to an increase in costs, but has a relatively weak relationship 
to placement. During the transition year only 55 percent of the 
sample SDAs met their youth cost per positive termination 
standard. 
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Second, SDAs oan utilize exemplary youth programe, auoh 
as tryout employment, which have a strong ralationship to 
placamant but imply that younger, in-school youth will not ba 
sarvad. During tha nina months of PY 1984 , 12 paroant of tha 
youths sarvad vara 14 to 16 yaars old, half tha proportion * 
sarvad in tha FY 1981 CETA program, and down from 14 paroant 
during tha transition yaar. 

A third stratagy is tha davalopmant of youth 
compatancias as a way of sarving youngar, in-school youth, 
increasing tha numbar of positiva terminations , and, since these 
are relatively low cost services, reducing the cost per positive 
termination. Indeed, the vast majority of the SDAs were 
implementing youth competency systems during PY 1984. However, 
this stratagy is not in keeping with the emphasis of the PZCs on 
placements and. implies that tjie proportion of youth served must 
be substantially greater than 40 peroent if the youth 
expenditure requirement is to be met. 

Tha Title III Dislocated Worker Program 

Title III of JTPA authorized a new Dislocated Worker 
program in response to basic structural changes that are taking 
place in the U.S. economy as the result of technological change 
and world competition. These changes may, in some cases, result 
in plant closings, mass layoffs and permanent job loss among 
experienced workers. 

Tha Title III program has as target groups persons who 
have been laid off or terminated and long term unemployed 
individuals who are unlikely to find employment in their prior 
occupation or industry. Beyond this, however, Governors are 
allowed considerable discretion in defining those eligible for 
Title III programs in their State with some States including, 
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need minimal retraining; others find it difficult to convince 
participants with immediate income naada to angaga in long-term 
training for occupations that nay pay lass than their previous 
jobs. 

Probably because of the novelty of the program, the 
initial start up of Title ZZZ was slow and early expenditure 
rates were low. However, by the end of the transition year 
(June 1984), only 2 percent of available funds were uncommitted 
and another 6 percent was being held in contingency funds by the 
States, even though only 39 percent of available funds had been 
spent. 

More than half the States had obligated 85 percent or 
more of their funds by the phase III observation, (three- fourths 
of the way through PY 1984) . At the same time two-thirds of the 
States had expended 50 percent of more of their funds. But 
one-fourth of the States had obligated less than 50 percent of 
their funds. The same one-fourth of the States had expended 
less than a third of their funds. 

Thus it would appear that there is an allocation and 
expenditure problem in about one-fourth of the sample States. 
Further, these States hold in common an allocation procedure 
that either made the funds "available 11 to the SDAs, but held the 
funds at the State level until the SDAs applied for them, or 
held the funds at the State level to be "drawn down 11 by local 
Employment Service offices to support OJT contracts or training 
for dislocated workers. 

Finally, though the allocation and expenditure 
"problem" seems to be concentrated in a minority of States using 
particular allocation procedures, the lags built into the 
allocation and expenditure procedures used for Title III imply 
that annual carryover of unexpended funds will probably be in 
the range of 25 to 40 percent. 

• * ** 19 2 3 
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Title III requires a one-for-one match of formula 
funded allocations. The match is reduced by 10 percent for each 
1 percent the State's unemployment rate exceeded the national 
average in the prior fiscal year. All but one of the sample 
States had to provide a match. Of these, only three States 
appropriated any matching funds. In the other States, the 
matching requirement was passed on to the program operators. 
The most commonly used sources of the match were the employer's 
share of OJT wages, the nontuition share of the cost of 
providing training in State institutions, Unemployment Insurance 
benefits received by participants, and in-kind contributions by 
State agencies or the private-sector. 

The use of in-kind contributions to provide the match 
does not increase available program resources. At the same time 
it was reported in some cases that: the necessity of providing a 
match discouraged some potential program operators; the reliance 
on OJT wages or the need to find eligible individuals with 
sufficient Unemployment Compensation benefits hindered 
enrollments; and, documenting and accounting for in-kind 
contributions was burdensome. 

The Department of Labor did not set numerical 
performance standards for Title III. However, Governors were to 
set an entered employment rate for PY 1984. By the end of PY 
1984, only two States had not set performance standards for 
Title III. All but a few of the entered employment rate 
standards were established based on Title IIA standards rather 
than the transition year experience under Title III. Sixty 
percent of the States set cost per entered employment standards 
and half set an average wage at placement standard. Several 
States set different standards for different projects, types of 
service or target groups, or, implicitly, established standards 
for cost and, placement in their contracts with program 
operators. However, performance standard setting for Title III 
lags behind the Title IIA process. 
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Summary 



The Job Training Partnership Act exhibits the diversity 
in organization, programming, services and outcomes that one 
would expect from a State controlled, but locally operated 
program. The legislative objectives of State control and 
private-sector partnership, appear to be well on their way to 
achievement. This, in turn, has led to the desired emphasis on 
training, placement and cost efficiency and reduced the 
attention to client needs, support services and the income 
maintenance aspects of prior programs. Some issues remain. The 
efficiency emphasis means that JTPA shares with its predecessors 
the tradition of devoting few resources to intensive skill 
training and an emphasis on placement in entry level jobs as 
well as a lessened, but still present, conflict between who is 
served and program outcomes. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



1.1 The Study 

In passing the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) , 
Congress sought to make certain changes in the structure of the 
federally supported employment and training system. Shortly 
after the act was passed, the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) 
contracted with Westat, Inc., to perform a two-year process study 
of the implementation of Titles I, IIA, and III of the act. The 
study was designed to assess whether the changes that Congress 
envisioned took place in the organization, administration, and 
operation of the program. 

This volume reports the findings of a field network 
study of how the act was implemented in a randomly selected 
sample of 20 States and in 40 selected Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) within those States. The States were chosen to be 
representative by region of the country and by size of the Title 
IIA and III allocations for transition year 1984 (TY84). 



Earlier Reports 

In the first phase of this study, observations were 
made early in the transition year in the sample of 20 States 
during December 1983 and January 1984 and in 22 SDAs of the 
eventual sample of 40 SDAs in February and March 1984. That 
phase of the research focused on early organization and 
implementation of JTPA at the State and SDA levels for both 
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xitj.es ha ana 111. xne ocservation resui^ea in two reports." 
Another part of the initial phase of the study was an 
investigation of the allocation of Title III funds and an 
inventory of all Title III projects funded with FY83, Emergency 
Jobs Bill (EJB) , and TY84 funds in all 50 States as of March 
1984. 2 

The second phase of the study included an observation 
in the 20 States and 40 Service Delivery Areas from May to August 
1984 at the end of the transition year. That observation was 
designed to collect information on the transition year as well as 
plans for program year 1984. 3 

This report includes a summary of these earlier 
findings as well as the results of a third phase of observation 
that took place in the full sample of States and SDAs in May and 
June 1985, covering the first nine months of program year 1984. 
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Key JTPA Elements 



JTPA reflects a major shift In national employment and 
training policy and philosophy compared with Its predecessor, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . Among other 
things, the new law gives State governments much greater 
authority and responsibility while narrowing the role of the 
Federal government; seeks to bring about an active partnership 
between government and the private sector; focuses JTPA 
activities on the training function; encourages closer 
coordination between employment and training service deliverers; 
and incorporates a major program of services for dislocated 
workers . 

More State Control — JTPA transfers program management 
from the Federal level to the States, and provides maximum 
flexibility to State and local officials in designing and 
operating programs with their private-sector partners. Primary 
responsibility for administering job training grants is also 
delegated to States and Service Delivery Areas. Governors have 
much greater administrative authority that was formerly vested in 
the Federal government. JTPA assures that States have a major 
role in planning training programs by delegating to Governors the 
authority to: 

• Establish the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council (SJTCC) ; 

• Designate Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) , approve 
locally developed plans, and distribute grant 
funds to localities based on formulas established 
in the act; 

• Monitor local program performance, prescribe 
variations in performance standards based on 
special conditions in the State, and award 
incentive bonuses for exceeding goals (or take 



action, including sanctions, when performance 
fails to meet standards or re. tains poor) ; and 

• Establish and administer a new dislocated worker 
program, a discretionary older worker program, a 
coordination and special services program, and a 
, State labor market information system. 

Changed Federal Role — The Federal government no 
longer manages the program. Instead, it has the more limited 
role of overseeing State operations. This oversight includes 
monitoring finances and performance, and evaluating the program's 
effects. For example, in carrying out its oversight role during 
the initial stages of JTPA, the Department of Labor focused on 
the Governors 1 discharge of responsibilities for monitoring local 
implementation of job training systems and plans. JTPA does call 
for a Federal role in establishing new program performance 
standards tied to overall JTPA goals and objectives. 

Private-Sector Partnership — Recognizing that training 
programs should respond to the needs of business and industry for 
a well-trained labor force, JTPA requires that each State 
establish an ongoing partnership with the private sector through 
the State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) , and that 
each SDA do the same through the local Private Industry Council 
(PIC) . Under CETA, PICs had primarily an advisory role, but now 
in each SDA the PIC and local elected officials jointly decide 
the respective policy and oversight roles each party will 
perform. Together, they also decide who will develop the SDA's 
training plan, and who the JTPA grant recipient and local 
administering entity will be (either or neither of which may be 
PIC or local government). The training plans must be jointly 
approved by the Pic and local government and jointly submitted to 
the Governor for approval. 
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Focus on Training — The primary focus of JTPA is on 
raining, especially of the economically disadvantaged, and 
irticularly youths, welfare recipients, and high school 
ropouts. JTPA is intended as a training program for increasing 
irticipants 1 skills and competencies so they may achieve 
sonomic independence, rather than as a vehicle to provide 
ransfer income or subsidized employment. The law restricts 
lymeht of wages, stipends, and allowances to participants and 
Liminates public service employment as an allowable activity. 
Lso, in order to assure that maximum funds are available for 
raining, the law sharply limits amounts that can be spent on 
^ministration and participant support services. 

Closer Coordination Between Employment and Training 
arvice Deliverers — JTPA emphasizes closer coordination between 
3b training, employment services, vocational education, and 
slated State and locally administered services. These services 
re to be tailored to each State's perceptions of the specific 
seds of its population. 

A Dislocated Worker Program — Recognizing that the 
.S. economy is undergoing basic structural changes that result, 
i some cases, in mass layoffs and permanent job losses, Congress 
stablished, in Title III of JTPA, a program directed toward 
seting the needs of dislocated workers. 

At least 75 percent of the amount available under Title 
CI is allotted by formula for State-administered programs; 
tates must match this allotment dollar for dollar, except in 
reas of high unemployment. The programs may provide job search 
ssistance, retraining, prelayoff , and relocation assistance. 
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In summary, within the framework of conditions and 
standards established by JTPA, State, local, and PIC officials 
are given maximum latitude in planning and structuring the new 
job training partnership. To allow States and localities to 
prepare for the significant changes, JTPA provided for a year of 
transition before the programs began operating in October 1983. 

Summary of the Provisions of Titles I. IIA, and III 

JTPA Titles I and IIA 

Title I of the act establishes the organizational and 
institutional structure for delivering job training services. 
Title IIA provides an open-ended authorization for the basic JTPA 
program for economically disadvantaged youths and adults. 

Title I outlines flexible rules for the design of the 
service delivery system, which is based on Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) , the sub-State level of the JTPA system. The process of 
designating SDAs involves the Governor, local governments, and 
business organizations. Requests to be a Service Delivery Area 
come from units of general local government with a population of 
200,000 or more, consortia of contiguous units of local 
government serving a substantial portion of a labor market, and 
concentrated employment programs that operated in rural areas 
under CETA. After receiving proposals from the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council and reviewing comments from local 
government and business organizations, the Governor makes the 
final designation of SDAs. 



Title I also creates a framework for establishing 
Private Industry Councils (PICs) , which in partnership with local 
government provide policy guidance for SDA activities and oversee 
their operation • Based on agreements with the local elected 
officials, the PIC determines the procedures for developing the 
SDA's service plan. Private-sector representatives are to be a 
majority of the membership. The Governor has approval authority 
over locally developed plans, but disapproval of any job training 
plan may be appealed to the Secretary of Labor, Title I also 
creates a State Job Training Coordinating Council whose members 
are to be appointed by the Governor and whose plans and decisions 
are subject to approval by the Governor. 

Section 106 of JTPA requires the Secretary of Labor to 
prescribe performance standards for Title IIA and Title III 
programs. The Title IIA standards are to be applied' to the SDA. 
However, the' Secretary •s performance standards may be adjusted by 
the Governor to account for differences among SDAs. 

Title I incorporates provisions concerning the 
selection of service providers and limitations on certain costs. 
For example, at least 70 percent of the funds available to a 
Service Delivery Area must be spent on training. Title I also 
incorporates provisions concerning training programs for older 
individuals, State labor market information programs, various 
aspects of the allocation of funds, labor standards, monitoring, 
and recordkeeping. 

Title IIA of JTPA authorizes a wide range of activities 
to prepare economically disadvantaged youths and adults for 
unsubsidized employment, wide discretion is given to the local 
service delivery agents to target the program. The national 
eligibility rules are relatively broad. Economically 
disadvantaged status is the only general eligibility requirement, 
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and even this is modified by a provision allowing up to 10 
percent of participants in any SDA to be persons who are not 
economically disadvantaged but who face other barriers to 
employment. Title IIA also specifies criteria for allocating 
funds among SDAs within a State, based on unemployment and 
numbers of economically disadvantaged persons. The law specifies 
that a portion (22 percent) of the total grant be set aside for 
the State to allocate for special purposes: 8 percent for 
coordination of State education programs, 3 percent for older 
worker programs, 6 percent for performance incentives and 
technical assistance, and 5 percent for State administration. 
Title IIA also specifies that the job training plan may include 
provisions for exemplary youth programs. 



JTPA Title III 



Title III authorizes funds for programs that are 
targeted on dislocated workers. Both the targeting and the 
funding arrangements for Title III place great reliance on the 
Governors. And, while coordination and review provisions are 
included, the program options for design, organization, and 
administration under Title III add to the variety of JTPA models 
of State-local and public-private relations. 

The basic allocation provisions for Title III authorize 
two types of funds. At least 75 percent of the Federal money is 
allocated among States by a formula with three elements: (1) the 
relative number of unemployed, (2) the relative number of 
unemployed in excess of 4.5 percent of the civilian labor force, 
and (3) the relative number of long-term unemployed. The state 
must match this formula allocation dollar for dollar, but for 
each percentage point that the State's average unemployment rate 
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exceeds the nationwide average in the prior fiscal year, the 
matching requirement is reduced by 10 percent. 

Up to 25 percent of Title XXX money is reserved by the 
Secretary of Labor for discretionary funding. Grants to States 
from the discretionary funds need not be matched, but must be 
applied for under a separate procedure. 

Governors are allowed considerable latitude in defining 
which dislocated workers are eligible for the Title XXX program 
in their State. The clear intent of Congress, however, was to 
concentrate Title XXX services on experienced workers who have 
recently been laid off from jobs to which they are unlikely to 
return, rather than on persons who have just entered or re* 
entered the labor force. These provisions parallel the targeting 
of the Area Redevelopment Act training of the early 1960s and the 
early period of the Manpower Demonstration Training Act of 1962 
to 1967. The major difference lies in the Governor's latitude to 
shape the service programs and to distribute the funds among 
programs, services, and areas of the State. 

The following three provisions explicitly limit this 
discretion: 

1. Section 305 requires that Title XXX programs, 
other than statewide or industrywide programs, 
must be submitted for review and recommendations 
by the PXCs and elected officials of any SDA in 
which they operate. Xf local authorities do not 
support the program, but the State chooses to 
operate it nonetheless, the State must document 
the reasons for the decision. 

2. Section 306 requires 11 full consultation 11 with 
labor organizations before any Title XXX program 
provides services to a substantial portion of its 
members. 
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3. faction 30t explicitly raltarataa that tha 

■tatavida coordination plan — ndatod under faction 
121 nuat iMnn TltU XIX ectivUlee. 

The wide dieeretion allowed state dMltlMMktn My be 
illuetreted by the ieeuo of Title XXZ allocation policy vital* 
tha State. At one extreme, the Itata can chooee to allocate all 
Titla XXX federal fonrala funde to SDAe or unite of government toy 
aoae itata formula, rceerving to the Itate the reopenelblllty of 
enourin* that the money la apent on allowable eotlvltlee for 
eligible lndlvlduala. At the other extreme, the ttata may uae 
lto Title XXX allocation to fund a oingle-elte project cervine a 
narrowly defined target group of eligible pereone. between theee 
two extremea 11a a multitude of op* >na for targeting by 
geographic eroee, indue try, or occupation. 
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♦ mmm wm*nxnm*L am> pmquammatxc dimensions 
m mm-tmk jm acrxvmts 



ft MM Of OjMSfOO U HM Organisational and 

f*oyNs*mt« im i ii i n of mtt-itni aetivitiaa hava 

S ssMWS d ) ooa* «ao p a fl li of too fJootot fiald notvork evaluation 
mmmm tNHlty IStt). MUtlUn oarly in the transition 
#o*» nscsmtf M*MOOd ea o eaaSjer of structural issues 
wSM4fJW%MS) of Mm jf.lt arinf afanoyi service da 11 vary araa 
i W M tipi i at li M i Oioo sjM oaasoeitlon of too Stato Job Training 
InnWJjotiiasj GmmsU). ty too and of TYS4, aany of tha turf vara 
MMMM Ilk pmjPMl Start 1 ap eotl< <% vara ovar and State-level 
iwan » Umimm to ssomoo Issjlssawr* issuas. 

tttfo* dwlolono regarding allooatlonal formulas and uaa 
*f #%**• Wt soldo sad Title III dUlooatad worker aoniaa 
<MM^ SS OO J| o%Si O" lowt aalloyaaJters as SYS4 bagan. Onoa thaaa 
fSjQJfMMMmiO OCiOSJOOd dooLsiooo had boon soda, tha focus again 
OMtlOd to Sffsaliot-iosjal sat tars, stata JTPA actors bagan tha 
OdOMSdssMt 00a) oval oat ioa srooeos sandatad by tha parforaanca 



•y m osjd of PtS4. o uuaber of Stataa vara in tha 
ajsasMao Of onsslolsf tbs of f loioney and affactivanaaa of JTPA 
QsasMJja^loaol, ecooedwml, and progranaatlc arrangaaanta. 
toosMtlam of hatloc ooordlwatlon of Stata asployaant and 
WU&OMS),, sdooof laa, and ooonomio development activitiaa eaerged 
0* e fclsja priority to o Busbar of Stataa aa governors, 
lOSJiSloiMdO, aad SJTOC sosboro boeaae incroaaingly aanaitiva to 
oM»|0Ud0d, often duplicative, Stata afforta in thaaa areas. 



This chapter describes the changing organizational and 
programmatic dimensions of State-level JTPA activities between 
the beginning of the transition year and the latter part of 
program year 1984. Variations in the roles played by the 
Governor, State Job Training Coordinating Council, the 
administering agency, the Employment Service, other State 
agencies, and the State legislature are examined in each of these 
contexts . 



2.1 The Governors 

Governors typically played an active role in the early 
structuring of JTPA programs. In three-fourths of the sample 
States, Governors made key decisions on what State agency would 
administer JTPA, who would head this agency and fill other key 
posts, who would serve on the State Council, and how SDAs were to 
be structured. 

During the transition year, Governors directly involved 
themselves only in situations where their appointees advised it 
politically. By the end of the transition year (Phase II) , 
direct gubernatorial involvement had decreased in all but two 
States. Governors were involved primarily through their 
appointees to the JTPA staff and State Council. The Governors 
had not lost their commitment to the program; they had gained 
confidence in rhe ability of their political appointees to run 
the program and look out for their political interests. 

The major interest of Governors in PY84 (Phase III) was 
the development of stronger linkages between State employment and 
training (JTPA), economic development, and education programs. 
In 16 of the 20 sample States, Associates reported emphasis on 
improving coordination. Where pressures on a State's economy 
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were most intense, the likelihood of gubernatorial involvement in 
promoting coordination was greatest. The following statements by 
Associates reflect this emphasis: 



There has been a lot of talk from this administration 
about economic development. The Governor sees JTPA as 
part of a larger system. He sees problems in that 
people are coming out of schools who are still in need 
of significant training to make entry into the labor 
force. He wants larger problems like this addressed by 
JTPA, sort of a "curing the disease rather than 
treating the symptoms" philosophy. 

* * * 

The major difference in this State is that there are 
now other funds and other programs as part of the 
Governor's economic development plans, whereas in 1983, 
JTPA was the only game in town. 



Gubernatorial use of coordination as an efficiency 
measure is reflected in this Associate's comment: 



The, Governor has been out in front in favor of 
streamlining State government and increasing emphasis 
on employment and training in connection with job 
creation (economic development) and improving the 
public schools. 



Some Governors have also involved local public and 
private-sector officials in their coordination efforts: 



The Governor set up an advisory group consisting of a 
large-city mayor and a number of local elected county 
officials to help him iron out issues and get and 
maintain cooperation at the local level. 

* * * 

In this State, SDAs are constantly reminded by 
directives from the Governor's office of the necessity 
of coordinating their activities with other programs 
offered by the State. 

* * * 
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This Governor is strongly in favor of large private- 
sector involvement in solving everything, especially 
employment and training problems. He solicits the 
input of major private-sector actors on nearly every 
issue. 

In two cases, Governors chose to change organizational 
locations for the JTPA program during PY84. In one case, it was 
clearly to distance the Governor from the program. (This was tha 
only instance where a scandal or liability issue was reported as 
influencing gubernatorial involvement.) In the other, the JTPA 
program was moved back to the State's labor department following 
clean-up of corruption preceding JTPA. 

From a programmatic perspective, greater gubernatorial 
involvement in JTPA in PY84 was typically associated with use of 
Title III funds. Associates in over one-third of the States 
(seven) reported the personal involvement of their Governors in 
Title ill decisions. This was most common in States where key 
industries were suffering plant closings. For example, Governors 
in two midwestern States were instrumental in using JTPA Title 
III funds to aid distressed farmers. In most States, use of 
Title III monies was also an integral part of gubernatorial 
strategies to link JTPA, economic development, and education. 

2.2 The State Job Training Coordinating Council 

State Councils generally played a predominantly 
advisory role in TY84 because the program was new, most Council 
members were inexperienced, and it was necessary to "cover a lot 
of ground in a hurry. 11 Naturally, the primary focus of the State 
Council during this period was organizational and procedural: 
the establishment of by-laws, committee structures, timetables, 
and chains-of -command, among others. During this period, most 



State Councils were heavily dependent on the State administrative 
staff for guidance in decisionmaking with regard to programmatic 
content (use of set-asides, allocation policies, performance 
goals, SDA service delivery plans). But by the end of the 
transition year, organizational and procedural issues behind 
them, a number of councils moved to play a stronger role in 
policymaking. 

By early PY84, there were signs in eight States that 
State Councils were assuming policymaking and oversight roles. 
By the end of PY84, this role expansion was commonplace. Factors 
which smoothed the transition to a stronger programmatic role 
were: 1) greater stability in Council membership, especially 
among private-sector members; 2) evolution of a strong committee 
system; 3) regularization of meeting times and places; and 4) 
formalization of SDA, PIC, and State administrative staff 
participation in Council activities. 



Stability of Council Membership 

High turnover and poor attendance were serious problems 
plaguing over half the States in TY84. During PY84, these 
problems disappeared. Only one State reported difficulty in 
getting a Council quorum in PY84. One reason for the stability 
was that private-sector members 1 understanding of the program had 
caught up with that of public-sector representatives. This is 
exemplified by the following quote from an Associate. 

By the beginning of PY84, the private-sector members 
had caught up with public-sector members who started 
out with a better understanding of government-funded 
employment and training programs and the role of 
advisory councils in these programs. 
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Another reason was a more sensible replacement strategy. When 
vacancies occurred, there was a conscious effort to screen 
nominees to "get members who have a committed Interest" and "to 
preserve both the geographical and political distribution of the 
council. " 

There was, however, a problem of lag time in the 
filling of vacancies by Governors. Associates in over half the 
States noted this tendency in PY84. One offered these 
explanations: 

A significant lag exists in replacing resignations for 
two different reasons. First, voluntary resignations 
are not anticipated. Second, appointments to the 
Council are of sufficient political importance to 
require careful and lengthy study. 

• • • 

But by the end of PY84, turnover among State Council members was 

at a level not much different from most voluntary bodies. More 

importantly, the turnover was "not because of a lack of interest 

as much as because of job changes, health problems, and other 

personal interests. 11 

By the end of PY84 (Phase III) , private-sector 
participation on State Councils usually equaled or exceeded 
public-sector members 1 participation rates. This was most 
obvious with regard to leadership positions. As one Associate 
noted: 

Relative to other members on the Council, private- 
sector representatives appear more willing to accept 
positions of leadership. They chair three of the four 
subcommittees and serve in the majority on most of 
them. 



Of course, there is a good bit of diversity in of private-sector 
participation. Interestingly, in about half the States, 
representatives of large businesses are more active; in the other 
half, there are small business representatives who are most 
energetic . 

Private-sector participation rates are often related to 
the Governor's committment to a strong private-sector role in 
JTPA: 

The private-sector runs the JTPA program here. The 
Governor has given them control and made it known 
clearly to the public-sector members that he wants the 
private sector to run the show. Private-sector members 
have ready access to the Governor's office and are in a 
position to make of JTPA whatever they like. 

Private-sector involvement is also enhanced by the willingness of 
public-sector members to let them play a major role: 



Private-sector intensity, control, etc., has grown over 
the past year. Part of this was evidently by design. 
A public-sector member who has served on employment and 
training Councils since MDTA days reported that the 
public-sector members had informally agreed among 
themselves that they should lay back and allow the 
private-sector members to take the lead. He also 
reported that this Council is by far the most effective 
of those he has participated in, and suggested it was 
because of private-sector involvement. 



In the three States where it was reported that private- 
sector involvement diminished in PY83, public-sector involvement 
was low as well. In these States, gubernatorial interest in JTPA 
was minimal, as reflected in failure to replace inactive members 
or, if replacements were made, to choose nominees less 
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prestigious and influential than their predecessors. The failure 
of these Councils to move into the programmatic arena also 
contributed to members 1 inactivity: 

Potentially interesting JTPA issues and policy , 
decisions have not come before the Council. Council 
meetings are dull, poorly attended, and more 
importantly, the Council is not making policy on 
important substantive issues and is focusing too much 
on technical administrative decisions. 

Evolution of Strong Committee Systems 

Virtually every Associate reported that the role of 
Council committees increased during PY84 and that "the committees 
were where all the action was insofar as major decisionmaking was 
concerned. 11 The number of committees in the sample States ranges 
from three to seven. (The larger States were most likely to have 
more subcommittees.) One advantage of a strong, active committee 
system was a reduction in the amount of information processing 
required of each member. Perhaps an even larger advantage was 
the opportunity to develop consensus througxi bargaining and 
compromise at the committee rather than full Council level. This 
effectively opened up full Council forums to input from SDAs, 
PICs, other State agencies, subcontractors, and clients. 

Formalization of SPA, PIC, ar, Gu^te Administrative 
Staff Input 

The emergence of SDA directors 1 and PIC associations 
led these groups to request more formal input opportunities in 
State Council affairs. In PY84, most States granted these 
organizations formal spots on the full Council agenda, some even 
on subcommittees. Formalization efforts have produced two 
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different results. The most common is the diffusion of past 
tensions and suspicions between SDAs, PICs, State Council 
members, and the administrative staff. As one Associate notes: 



Major decisions tend to get settled in the course of 
monthly meetings of the State Council, its 
subcommittees, and the directors 1 association. At 
least one SDA director sits on each State Council 
subcommittee which is staffed by state administrative 
agency personnel. The discussion in these meetings can 
be spirited and all votes are not unanimous. But there 
is a common understanding that it's in everyone's 
interest to work out disagreements. 



The other less common result has been a closer alliance 
between SDAs, PICs and the State Council at the expense of the 
State administrative staff: 



A major development in PY84 was the emergence of a 
"pro-SDA, pro-PIC, anti-State administrative staff" 
stance among a number of State Council members. This 
was largely due to the growing sophistication and 
involvement of local SDAs and PICs in State-level 
activities. 



Reaularization of Meeting Times and Places 

About on-half of the States hold Council meetings 
quarterly; one-fourth, bimonthly; the remainder more frequently. 
Several States reduced the number of Council meetings in PY84 and 
reported improved attendance and greater member interest. 
Several States also adopted decentralization strategies in terms 
of meeting places, typically strategies were also intended to 
improve Council members 1 attendance rates and solicit more input 
from local "DA, PIC, and client representatives. 
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Programmatic Coordination 



From a programmatic perspective, State Councils have 
also played a key role in promoting coordination of State 
employment and training, economic development, and education 
activities. A large number of State Councils have adopted 
resolutions (and sometims requirements) encouraging SDAs to 
utilize State Employment Service and educational institutions, 
especially vocational schools and community colleges. Several 
Councils have also identified areas where greater coordination 
was needed because duplications were pervasive. An example of 
the coordination role is reflected in this Associate's comments: 



The chairperson of the SJTCC has pushed an overall game 
plan linking training to economic development. Members 
of the SJTCC see job training as moving from "supply 
driven 11 (focusing on the training process) to become 
"demand driven" (focusing on the placement process) • 
They also see the game as being much wider than JTPA. 



This Associate reports State Council efforts to identify 
duplicative State activities: 



The SJTCC set up a task force led by private-sector 
Council members to reconsider policymaking 
opportunities to improve the coordination and 
effectiveness of the State's human investment efforts. 
Its first mission was to conduct a review of training 
activities by agencies throughout State government. 
The task force found some 34 distinct programs in ten 
different State agencies doing one kind of job training 
or another. 



An unanticipated result of State Council coordination 
activities may be a broadening of its own role. In several 
States, State Councils were either assigned, or likely to be 
assigned, extensive coordination and oversight roles extending 
beyond JTPA by the Governor or the State legislature. As an 
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example, the Associate in one large State identified such a 
situation: 



There is a tendency in some quarters of State 
government (especially the legislature) to want the 
SJTCC to take on the role of overall policymaking 
authority for all job training programs in the State 
(rather than the more narrow, current role of policy 
guidance to the State administrative staff. 



2.3 State Administrative Entity 

The State administrative entity is continually involved 
in both organizational and programmatic activities. This has 
been the case since the JTPA program's inception. Initially, the 
major responsibility for formulating the transition year State 
Service Plan naturally fell to the State JTPA staff. So did 
responsibility for developing administrative structures and 
procedures at the State and local levels. The staff also had to 
educate local SDA staffs and PIC members, State Council members, 
and other State agency personnel about JTPA. This technical 
assistance role was most intense during the transition year when 
SDAs asked for help, especially in designing management 
information and fiscal accounting systems. 

In some States, the initial dominant role played by the 
State JTPA staff often led to the adversarial relationships 
described in the State Council section of this chapter. It was 
noted, however, that cooperation generally improved in PY84 as 
the State staff involved other JTPA actors (State Council, SDAs, 
PICs) in administrative and programmatic decisionmaking. There 
was also evidence that State JTPA administrators were more 
willing to make definitive rulings when requested to do so by 
SDAs. (In other words, States became less reticent about taking 
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over the role previously played by DOL once liability and audit 
issues became more imminent.) 



In spite of the more cooperative spirit reported 
between the State staff and SDAs, some Associates indicated that 
this may be strained in PY85. The State staff will of necessity 
play a lead role in the monitoring and evaluation process 
associated with performance goals and incentives. Some conflict 
may also characterize State JTPA staff relationships with other 
State departments/agencies (e.g. , education, aging, employment 
service where separate, social service) when evaluation of their 
effectiveness as JTPA subcontractors begins. Some tensions along 
this line emerged in PY84 with respect to vocational education. 
For example, one Associate noted: 



The State JTPA staff and the State Council reviewed the 
Voc Ed plan and found critical deficiencies. They 
raised issues of coordination with JTPA, service to 
economically disadvantaged and responsiveness to the 
private sector's employment needs.... The Voc Ed 
system as a major service provider is not totally 
satisfactory to the JTPA establishment because of high 
training costs at the SDA level. 



This situation has hardly promoted cooperation. 



Historically, interagency competition has also 
negatively affected interactions between JTPA and other State 
agency administrators: 



The State JTPA staff is trying to form an interagency 
agreement with Voc Ed and hopes to have it in place 
before July 1986. They are not very optimistic, 
however, because of prior problems the JTPA director 
had with Voc Ed in the CETA days. Negative experiences 
in the past are clearly influencing this current effort 
to encourage coordination. 
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In contrast, another Associate reported that: 



State JTPA officials indicate that there was far more 
coordination between employment and training staff and 
Voc Ed in PY84 than before. A large part of this 
improvement appears to be attributable to the 
membership of the new State vocational education board. 

Each of these examples suggests that the potential for tension 
will be present in PY85 when performance evaluation becomes more 
closely linked with the distribution of State incentive monies 
and renewal of JTPA subcontracts with other State agencies. 
However, the tension may be mitigated by coordination mandates 
from the Governor. 

For the most part, there has been little turnover in 
JTPA administrative personnel, primarily because there was little 
change in the gubernatorial ranks during the 1983-85 period. 
Representative of this stability and the staff -gubernatorial 
relationship are these comments from an Associate in a large 
State: 



From the outset, the same administrative entity has 
played the leading role in program administration. The 
core staff group which runs JTPA today is exactly the 
same group which took responsibility for JTPA 
initially. The group is characterized by its sense of 
professionalism and its sensitivity to political 
realities whether they are dealing with the Governor, 
local politicians, the State Council, or other State 
agencies. The continuity and skills of the group have 
provided an environment of basic stability as JTPA has 
evolved. Although the Governor and his personal staff 
are rarely directly involved with JTPA, it is clear the 
administrative staff speaks for the Governor. 
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Zn virtually every State, tha State etaff remelne aanaitlva to 
tha politioal oonaaquanoaa of tha program for tha Oovamor and 
thair aganoy. Likewiee, tha naad to distinguish JTPA from CtTA 
paraiata and influanoaa almoat all policy daeiaiona. 



2.4 Tha iBPlBviint flarvlea 

Linkaga afforta hava doainatad JTFA-r elated Employment 
Sarvica JES) aotivitiaa at both tha 8tata and local laval tinea 
program inoaption. Tha Eaployaant Service waa initially aalaotad 
aa tha Stata JTPA adainiatrativa antity in only thraa aaapla 
Stataa. (By tha beginning of PY85, ona aora Stata had ehoaen tha 
ES aa ita adainiatrativa antity.) While Governors have been 
heaitant to house JTPA prograaa in tha ES (aa opposed to 
traditional eaployaant and training or econoaio development 
agenoiea) , they have moved in the direction of promoting the 
integration of ES activitiea. Improvements in coordination 
between ES and JTPA during PY84 were reported in over one-third 
of the States. 

There were also some fairly strong budgetary incentivea 
to entice ES to become involved with the JTPA program, in a 
number of States, the ES had lost, or waa losing, positions 
because of Federal budget cutbacks. JTPA and Wagner-Peyser funds 
represented a revenue source which could easily be tapped to help 
alleviate the fiscal crunch. As one Associate noted! 

The ES had been preoccupied with retaining staff in a 
climate where it is getting smaller. The 10 percent 
money is simply a target of opportunity for the agency 
and the funds have been used to retain employees. 
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nstnel&y the role of tht II it ttot State level did not 
•fcinss ena*) >H » m IttI end ItlS. Nest of the changes ocourrsd 
#% Urn teeel Ms level. In s nunber of stetce, ES 
•sMMMttm, KM staff , and/or the stats Council pushsd for 
eves lei sw at M toy SO**. I ess t las ■ this vss suooessfuls 



H Has toss s n no ur sssC beoone sore sotivs in jtpa at 
the Ms level aad this has occurred in ail but a fav 
•Ofts. as SOM have found that tha 10 paroant 
od nlals tretlvs Limit was net enough to senega the 
sisgisfti , they neve turned to ths loosl is offices for 
neny s sr v l oss. Stete JTM staff have been pushing 
fairly hard for this to occur and in neat areas the es 
ass been v i saed an s reasonably capable and experienced 
e n twin e neevider with relationships in the network that 
wire forn o d during CHn pr ogr es days. 



nejsw tuns u van neti 



There see a greater tendency for sons to use is ee a 
provider in the TV end early PYS4 period then et the 
end of ffS4. There were tee reaaone for this, one was 
the reception in IS personnel which United the ebility 
of It in provide intake and evaluation eervicee to 
SOsn* another meson is that tha SOXs have gained 
eel tiniest eeaerienee end confidence in jtpa that they 
no longer leek on ES ee the only provider or source of 
seenesllne/snploynint assistance. 



in e fee States, sons beoas* disssticfisd with ES eervicee at the 
leeel level « 

an e se nn i t et pr es sur e fron the Stete, nearly all sdas 
were reejelred to use IS for intake and certification 
servieee. Xnterentingly, ee s result of poor 
porfsrsssns sad sensrel dissatiaf action with ES r many 
of the sa ns ere looking for alternetive service 
prev leers* 

• • • 
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srAs in this State charged that ES screens out the most 
placeable participants and refers only the least job 
ready to JTPA for services. This lowers JTPA 
subcontractor performance and creates problems for the 
SDAs. 

In several States, it was reported that ES played a more 
significant, positive role in small SDAs with no experience in 
running employment and training programs. However, in the 
overwhelming majority of the sample States, the ES has been more 
of a service provider than a policymaker. Its most consistent 
foray into the policymaking arena has been through its 
representatives on the State Council. 

2.5 Other State Agencies 

Like the Employment Services, the primary role of other 
State agencies (education, aging, social service, economic 
development) has been as service providers. However, these 
agencies have played a much stronger policymaking role than ES. 
They have been instrumental in designing exemplary programs and 
recommending allocation strategies. Funding for these agencies 1 
JTPA subcontracts comes largely from set-asides. 

These agencies have generally been part of 
gubernatorially-mandated coordination efforts. At the same time, 
interagency "protectionism 91 occasionally undermines these 
activities as was noted earlier in the discussion of Voc Ed-JTPA 
linkages. 

State agencies have continued to react to pressures 
from their local offices and client groups. These groups 
generally push for more spreading of set-aside monies through 
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formulas to SDAs (as opposed to competitive project-by-project 
allocations) . 



2.6 The State Legislature 

The initial involvement of State legislatures was 
primarily organizational and procedural. In the early part of 
the transition year, most legislatures did no more than authorize 
legislation and revise rules in other State programs, such as 
unemployment insurance and AFDC, that might deter participation 
in the JTPA program. Only in a few States did the legislature 
appropriate State funds to supplement Federal funds, usually to 
cover the match for Title III. Likewise, only in a few States 
were legislative committees assigned oversight responsibility for 
JTPA during the transition year. Most legislators 1 interest in 
understanding the program was minimal. 

By the end of PY84, there was some evidence, though 
scant, of greater legislative involvement in JTPA. Most often 
this involvement fell into one of three categories: 

1) Activities designed to streamline State government 
operations through improved coordination; 

2) Budgetary activities (add-on of State funds; 
substitution of Federal JTPA funds for State funds 
where fiscal pressure were intense) ; or 

3) Oversight activities (review of SDA performance 
statistics; monitoring of services to significant 
segments) • 

Of these, oversight activities were most common. They will 
undoubtedly remain predominant as performance evaluation moves to 
the center stage and incentive funds are distributed. 
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2.7 New Concerns for Old State-Level Issues 

Three "old" issues reemerged in PY84 which will 
continue to be important in PY85: program image, SDA 
configuration, and sub-State allocation formulas. 



Program Image 



JTPA remained a relatively unknown program in most 
States well into PY84. While being unknown was preferable to 
being confused with CETA, a number of State Councils became 
convinced that JTPA was too obscure to ensure program success. 
Consequently, over two-thirds of the States began marketing 
efforts which included development of brochures, slide shows, 
radio and TV public service announcements, speakers bureaus, and 
targeted mailing lists, among others. In several States, the 
State Council formally engaged in a contract with a marketing 
firm. Representative of a comprehensive marketing strategy is 
the following: 



State-level marketing has been done under contract. 
The agency's activities have included contact with 
employers via mailings, along with more JTPA-specific 
mailings from the employers 1 business advisory council, 
and probably most important, presentations statewide 
with ED staff and local PICs. Presentations are also 
made to local service clubs and business groups, as 
well as some nearly amounting to town meetings. 



In large, heterogeneous States marketing strategies differed 
across regions. As one Associate describes: 



The private-sector committee of the State Council was 
instrumental in getting the Governor to film a public 
service announcement to help market the program. It 
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was constructed so as to allow a splice-in of the local 
PIC chair if he/she desired. The general consensus is 
that marketing strategies have to differ among SDAs 
because of the socioeconomic and political diversity of 
the State. 



SPA C onf iouration 

There was some speculation that SDA reconfiguration 
would be an issue in PY84 due to declining unemployment rates 
and/or gubernatorial mandates. But, only three States reported 
any formal reconfiguration (two in response to drops in 
unemployment? one because of local politics) . However, another 
third of the sample States discussed reconfiguration while taking 
no formal action. An example of such a dialogue was this State's 
experience : 

The main interest in reconfiguration took place because 
of a drastic drop in one SDA's unemployment. In a 
temporary period of desperation, a merger with another 
SDA looked like a possible source of survival. It 
quickly became clear that this would be impractical and 
the notion was dropped. 



Resource Reallocation 

It was falling unemployment rates that stimulated 
discussions of "reformulating" the allocational formulas in some 
States. Interestingly, in the two instances where SDA existence 
was seriously threatened, the States chose to use their 6 percent 
funds to assist them rather than re-do their allocation formulas 
or reconfigure their SDA systems. 
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Thus, while changing SDA allocations resulting from 
changing unemployment rates resulted in discussions of SDA 
reconfiguration, various hold harmless schemes funded by State 
appropriations or JTPA set-asides, and alternate allocation 
measures (such as averaging unemployment rates over two years) , 
in the end not much was done except in a few extreme cases. 
There were several reasons for this. First, reallocation schemes 
were often judged to be illegal. More important, any 
reallocation from a fixed State allocation would create a 
situation of winners and losers among the SDAs. Second, a State- 
funded hold harmless would amount to appropriating State funds 
for employment and training in low unemployment areas. Third, 
Governors and State Councils can still feel their bruises from 
the original attempt to reconfigure the old prime sponsor system 
in the first year of JTPA. They have no stomach for reopening 
that issue, except for voluntary reconfigurations among SDAs. 
One Associate reported that as one Council member put it, 
"redrawing SDAs is too political . " 

There is some speculation that more reconfigurations 
and resource reallocations will occur in PY86 either because of 
voluntary actions on the part of SDAs or gubernatorial mandates 
stemming from performance standard-related sanctions. 

2.8 The Title IIA Set-Asides 

The JTPA legislation calls for 78 percent of the funds 
under Title IIA to be passed to the SDAs under a funding formula 
laid out in the act. Of the remaining 22 percent of the funding, 
8 percent is earmarked for vocational education coordination, 6 
percent is for incentive grants to SDAs that meet or exceed the 
State established performance standards and for technical 
assistance, 5 percent is to be devoted to administration, and 3 
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percent is set aside for older worker programs. The 6 percent 
set-aside, which is related to the achievement of the performance 
standards, will be discussed in the chapter on performance. 
Therefore, the discussion in this section concentrates on the 
other three set-asides. 

Numerous arrangements to administer and distribute the 
set-aside funds during TY84 were described in the report on the 
Phase II of the study; the variety indicates that Governors were 
indeed exercising the considerable discretion permitted them 
under the law. Changes in some arrangements for PY84 reveal 
continued discretion. This time, however, the Governors were 
responding to demands for changes at both State and local levels. 

Revisions were concentrated in the distribution of the 

6 percent incentive grants and the 8 percent vocational education 

• * 

funds. Few States changed the older worker or administrative 
set-aside arrangements. 

The Vocational Education Set-Asides 

JTPA provides that 8 percent of funds under Title IIA 
of the act are to be used for vocational education purposes. Of 
this amount, 20 percent is available for coordination of 
vocational education and JTPA organizations and programs. The 
other 80 percent is to be used for providing services to JTPA 
eligible individuals. Therefore, how the States are allocating 
these funds and for what purpose are legitimate questions. 
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At the time of Phase I of the Process Study which was 
early in the transition year, the uses of the 8 percent set-aises 
were as follows: 



• Seven States were formula funding the 80 percent 
funds directly to the Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) , vocational education districts, etc., most 
often using the formula for the basic (78 percent) 
Title IIA funds. 

• Three States distributed funds to a single State 
agency for a particular purpose. 

• Five States were using a combination of formula 
funding and project funding in response to an RFP. 

• Three States were distributing funds to particular 
projects on an RFP basis. 

• Finally, two States were still planning their use 
of these funds. 



In most cases, particularly when the 80 percent funds 
were distributed outside of State agencies, the State retained 
the 20 percent allowed for coordination purposes, often using 
some of these funds for administration and MIS development. 



At the time of the Phase III observation (May - June 
1985) , an inquiry was made as to the allocation procedures used 
during program year 1984. Among the 20 States in the sample, the 
distribution of allocation procedures was as follows: 



• Eight States were formula funding the 80 percent 
portion to SDAs or other agencies at the local 
level. One of the States in this category 
retained 10 percent of the 80 percent funds for 
"emerging needs," distributed 25 percent of the 
remainder to the Regional Vocational Education 
centers by formula and distributed the other 75 
percent of the SDAs according to the Title IIA 
formula. 
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• Seven States allocated 100 percent of the funds to 
State agencies. Only In one of these States was 
the distribution to a single agency for a single 
purpose. In this case, the use was to provide 
customized training (OJT) to firms In the State. 

• Three States were using a combination of formula 
funding part of the funds and distributing the 
rest to projects through an RFP. 

• Two States were distributing all of the 80 percent 
funding through an RFP to specific projects. One 
of these is a single SDA State. 

In most cases in which the funds were distributed to 
State agencies, all of the funds (including the 20 percent for 
coordination) was distributed. In the States that formula funded 
the money, one State formula funded all the 20 percent 
coordination money and another State distributed part of it. The 
rest retained . these funds for administration, coordination 
projects, special projects, or research. 

T ypes of Programs 

Since the procedure for allocating the money does not 
provide much in the way of understanding of what is going on, we 
describe in this section examples of States in each category and 
the kinds of activities that are being undertaken. 

Among the States that allocated the funds to State 
agencies, one State distributed 52 percent of the 80 percent 
funds to the Department of Education to fund adult learning 
centers. The Vocational Education Department received the 
remainder of the 80 percent funds plus the 20 percent funds to 
operate classroom programs, in another State, one-half the funds 
went to training for ex-offenders and the other half went to 
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skills centers. Another State gave the funds to the Department 
of Education with the following division of programs: 

• 13 percent for administration and special 

projects; 

• 17 percent for basic education? 

• 30 percent for world of work classes; and 

• 40 percent for skill training projects. 

Among the States that formula funded the money, one 
State formula funded the money to the SDAs to buy services from 
the community colleges, vocational-technical centers, high 
schools, etc. In another State, the funds were distributed to 
Local Education Agencies (LEAs) and Community-Based Organizations 
(CBOs) to provide services to JTPA participants in the manner 
consistent with the SDA's plans. In another State, the 80 
percent funds were distributed by formula to the SDAs to be 
distributed under RFP process to a range of organizations to 
provide basic or remedial education, rehabilitation, handicapped 
programs , etc . 

Among the States using both formula and RFP methods of 
distribution, one distributed 50 percent of all the 8 percent 
funds to the SDAs by formula. The SDAs must submit a plan for 
their use to the Department of Education which administers the 
funds and may use CBOs to provide the services. Another 30 
percent is allocated by RFP for coordination projects and the 
remaining 20 percent is retained for administration and research. 
In another of these States, the Vocational Education Department 
administers the funds under contract with Employment Security 
which operates the JTPA program. Thirty percent of the funds are 
to provide services to economically distressed communities; 23 
percent of the funds are to be used for English as a second 
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language programs; 23 percent is to be used for the training of 
ex-offenders; and the remaining 24 percent of the funds is 
distributed to the SDAs by formula to be used for the purpose of 
removing local barriers to employment (such as the lack of a 
particular kind of in-demand training in the area) • 



SPA Role 

Another issue is the extent to which the SDAs are 
involved in the allocation and use of the set-aside funds. Among 
the seven States where State agencies receive the funds, they are 
generally to support State programs. Among the States in which 
all funds are formula funded, the SDAs control the services 
provided. In the one exception to this, the funds are given to 
the "lead" junior college in the SDA. However, in one-third of 
the SDAs in the State, the junior colleges are the administrative 
entity for the SDA. In one of the States using formula funding 
and an RFP, the formula funding is given to the vocational 
education districts rather than the SDAs. Finally, and as 
mentioned previously, one of the States using only an RFP is a 
single SDA State, so the RFP is within the SDA. Therefore, in 
slightly over one-half the States, there are SDAs directly 
involved in the selection of service providers and services under 
the 8 percent set-aside. 

Although not suggested so much by the numbers of States 
distributing the funds in various way, there has been a drift 
toward more involvement on the part of the SDAs. There are 
several sources of this movement: 

• First, in cases where the state gave the money to 
State agencies or formula funded it to junior 
colleges or vocational education agencies in a 
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fairly centralized manner, there was a substantial 
carryover of funds from the transition year* 

• Second, SDAs and SDA Director Associations have 
pressured the States for more involvement in the 
use of these funds. 

• Third, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 
amendments seem to be bringing about more 
cooperation at the State and local levels between 
JTPA and the vocational education agencies. 

The Three Percent Set-Aside for Older Workers 

State handling of the set aside for older workers 
remained essentially unchanged during the program year from what 
had been done during the transition year. In part, this resulted 
from the fact that allocation of the 3 percent funds during the 
transition year occurred late and many of these decisions were 
extended into the program year. 

To a large extent, two procedures were used to allocate 
the 3 percent funds. Slightly under one-half the States in the 
sample (eight) allocated the funds directly to the SDAs via the 
Title IIA formula or earmarked amounts determined by the formula 
for each SDA. The SDAs could then "apply 11 for these funds by 
submitting a plan to the State. Often this plan was to be 
jointly determined with the local area office on aging. One of 
these States was a single SDA State in which the funds were 
initially made available to the regions of the State and later, 
when the regions did not avail themselves of these funds, they 
were allocated to the regions. Another eight States used an RFP 
to distribute the funds for projects or turned the funds over to 
the State office on aging, which in turn, issued an RFP for the 
funds • 
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The remaining four States generally used some 
combination of these two basic procedures. One State earmarked 
80 percent of the funds for application by the SDAs and allocated 
the other 20 percent to the State office on aging for 
demonstration projects. Another State held 5 percent for 
administration, distributed 45 percent to the SDAs and retained 
the other one-half for OJT contracts for older workers on a 
statewide basis. A third State retained 5 percent of the funds 
for administration and distributed the remaining 95 percent on 
the basis of joint SDA/area office on aging plans. The remaining 
State distributed 30 percent to the areas offices on aging and 70 
percent to the SDAs, both amounts were distributed by formula. 

More interesting than the services that were provided 
with these funds is the fact that half the States had substantial 
carryover of 3 percent funds, often with no PY84 funds yet 
expended. The changes that were made in the allocation of the 3 
percent funds were almost always for the purpose of increasing 
the expenditure of the funds. One example has been mentioned 
previously. In other cases, projects were extended through PY85 
or RFPs were made more explicit, requiring a description of how 
the services would be provided and the funds expended during the 
life of the contract. The comments of one Associate summarize 
this situation. 

The 3 percent program is the neglected orphan of JTPA 
(if one can picture and elderly orphan) • Most TY84 
funds were carried forward, partly because the State 
adopted a cumbersome allocation process (formula 
allocations to the SDAs, but requiring a formal 
application) , and partly because the SDAs were too 
preoccupied with other things to get programs for the 
elderly off the ground. One SDA never applied for its 
allocation, and two others did not bother to apply for 
their TY84 carryover allocation. As a result of this 
generally slow progress, the State faces "a substantial 
amount of unobligated/excess carryover monies for 
PY85. 11 The State 1 s strategy for PY85 has two main 
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parts: (1) limiting the amount of carryover for SDAa 
who ara apanding at a low rata and radiatributing funda 
to SDAa who ara ab.- to uaa than; and (a) iaauing a 
atatawida RPP, uaing liata of organization! and 
aganoiaa auggaatad by tha SDAa. Contraota antarad into 
with tha state would ba performance-baaed, aa would 
thoaa for pro j acta starting up in October 1985. 

The Five Percent Sat-Aaida 

The atory of tha 5 percent aet-aaide for 

administration ia much shorter and much different. Only one 
State complained of underspending from 5 percent funda. 
Virtually all the statea uaed the funda for support of the State 
Council, administration, audit costs and MIS development. One 
State used part of the 5 percent funda for marketing and veterana 
outreach, and another State used part of the administrative set- 
aside to fund a hold harmless provision for the 78 percent 
distribution to the SDAs. 



2.9 Summary 

After taking an active role in the early structuring of 
JTPA programs during the transition year, Governors receded from 
the program and relied upon their appointees and the State 
Council to run the program, in program year 1984, the wajor 
interest of the Governors in slightly over three- fourths cf the 
sample states was in encouraging cooperation and efficiency 
between JTPA and State economic development and education 
programs. This included some improvement in cooperation between 
JTPA and the Employment Service. 
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tarty in the prograa, State Council! generally piayed a 
p*ee)auiine*Uy advisory role and concerna vera «xpr«>«ed about 
ale* ww tiriii ip turnover and poor ettendanoe. By tha and of 
e r o frta year ma* it wee eeaaonpiaee for State counoila to 
ni i M ••IlflfMUlAi and overelght roloa. raetora which 
auMrUMMi to a otronfir profr— atlo rolo worst greater 
nubility la O osno U neanerehlp, eepeelally anong privata-aactor 
eaaawe* evolution of a strong uu — i ttoo eyeteni rogular nation 
at awe* leg tinea and pleoeof and, fornalliatien of 8 da, pzc and 
State frSBl.iiotratlvo ataff participation in Council aotivitiaa. 
By tan and of ma. turnover anong atata Council aaabara vaa at a 
level not aeaa dlf farant froa aoot voluntary bodlaa and 
pentelpetlea af the private aeetor equaled or exeaeded that of 



Cnaanoe in onenployuent ratee eauaed shifts in 8 DA 
tl least lone of up to 40 percent and talk of reconfiguration of 
Stm Poenderlee, reel looat loo e oh o a ae and hold haraleaa provisions 
eain« ttate rondo. In the end, too Btatea uaed 6 percent funds 
and one need t percent funds to aaalat a few particularly 
Threatened SD*o. the reasons are that reallocation creates 
wiasara and ieeere, State funding of a hold haralaee aeana giving 
aaaay to law aaoonlnynanf areas, and reconfiguration, unless it's 
voluntary, la •tea polltloal." 

Procedureo for allocating eet-eeids funds reflect state 
dlaaretloa and oaaaeajoantly vary s ubeta n tially. changes Bade in 
Wee In the allocation of vocational education (8 percent) funds 
reflect a aovaaant toward sore lnvolvenent of 8 OAs in the 
allaaatlaa pre aeaa. Changee In older workers (3 percent) set- 
aside alleeetione ware generally geared to increaeing expenditure 
and vodooing oarryavar • 
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3. STATE/SERVICE DELIVERY AREA RELATIONS 



3.1 introduction 

State and local relations have received relatively 
little attention in discussions of American federalism and 
intergovernmental relations. Instead, the primary focus in much 
of the literature has tended to be on the dynamics of 
Federal/State or Federal/local relations. Since 1981, President 
Reagan's New Federalism program has authorized ten block grants 
to the States, of which the 1982 Job Training Partnership Act was 
the last. Under these grants, primary authority is given to the 
States to design and administer the programs in local areas. 
Under these conditions, State/local relations clearly play a 
critical role. Indeed, among the key assumptions underlying the 
New Federalism agenda is the belief that State and local 
officials will nave closer, more cooperative relationships than 
in the past. 

This chapter examines State/ local relations under the 
Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 (JTPA) • This initiative was 
a major departure from its predecessor, the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) program, which for the most 
part, relied on a direct Federal/local tie. The requirement that 
78 percent of JTPA funds be passed through to local Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs) underscores the importance of State/local 
relations to the program 1 s successful implementation. Several 
questions can be asked: Did the States use the assignment of 
power under the program to maintain and expand their roles in the 
employment and training system; did the New Federalism ideas 
embodied in JTPA stop at the State level; or, did the States 
devolve power over JTPA program content to the SDAs? 
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T ypes of State/SDA Relations 



During early phases of implementation, State/SDA 
relations clearly divided into three main groups. First were * 
those State Governors who regarded JTPA as an opportunity to 
reform the entire employment and training system. In these 
States, the Governors tended to centralize the job training 
function, either in their office or in a single cabinet 
department. At the same time, that effort usually led to some 
significant decentralization of authority to the SDAs and their 
PICs. These Governors perceived a "partnership 11 relationship 
between State and sub-State entities. 

In a second group of states, the Governors were also 
actively involved in implementing the JTPA program, but for 
somewhat different reasons. Here the Governors were less 
concerned with building an administrative partnership than with 
attaining specific political or policy goals that required a 
substantial centralization of authority at the State level. 
These goals ranged from setting up statewide economic development 
programs to distributing political rewards to specific groups. 
In some States, the traditional centralization of State politics 
made it difficult to fashion a partnership between the State and 
SDAs. 

Roughly three-fourths of the States are evenly divided 
between the first two groups. The remaining one-fourth 
constitutes a third group of States in which the Governors tended 
not to be actively involved in the iarly implementation of JTPA. 
Here the arrangements that had prevailed under CETA and the 
balance between State agencies and local responsibilities 
remained largely unchanged. However, the absence of political 
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leadership at the Governor's level under a changed program seemed 
to make that balance unstable. 

As an example of the first group of States, early In 
the development of JTPA the Governor In one State decided that 
"the responsibility for implementation of programs such as JTPA 
should be at the local level in order to meet and be responsive 
to local requirements and needs. 11 The Governor made two early 
decisions. First, he delegated responsibility for the program to 
the State's Department of Labor, so that it could integrate JTPA 
with other employment and training programs and establish a 
working relationship with local actors. Second, he became 
actively involved in selecting the members of the State Council. 
Because small business had supported him in his campaign, 
representatives from this group tended to be selected for the 
Council. When disputes between these two sub-State entities 
occurred over the number of SDAs, the Governor usually sided with 
the Council, which, in turn, tended to reflect local concerns. 

In another State, in which the Governor actively 
encouraged a State/local partnership at the inception of JTPA, it 
was reported that the Governor saw JTPA primarily as a tool for 
economic development. He concurred in a Council recommendation 
that the program be assigned to the Economic Development 
Department (EDD) • "EDD worked assiduously to develop the 
partnership throughout the State.... EDD is the State's economic 
development agency and represents the State to local 
governments. •• . In this State, the PICs target their own service 
populations and priorities without interference or guidance from 
the Governor or State Council." 

Ii the second group of States, the Governors wanted to 
centralize the content and operations of JTPA to achieve certain 
policy goals. In one State in this group, the Governor's stress 
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on economic development led to centralizing employment and 
training activities. The State largely determined the SDA 
designations, despite pressures from various counties and regions 
for separate SDA stacus. The State backed down only where an 
especially powerful actor (such as one mayor who was on the State 
Council) was involved. According to the Associate in this State, 
"most local actors are relatively inexperienced in JTPA and are 
hardly in a position to challenge the authority or interests of 
the Governor's office or key State institutions. " In some 
counties where the local elected officials have placed passive 
public-sector representatives on the PICs, the direction of the 
program sometimes comes from the State Council, which has more 
active representatives. The Governor's plan gives priority to 
training programs that stress economic development. The State 
"requires the SDAs, in preparing their local employment and 
training programs, to address the manner in which JTPA resources 
will be used to meet the goals and priorities identified by the 
State." 

Some States take charge of JTPA because the State is 
small and the political environment is favorable. In one such 
State, the Governor was reported to favor "centralized 
administration of human services programs as the key to 
establishing clear lines of accountability, as well as gaining 
administrative efficiencies necessary in a small State. " Before 
JTPA, the CETA office and the Employment Service were merged with 
considerable staff reduction. The administrative entity for JTPA 
was the Employment Service Division, which staffs both the State 
Council and the SDAs. The program is delivered through the 
Employment Service offices in the State. Title III is operated 
by the State AFL-CIO. A key goal of the Employment Service is 
"to put in place an effective program with a barebones staff." 
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As noted above, roughly three-quarters of the sampled 
States were Included In the two groups described earlier. The 
remaining States are included in the third category. In these 
States, no clear direction was established at the beginning of 
the JTPA program. This was largely because the Governors did not 
get involved and the State legislature showed no particular 
interest in structuring the program. In these States, JTPA 
triggered no reorganization of employment and training programs 
at either the State or sub-State level. Instead, the balance of 
power between the State and sub-State areas remained largely as 
it had been under CETA, at least at the beginning. 

In one of these States, the Governor was reported to 
have "played a minor role in JTPA." While he set broad goals, 
the specifics were left to cabinet secretaries. SDAs emerged 
from the Economic Development Districts, which are very strong in 
the State. They serve as administrative agencies for Federal and 
State grant programs and provide planning and economic 
development services. Outside of the cities that were prime 
sponsors, the Economic Development Districts are administrative 
entities for the SDAs and provide staff for the PICs. The 
Associate in this State indicates that old CETA staff "comprise 
the chief actors in JTPA except for some new actors being 
introduced by the requirement that a majority of Pic members come 
from the private sector." 

Between mid-1984 and mid-1985, in about one-half of the 
States, some State centralization occurred in JTPA operations. 
In the other half of the States, there was a continued sorting 
out of State and SDA roles, and, in a few instances, specific 
moves toward decentralization. From the perspective of SDA 
officials, moreover, it was not always clear which direction the 
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State was headed. An example of this can be seen in the 
following observation by the Associate from a large suburban SDA: 

The SDA alleges it continues to get "mixed signals" 
from the state in terms of local control versus State 
control of the program. On the one hand, the local 
staff feels the state is making more of an effort to 
solicit comments from SDAs on proposed policy 
directives. At the same time, they feel the state is 
tightening its grip on procedural (audit, fiscal, 
contracting) matters to the point of violating the 
intent of the law which the SDA obviously feels is 
local control. 

On balance, however, the tendency seemed to be gradual 
centralization of certain management-related functions. However, 
this process was not due to increased gubernatorial involvement 
in the program. In fact, in nearly all of the states, the 
Associates reported that Governors were either less involved in 
day-to-day JTPA decisions than a year ago, or showed no greater 
involvement. Instead, the rise in state authority seemed to rest 
in the expanded role of the state Councils and/or in State 
administrative agencies. In one State previously described amonr 
the first group, the state Council "acted to strengthen state 
standardization in many administrative areas. 11 By Phase III, one 
of the states originally in the third group (little change from 
CETA) had been administratively centralized. The Associate in 
this State noted, "many of the SDAs believe the State has already 
gained complete control of Title III and is in the process* of 
gaining control of Title IIA by emphasizing the interest of the 
Employment Service at the expense of the SDAs." 

The key reasons for the increased state presence seemed 
to be the growing confidence State officials had in their 
knowledge of the program and in \hrxr belief that now the program 
was to be truly a state program. When JTPA began, some State 
officials thought th^t Federal direction might continue and the 
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State would not be given expanded decisionmaking power. Once the 
States understood that that was not to be the case, they moved to 
take hold of the program. The evolving State presence under JTPA 
can be seen in the following account by the Associate in a State 
that had relatively little early involvement in the program: 

In the early days of JTPA..., there were many new 
actors at the State level. .. [and] many seasoned 
employment and training professionals at the local 
level.... As of this writing (1985), however, the 
State has developed rules, regulations, plans, manuals, 
information systems, communication devices, marketing 
strategies, all of which suggest some degree of effort 
and competence to deliver a whole JTPA program. 

A related factor which seemed to foster State assertiveness was 
the matter of program liability. In some States, this issue was 
translated politically into a need to "protect the Governor" from 
possible abuses at the local level. 

3.3 The Local Setting in Perspective 

The States 1 responses to the implementation of JTPA 
were largely influenced, both directly and indirectly, by local 
conditions and past history. SDA designations involved the 
creation of entirely new political subdivisions within the 
States. This process was (and will continue to be) very 
definitely constrained by local and historical forces. The 
extent to which States were able to centralize or decentralize 
employment and training programs under JTPA was affected by the 
previous conf iguratio** of local actors, both public and private. 

Variation in the structure of JTPA programs is even 
greater at the sub-State level. The arrangements among local 
actors under JTPA differ from those under CETA in several ways. 
First, of course, JTPA gives primary status to the private-sector 
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participants. The Associates report that private-sector 
participation on pics started at a promisingly high level under 
JTFA. The evidence suggests that a private-sector commitment to 
the program has been established and continues to grow. 

The implementation of JTFA, of course, is also directly 
influenced by the capability of the local leaders who govern the 
program. Local elected officials, in particular, have varying 
levels of interest, commitment, and experience. Large urban 
SDAs, especially those representing citywide SDAs, are usually 
dominated by city officials. In two such city SDAs, the local 
elected officials rather than the FICs dominated SDA 
decisionmaking. On the other hand, in SDAs where county 
officials are the principal governmental representatives, the 
FICs seem to play the more dominant role. 

The role of community-based organizations (CBOs) 
represents another difference from CETA and varies considerably 
across States and their SDAs. In some jurisdictions, CBOs remain 
the principal providers of JTPA services; in others, their 
existence is in jeopardy. The extent to which these 
organizations are able to re-establish themselves within the 
State and SDA employment and training systems will influence the 
character of Sta+-* and SDA relations in the future. 

A third difference is also patterned by past 
experience. An SDA's prior experience under the CETA program 
(prime sponsor, BOS area, no prior experience) is a significant 
determinant of its relations with the State. Some SDAs were 
reported to be much more sophisticated in their planning and 
operational capabilities than were their counterparts at the 
State level. For example, one Associate reported that "the 
[city/county SDA] does not view the State as the new regional 
office, it does not consult with the State on administrative 



issues because the county (SDA) staff is far more sophisticated 
than the State staff. 11 This response is not confined to SDAs 
that were prime sponsors under CETA. Indeed, an SDA that had 
been part of a palance-of-State prime sponsor under CETA was 
reported to be less than pleased with the State's technical 
assistance efforts. 

Another factor shaping the nature of State/ sub-State 
relations is historical relationships. For instance, in one 
State, SDAs were carved largely from Economic Development 
Districts — sub-State units that have long been important in the 
State in the delivery of Federal and State programs. When JTPA 
was established, the State noticed that some SDAs were more 
aggressive than others in developing programs and seeking funds. 
However, State officials permitted this variation, regarding it 
"as a natural state of affairs which either they cannot or should 
not try to change, since they . • . tend to believe the districts 
reflect local predispositions and resources," During 1985, 
however, the State appeared less willing to tolerate such 
differences and moved to centralize Title IIA in order "to 
improve the administration of the program." 

A related historical factor was the level of 
involvement of former CETA officials in the start-up of JTPA. 
Because these officials tended to favor and adhere to CETA 
practices, their involvement sometimes caused tensions. For 
example, it was observed in one State in 1984 that "many old 
State staff members who had been used to running the Balance-of- 
State CETA program, where they virtually prescribed every action 
for small jurisdictions, could not get out of that mode in 
dealing with the large SDAs." By the same token, some large SDA 
officials, who were former CETA employees, were critical of state 
actions under JTPA. Generally, these tensions decreased as 
officials at both levels became more familiar with the program. 
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However, in some areas (e.g., Stato monitoring policies), 
tensions between State and SDA staffs? showed signs of escalation 
during the latter part of PY 1984. Indeed, in some respects, 
States and SDAs were less accommodating by the end of PY 1984 
than what appeared to be the case on the surface. In the words 
of the Associate from one State, the "settling in" of JTPA may be 
more of a "stand-off" insofar as State/SDA relations is 
concerned • 

3 . 4 Defining the Parameters of State/SDA Relationships 

Reports on earlier phases of this study indicated that 
State/SDA relations varied from harmonious to acrimonious and 
that the States 1 attitudes toward SDAs ranged from avoiding being 
"overly prescriptive" to being "the new Federal regional office." 
This section examines factors affecting the degree of conflict or 
cooperation between States and their SDAs. 

One factor that reduces conflict is willingness on the 
part of the State to take part in SDA operations — not to 
dictate policy, but to share ideas and to k^ep communications 
open. One State's Department of Labor insisted that its staff of 
fi*ld representatives attend all SDA/PIC meetings. Moreover, 
this State's Department of Labor holds periodic technical 
assistance conferences for the SDAs. Information is regularly 
furnished to the SDAs, including a "Service Delivery Area 
Planning Package" for preparing the annual plan. 

During PY 1984, State JTPA agencies seemed more 
confident in their dealings with SDAs, and were more inclined to 
seek ways to increase State/SDA communication on matters of 
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mutual concern. This is not always the case, of course, as the 
following account from the Associate for a rural SDA indicates: 



Staff [SDA] have been critical of the slow flow of 
information from the State JTPA office. One example 
cited was the distribution to SDAs of the proposed 
performance standards for PY 1985 the afternoon bef ore 
the SJTCC meeting at which they were approved. [Si A] 
staff said that as a result of the State's delay in 
distributing the standards they had no time to meet 
with State officials or contribute input. 



PY 1984 witnessed the emergence of more "associations" 
of local JTPA officials within the States, as a means to ensure 
SDA input into State decisionmaking. Indeed, virtually all 
States with more than two SDAs now have some sort of SDA 
directors group, and several have separate entities comprising 
PIC officials. An example comes from the Associate in a rural 
State with a number of SDAs. 

• • • State-SDA issues are resolved at the monthly 
meetings of the SDA administrators. This organization 
has by-laws and is a Task Force of the SJTCC. State 
officials are part of the organization and are provided 
time on the agenda each month to discuss existing 
issues and problems. 



In another State, the Associate notes, "the recent formation of 
the directors 1 association was in part an attempt to involve SDA 
directors in State decisionmaking." An interesting twist to the 
issue of SDA associations was found in a county SDA. There the 
PIC (county) staff did not support the idea of their SDA joining 
the statewide association, which regularly lobbied the State for 
more PIC autonomy, because "they would rather be dictated to by 
the State than the PIC." 



Some State agencies also cooperate with SDAs by working 
closely with them, especially in job training matters. In one 
State, for example, the Employment Service and the Department of 
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Human Services wanted to rationalize sub-State district 
operations and had instructed their regional offices to work 
closely with the SDAs. The same pattern was seen in ano* er 
State where the Associate reported that decentralization 'has 
been furthered because the State has insisted that local branches 
of State agencies (especially the Employment Service) work 
together locally." 

Clearly, State Councils play a key role in defining the 
parameters of State/SDA relationships. While they still appear 
to be mostly advisory to State agencies, there is evidence that 
State Councils are moving to increase their "status" as a 
"co-equal partner." This trend seems to be due to the fact that 
members of State Councils are constantly gaining experience and 
confidence in their new decisionmaking role. They have shown 
particular interest in expanding their role as the JTPA program 
matures. As State Councils move from the periphery of the job 
training arena towards center stage, they can be seen as a way to 
strike a balance between States and their SDAs over separate 
parts of the JTPA program. One State, for example, has imposed 
tight financial controls, has a centralized MIS, and insists on 
"rigid compliance with State planning requirements." At the same 
time, however, it permits substantial discretion to SDAs in 
program content and service program mix. The SDAs in this State 
are linked to the SJTCC through a r owerf ul SDA association, which 
has its own representatives on the .ouncil's executive committee. 
In addition, the Council's program review committee is chaired by 
an SDA director. The committee approves local SDA plans and also 
oversees State agency recommendations concerning the JTPA 
program. 

Another element affecting State/SDA relations is the 
pattern of collaboration or conflict between State Councils and 
SDAs. An example of cooperation between a SJTCC and the SDAs was 
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reported in one State where the Council funded outside 
consultants to provide PIC training sessions within the State, 
knottier illustration occurred in a State where the SJTCC 
responded to PIC concerns about a highly centralized State plan 
and helped to make flexible local adjustments. For instance, the 
Council persuaded the Governor to eliminate the requirement that 
health occupations be given a high priority for training for 
every PIC in the State and that representatives of the State's 
Department of Welfare be voting members on every pic. 

Relations between the State Council and the SDAs 
created problems in several other States. This occurred in one 
State in 1984 when the Council waged a battle with the State's 
Department of Labor and secured its own staff, using it instead 
of working closely with the PICs. By 1985, the Governor's Office 
had settled that dispute, but relations between the Council and 
the SDAs remained awkward, with each regarding the other as not 
meeting its responsibilities, in another State, conflict between 
the State and the SDAs led to the formation of a statewide SDA 
association to present local concerns. According to the 
Associate, this may lead to a situation where "issues will still 
be referred to the Council, but everyday administrative matters 
will be conducted with the directors via the Association. 11 



3.5 State/SDA Relations Purina PY84 

By the early part of PYS4, there appeared to be a 
"settling in" of the JTPA program. Some States with centralized 
operations during the early transition period had permitted more 
discretion on the part of their SDAs. Other States, however, 
that were less centralized at the outset have assumed more 
responsibility. There was less diversity among the States in 
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tneir s osoe of operation in the sunner 1914 than axieted at the 
beg inning of the pregrae. 

Nero generally, tho 'settling it " of JTPA deeielon- 
eefcing authority in tho States nee tenon two fores. Wh*reae 
KHBMMtiA eeoUions, s opoo telly tho** undor Title X1A, eppesr 
to too sees ot tho KM level, thooo Involving *a«ii*i«fci»afciv . 
aiMMHtt on* LUflsl. or CMUlAfiACC nettere hovo tondod to be 
needled ooro directly by Stete officials. 

Ooo Aeecclote roporto that Initially, "tho Governor' a 
off loo OacKad ... In tho inpleeontctlon prooooa to gamar ar 
sues control of tho oporatlon of JTPA ao was peoaiblo within tha 
legislation.* Tho topi o y o n t torvloo had long wsntsd to expand 
ito loflooneo in tho ssployuent and training aroa. Tho not- 
aoldoo ooro oessjletely controlled by tho state, undor the 
♦s no f flclol doctrine that tho fOAe have 7S percent of the action, 
why give then any ooro of our pregraa.* Hot surprisingly, the 
Title III prog rem ooo ooopietely oontrolled Ly the state. The 
attention w or no no d in the epring of 1944 when SOA off ioiala 
f a m e d en aeooo lotion to lobby both the Tonnieeioner and the 
oovsraor for noro control. Apparently, they received some 
attention! the i percent older vork*re* sst-asids will be 
el lotted to the SOA* on log tho Title IXA roroula instead of bcin< 
handled eolely by the State, Moreover, controvcrsiel lesuee are 
ooo Ironed oat directly between the State etef f and the sda 
eeeoe lotion. Thio technique woo used to develop procedures 
ooveralng one of the • percent £joentlve funds. The Eapioyaent 
Servloe hoe sincerely tried to increase c a— onication and 
Infometion to the SOAe. however, within the past year, the 
inoviOfoeNt Service has tended to aske the aajor prograa 
doe l a lone, It has, for Instsnoo, sought to redirect the use of 
the • p e r ce nt eet-eelde free dieedvantaged groups toward 
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statewide economic development. However, SDAs have an organized 
means of input they lacked earlier in the program's development. 

Another State appears to have moved in the other 
direotion. In Phase I, it appeared that this might be the State 
where the greatee "decentralization" of program authority might 
ooour. All four sec-asides, for example, were formula-funded, at 
least in part, to the State's SDAs. At the same time, the State 
is intensely concerned with the liability issue. Consequently, 
it has imposed "process authority" on the SDAs, with accompanying 
paperwork and procedural burdens, and has diminished what many 
SDAs feel is their authority under the JTPA program. The State 
is also perceived as slow in responding to SDA questions. The 
Associate in this State noted that it was becoming the new 
"Federal regional office" in the eyes of local actors. 
Interestingly, the State agreed with this assessment. 

• • • 

This State is seen as restrictive. In the spring of 
1984, the State's Department of Labor required all SDAs to 
withhold 20 percent of fixed unit-priced contracts until the 
employment (performance) criteria specified in the contracts had 
been achieved. The State has also defined successful performance 
as placement within 60 days of program termination in a position 
which lasts for at least 30 days. This upset SDAs that were 
using performance-based contracting procedures, although the 
State thought that the SDAs had substantial latitude. The 
Associate suggested that: 

Except for selecting and contracting with service 
providers and the setting of overall [program] 
objectives in terms of participant numbers, there isn't 
a great deal left that isn't imposed by JTPA, the 
Department of Labor, the State Council, and/or the 
State legislature. 
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In 1985, this State sought to gain more control over 
Title IIA programs, partly because of the problems of unspent 
dollars in the Title III program and in the 3 percent older 
workers set-aside. 

As the program continued to unfold, the results of 
interjurisdictional bargaining and negotiation have become more 
evident across the States. The Associate in one State notes, fox 
instance, "the State has succeeded in decentralizing the policy 
decisionmaking to the SDA, [and] in centralizing the 
administration of the program." In another State, the Associate 
notes, "centralization was at work in procedural matters and 
decentralization in substantive ones." According to the 
Associate in a third State, over the past two years, there "has 
been a refinement process during which some of the rougher edges 
have been softened and the rules of play have been sharpened." 

It is important to underscore the fact that State/SDA 
relations under JTPA are not always the direct result of careful 
and deliberate design by either party. In some cases, the 
degrees of freedom afforded SDAs became available more by 
"default" than by anything else. As a case in point, in one 
State, the "settling in" of State/SDA relationships under the 
JTPA program occurred mainly because of the State 1 s inability to 
supervise closely the activities of its SDAs. At the beginning 
of the program, the State job training plan had emphasized that 
the "advising, coordinating, and oversight functions" were to be 
placed firmly at the State level. However, the Associate 
reported that: 

The local SDAs have a lot of latitude in implementing 
local priorities. One reason for this is that the 
State has proven inept at communication and managing 
their key priorities. The SDAs feel completely free t 
operate their own programs and to see the State as a 
minor irritant. 
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3.6 State/SDA Issues 



In general, there appeared to be fewer negative * 
sentiments among SDA officials about State management 
capabilities during PY 1984. However, one area where SDAs 
remained critical of State performance was management information 
systems. Larger, urban SDAs were most likely to complain about 
this and were most adamant about securing and maintaining an 
independent capacity to address their program management needs. 
Thus, one SDA plans to run its own MIS "because of problems with 
the current State system." Another SDA, according to the 
Associate, continues to have "no respect for the expertise at the 
State level," which appears to be part of the continuing fight 
that is taking place between the SDA and the State. The level of 
sophistication of the staff of a city SDA in another State is 
such that the Associate reported that the "SDA affects State 
policy mure than the State does." This situation seems similar 
to that described in another State, where an experienced large 
city SDA is looked upon by State officials as a leader in the 
employment and training field. 

Such systems have caused a number of problems. One is 
that, while SDA participation in some States is voluntary, some, 
especially rural SDAs, do not appear to have the internal 
capacity to use the State management information system fully. 
In one State, for example, it was reported that the rural SDAs, 
in particular, have trouble understanding the process of 
adjusting performance standards within the context of the State's 
MIS. Further, data must be entered initially by the SDA, and 
sometimes even by training center staffers who vary in technical 
ability; this, in turn, may lead to problems of accuracy. 
Another problem is that participant and financial data are 



sometimes separately maintained. Still another problem is that 
it is so expensive in some rural States to maintain the system 
that only the basics are put into place — enough to keep the 
State from getting into trouble — but not enough to develop "a 
really detailed understanding of local programs." In other 
cases, not all SDAs are included in the system. Problems may 
also develop if the SDAs view the State 1 s system as being crude 
and/or hard to use. 

The issue of the management capacity at the local level 
also indicates the need for States to focus on technical 
assistance matters. Many SDA representatives continue to argue 
that State JTPA agencies need to upgrade their internal 
capabilities to provide meaningful technical assistance and 
training services in both policy and program areas. This does 
not mean that these SDAs desire more specific direction in the 
management of their program operations, only that they seek to 
work within as clear a policy environment as possible, and that 
they want to be equipped with the best technical supports 
available to run their programs efficiently and effectively. As 
a case in point, one large city SDA was reported to want "more 
[State] guidance, preferably in writing." The lack of State 
guidance was also observed to be a major source of friction in a 
State, where according to the Associate, ". . . the State wants 
to tell the SDAs what they cannot do — after the fact — not 
what they can do . " 

Liability is another issue that may affect State and 
SDA relations. One State's method of defending itself against 
audit exceptions is a case of point. The State is both the gram 
recipient and administrative entity for its SDAs. It imposed a 
statewide set of administrative and financial reporting 
provisions to protect its interests under the program. All 
service deliverers must use the State management information 
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system and disclose their previous audit experience at the grant 
application stage. Another State dealt with the liability issue 
by making its Department of Labor regional representatives 
responsible. They oversee all SDA grant recipient activities and 
DOL-supported program operations and coordinate all other State 
programs in the SDAs. They also provide technical assistance to 
the SDAs. 

The 40 percent youth expenditure requirement has caused 
"liability-related" problems in some States, which feel they 
cannot meet the requirement and, consequently, expect trouble for 
themselves and their SDAs. They argue that the youth requirement 
should, instead, be a youth participation rate of 40 percent. 
Otherwise, the SDAs may design expensive programs for relatively 
few people to meet the 40 percent expenditure provisions. 

However, the youth expenditure problem seemed to be 
less important in 1985 than in 1984 due to State/SDA cooperation 
in identifying solutions. In one State, for instance, one of the 
results of several SDAs requesting and receiving waivers of the 
40 percent requirement for PY 1984 was that only four of the 
State's 14 SDAs failed to meet the expenditure requirement. 
Another State permitted SDAs to fold their unspent youth money 
into their PY84 budgets, so they "in effect have a new 21-month 
youth expenditure requirement ending at the end of PY84." In 
early 1984, another State formed a study group composed of 
public- and private-sector representatives from each PIC, along 
with key State and SDA staff, to find a balance between in-school 
and out-of-school programs as a way to address the youth 
expenditure requirement. Finally, another State exempted 
incentive funds from the youth expenditure requirement (after 
first failing to get a U.S. Department of Labor interpretation on 
the matter) to help its hard-pressed SDAs. 
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3.7 Summary 



State/SDA relationships occur on many levels. 
Interaction takes place between State and local actors over: (1) 
matters of public policy; (2) questions about organizational 
design and structure; (3) operational linkages between various 
organizations and programs; and (4) ways of providing services tc 
participants. Such a multidimensional view of State/SDA 
relations reflects the realities of implementing such a complex 
program in a diffuse decisionmaking environment. State/SDA 
relationships are influenced not only by the actors involved — 
their respective motivations, personal characteristics, 
capabilities, and so forth — and the "history" of the 
relationship, but also the level and focus of the interaction 
itself, that is, whether it concerns questions of public policy, 
organizational/interorganizational systems development, or direct 
services to participants. 

Achieving a true partnership between allied job 
training programs is extremely difficult without the consent of 
the key organizational representatives involved, yet both 
executive and legislative officials are quick to mandate such 
relationships without due consideration of such factors. In 
JTPA, as in its predecessors, statements of State policy about 
partnerships with local government and between the public and 
private sectors are often rhetorical pleas rather than clear 
guidelines for action. 

The experience to date has demonstrated that 
constructive working relationships, if not "partnerships," are 
possible between States and SDAs. Moreover, it is clear that 
State/SDA relations under JTPA are continuing to evolve, with 
somewhat different functions being performed by each 
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jurisdictional level. Because the Federal legislation specified 
the State government as the responsible party, States generally 
have sought to centralize the procedural and, to a lesser extent, 
budgetary aspects of JTPA. But SDAs, in most States, seem to 
have retained considerable latitude in implementing program and 
participant priorities, in determining service mix, and in 
establishing performance expectations. Variations in the 
socioeconomic conditions of the SDAs within the States helped to 
sustain these differences. As one Associate put it: 

This aspect of JTPA is precisely what State and local 
officials alike find most attractive about it relative 
to CETA. The inability of old, highly centralized 
Federal programs to react to extreme regional 
differences within the State has always been a sore 
spot with [the State's citizens]. JTPA and the other 
State block grants have been popular precisely because 
of their decentralization features. 

Although State/SDA conflicts occurred over several 
issues, no issue was a source of conflict in a majority of the 
sample States. The most common potential source of conflict was 
the youth expenditure requirement. As reported earlier, meeting 
the youth expenditure requirement was a problem in almost all the 
States. However, States often worked cooperatively with SDAs on 
this issue to make technical adjustments to the requirement. 
State/SDA tensions were greatest in those jurisdictions where the 
State was perceived as not taking additional steps to remedy the 
problem or as being resistant to requests by SDAs for adjustment. 

Questions concerning performance standards and 
incentive grants provoked problems in about one-third of the 
States. Some SDAs believed that the States were too rigid in 
their enforcement of the standards and/or were too slow in making 
incentive grants awards or in providing technical assistance to 
address problem areas. Howeverr--th«se-issues do not seem^fee-tee — 
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pressing at this time, although they may become major sources of 
friction in subsequent program years. 

Conflict over Title IIA allocations, and problems 
associated with the 8 percent set-aside, youth competency, and 
SDA monitoring, were observed in about one quarter of the States 
In this regard, some SDAs accused their States of not doing 
enough to restore from other sources their decreased allocation 
in (PY 1985) Title IIA funds, which had come as a result of 
lowered unemployment rates. In some States, confusion existed 
between State educational agencies and SDAs over who was "in 
charge" of the 8 percent funds. Likewise, in States beginning t< 
explore seriously the youth competency area, tensions between th< 
State and SDAs arose insofar as the responsibility for the 
formulation of such competencies was concerned. Finally, some 
SDAs believed that the States were too prescriptive in their 
monitoring of SDA operations. Once again, these issues may be 
more important for what they portend about the future of JTPA's 
implementation than for what they say about its present status. 

On balance, as of the end of PY 1984, State/SDA 
relations could be characterized as positive and reasonably 
cooperative in most States, though certainly not all. However, 
it is also clear that such relationships do not just happen 
spontaneously, nor do they easily sustain themselves without 
conscious and deliberate action on the part of the actors 
involved. While State/SDA relations appeared to be good, 
resolution of conflict has been necessary at times in almost all 
States. In summary, the job training system under JTPA has not 
only matured over the last two years, but also has become much 
more complicated and elaborate. Under this evolving system, it 
is clear that good intentions alone will not be enough to effect 
the kind of job training "partne rshipl f _envisioned under the act. 
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4. PRIVATE-SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN JTPA 



One of the primary changes JTPA envisioned in Federal 
employment and training policy was an increased role of the 
private sector. Congress intended that the private sector should 
be (at least) full partners with local elected officials in 
planning and shaping the employment and training program in the 
Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) . This is manifest in the 
responsibilities vested in the Private Industry Councils (PICs) , 
as well as the requirement that the PIC be composed of a majority 
of private-sector representatives. At the State level, one-third 
of the seats on the Job Training Coordinating Councils are 
reserved for representatives from the private sector. 

4.1 Expectations for Private-Sector Involvement 

An increased private-sector role could be expected to 
change local employment and training programs for a number of 
reasons. First, there is a widespread feeling that, since the 
private sector is the source of most new job opportunities, it is 
in a position to provide the best guidance in the design of 
skill-training programs that will result in placement of 
participants. Because business owners and managers know where 
future jobs will be, they can help develop programs that match 
labor market needs. 

Second, close connections between private employers and 
local training programs can be expected to improve the program's 
chances of placing people in private-sector jobs. The 
involvement of local business executives should help build both 
. their _aiw.areness-o f a n d t hei r r ommitTnpn t: to - these -programs^ .and .„ _ _ 
their enrollees. Recruiting employers for on-the-job training 
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(OJT) slots, for example, should be easier If some employers 
already participate In the program. 

Third, private-sector people are commonly seen as more 
"bottom-line" oriented. While employment and training programs 
are seldom operated by profit-making institutions, the increased 
private-sector influence could be expressed in greater emphasis 
on measured results and efficiency. 

Fourth, private-sector actors are expected to be less 
concerned with the political ramifications of particular 
decisions. This is not to assert that all local elected 
officials sought to use CETA resources for political benefit. 
However, it is true that some decisions are easier if one does 
not have to worry about which local pressure group might dislike 
the outcome. 

Finally, some feel that increased private-sector 
participation will help avoid fraud and abuse in the programs, 
because no single set of actors completely control the program 
and because private-sector people are perceived as willing to 
"let the chips fall where they may." 

Along with these expectations of the effects of an 
increased private-sector role, there are reasons to expect some 
resistance. Local elected officials were clearly in the driver's 
seat under CETA and undoubtedly many would seek to continue that 
role under JTPA. Some resistance to a major change in direction 
can also be expected from local service providers that had 
participated in CETA, many of whom had a vested interest in loca! 
training programs. Community-based organizations (CBOs) were on( 
of the first groups to question the advisability of a major role 
for the private sector in employment and training programs. 
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Within this political setting, a number of parties were 
interested in the role the private sector would play in JTPA. 
This chapter seeks to answer the following questions: To what 
extent have the States and SDAs implemented the wish of the 
Congress for private-sector involvement in JTPA? What is the 
role of the private sector in specific programs? Is there a 
common model of private-sector participation? How much local 
variety is there? Who plays the dominant role in shaping local 
JTPA programs in the SDAs? What is the trend in private-sector 
participation? 

4 .2 Private-Sector Participation at the State Level 

As indicated earlier, one-third of the members of each 
State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) must be from the 
private sector. The act also mandates that 20 percent of the 
members be from the general public, 20 percent from local 
governments, and 20 percent from State legislatures and State 
agencies. The chair of the SJTCC must be a nongovernmental 
representative. The role of the SJTCC in the 20 sample States is 
described in Chapter 2; this section focuses on the extent to 
which the private-sector members play a significant role in the 
actual operation of the SJTCC. 

The report on the Phase I observation indicated that 
SJTCC roles varied considerably among the sample States. SJTCC 
roles fell into four broad categories: (1) active and 
influential, (2) active, but still learning the process, (3) 
dominated by the public-sector representatives or staff, and (4) 
purely advisory to the Governor. For the Phase II observation, 
the Associates were asked to describe the role of the Council in 
relation to that of the Governor and other State-level actors. 



The focus was on the development of the State services plan for 
program year 1984 (July 1984 through June 1985) • 

At that time the Associate judged that the State 
Council was the primary influence on planning in four of the 20 
sample States. In seven States, Councils had influence that was 
roughly equal to that of the Governors* In the other nine 
States, Associates reported that the Council was purely advisory 
to the Governor. 

By the time of the Phase III observation in early 
suroftftr 1985, the situation had changed very little. State 
Councils remained the primary force in JTPA in four sample 
States. They were equal to the influence of the Governor or his 
staff ir< six States and a purely advisory body in ten States. 
This represents essentially a stable situation. 

In a State in which the role of the Council was judged 
to be primary, the Associate described the arrangements as 

follows: 

The State Council views itself as the Governors policy 
arm relative to JTPA in this State, and relative to the 
staff. This relationship has evolved over the TY and 
PY84 to the point that the Council's role is to make 
policy relative to JTPA operation, advise the Governor 
on policy items it feels are beyond its charter, and to 
make decisions and provide oversight relative to the 
administration of JTPA by the State staff. 

As noted in the report on the Phase II observation, 
after the initial implementation of JTPA, the Governors generally 
receded from the scene and left decisionmaking in the hands of 
the State Council and the administrative entity staff. 
Therefore, co-equal status for the Council most often means co- 
equal status with the State administrativ e sta ff in determining^ 
policy for the JTPA program in the State. An example of this 
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situation is evidenced in the report b" an Associate from a State 
where the Council was judged to be co-equal with the State 
administrative staff. 



The State Council is probably still, best classified as 
co-equal. By this I mean that the Council has the 
authority to effectively recommend policy and none of 
its recommendations have been overturned by either 
State staff or the Governor. The Secretary of Labor 
has made a decision to accept all recommendations of 
the State Council and so far the Governor has gone 
along. Still, the State Council has not used the power 
very often. The clearest area where it has exercised 
authority is on Title III, which has now become 
entirely a State level program. 



At the same time this Associate notes: 

They [the Council] are totally dependent on State staff 
and their role has been to be informed by State staff 
and to suggest relatively minor changes in the staff 
proposals. The problem is both a low level of interest 
on the part of the private-sector members and 
continuous turnover in Council membership. 



As suggested by the comments of the Associate in the 
case just described, State Councils and their private-sector 
members often do not exercise their potential power. A number of 
Associates indicated that the Governor had, to date, not 
overturned any decisions made by the Council, but that the 
Councils were reluctant to use their power and remained in an 
advisory status, in part, this may reflect an understanding of 
their statutory position as appointed by the Governor, in other 
cases, infrequent meetings and lack of full understanding of the 
operation of the program seemed to keep them from fully 
exercising their position with respect to policymaking for JTPA. 



Further, a number of reports suggested turnover in the 
member ship. H o wever, in a ll b ut a fe w c ases t his was normal 
turnover due to expiration of terms and or business related 
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(e.g., transfers) rather than resignations due to disillusionment 
or lack of influence. 



In other cases, the Council is advisory to the Governor 
staff only and that, apparently, is the way the Governor 
staff want it. An example comes from a State where the 
is active but purely advisory. 

The Council still functions somewhere between advisory 
and co-equal relative to the staff and the Governor. 
The Council has become more involved and active over 
time, but the Governor and the State staff have kept 
this activity under control, since last year, the 
Council has moved more in the direction of becoming 
co-equal, but it has not attained that status. 

Private-Sector Participation on the Council 

Related to the role of the State Council is the role of 
the private-sector members of the Council. The two are not 
independent. As alluded to previously, the role accorded to the 
private-sector members may not be independent of the role that is 
assigned to the State Council in the organization and 
implementation of the JTPA program in the State. 

This was indicated by the results in Phase II of the 
study. At that time, overall, the private sector was strong or 
dominant on Councils in eight States. In six States, the private 
sector played a moderate role, and in six, it had only a weak 
role. Of the nine States where the SJTCC was purely advisory to 
the Governor, not one showed strong private-sector participation 
on the Council. On the other hand, among the remaining 11 
States, eight had a strong or even dominant private-sector 
membership. Thus if the Governor wanted a different program from 
CETA, private-sector influence seems to have been one of the ways 
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to accomplish that goal. In a State where the Council had not 
played a very effective role and private-sector participation had 
been weak, the Associate reported: 



Among the membership, elected officials rarely show up 
at meetings; legislators never. Private-sector 
participation is limited to a few committed activists, 
and State agency heads almost always send 
representatives — usually program people who are 
active in JTPA administration themselves. The two SDA 
directors on the Council are always there, and take a 
prominent part in meetings. So do staff from the 
Department of Community Affairs, who attend committee 
and Council meetings in force. Thus, the Council is 
not a particularly independent force in JTPA policy and 
administration • 



Among the States in which the State Council played a 
role equal to that of the Governor, private-sector influence 
varied greatly, in one such State, the Associate reported: 

An explicit decision has been made to follow the 
recommendations of the State Council, and none of its 
recommendations has yet been rejected. Still, the 
state Council has not exercised its authority in any 
wholesale manner, it has, for the most part, deferred 
to the State staff in the development of the plan for 
program year 1984. 



Another Associate reported a growing role for the 

SJTCC: 



The role of the SJTCC during the early days of the 
transition year was primarily reactive. The SJTCC 
tended to adopt the State administrative staff 1 s 
recommendations with minor revisions. Toward the end 
of the TY, there was evidence the Council had begun to 
occupy more of an equal position. As one top-level 
administrator put it, "The staff has to earn it 
(passage of its recommendations) every step of the way 
now." 
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These same two States, which were alike in the 
Councils role, differed in the degree of private-sector 
involvement. The first State had weak private-sector 
participation: 

Public-sector members of the Council have greater 
interest in JTPA, and their role on the Council is 
dominant. The private-sector members have not been 
active, and even their attendance at State Council 
meetings has been exceedingly poor. The State has not 
yet devised a way to actively involve private-sector 
representatives in the State Council or, more generally, 
in JTPA at the State level. 



The second State, by contrast, had strong private- 
sector participation: 

The private-sector members of the SJTCC are currently 
among the Council's more active and vociferous members. 
Their role has increased since the earlier report for 
several reasons. First, they have become knowledgeable 
about the program. Second, key private-sector members 
have assumed committee leadership positions. Third, 
the governor has personally encouraged his private- 
sector appointees to actively participate in SJTCC 
activities. 



The roles of the SJTCC and the private-sector members 
on the Council still varied greatly among the States, it is 
clear, however, that where private-sector participation is 
strong, the role of the Council tends to be strong as well. 



Another issue is the trend in private-sector 
involvement at the Council level. Because of the heavy 
responsibilities of the SJTCC in the ec.rly stages of JTPA 
implementation, there has been interest in whether the private- 
sector members would retain ;heir commitment after the big policy 
decisions were made. On the other hand, some questioned whether 
private-sector participants were knowledgeable enough to 
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contribute to early program decisions and whether they would stay 
involved long enough to make a difference in the programs. 

The answer to this question lies in the results of the 
Phase III observation. As mentioned in Chapter 2, in only three 
States had the role of the private-sector members diminished by 
the end of the program year. Two of these were in States where 
the role of the Council was judged purely advisory to the 
Governor and the State administrative staff. The other was in a 
State where their role was judged co-equal with that of the State 
staff (a State where the Governor has not had much involvement 
with the program.) 

In Phase II, private-sector members of the State 
Councils were considered to be strong or dominant in eight of the 
sample States, moderately active in six, and weak or not a 
significant force on the council in six States. In Phase III, 
the private-sector members of the State Councils were considered 
to be active and dominant in 13 of the States, moderately active 
in four of the States and weak or not a force on the Council in 
three States. Of this latter group, they were considered 
"nonexistent" and "no force" in two States in which the Council 
was purely advisory to the State and staff and the Governor and 
"weak with poor attendance" in one State in which the Council was 
considered to be a co-equal body with the State staff and the 
Governor . 

At the same time, the private-sector members of the 
Council were active (and in most cases dominant) in the four 
States in which the Council was considered to ba the primary 
actor in the decisionmaking for JTPA in the State. Similarly, 
the private-sector members were active or the primary force on 
the Council in four of the six States in which the Council was 
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considered to be co-equal to the other actors in the 
determination of JTPA policy. 

Thus, the conclusion has to be that while the State 
Councils are advisory to the Governor and the State administra- 
tive staffs in half the States and primary relative to those 
other actors in only four, the role of the private-sector members 
has increased over the year. Thirteen State Councils have 
private-sector contingents that are active or dominant compared 
to eight at the end of the transition year (Phase II) . The 
number of States with weak private-sector memberships on the 
State Councils correspondingly declined from six to three. 
Therefore, the private-sector role in JTPA increased over the 
year. 

The other issue that was raised as the result of the 
Phase II observation was whether the private-sector members of 
the State Council would engage in "marketing" the program to 
private-sector employers and, in the long run, improve the 
credibility of the program to potential employers of 
participants. Along this dimension, the results are not very 
gratifying. Only four of the States indicated any form of 
marketing of the program and its products (participants) to other 
employers in the State, and in two of these, the efforts were 
staff initiated rather than emanating from the Council itself. 

The last State-level issue to be addressed is the link 
between JTPA and economic development efforts in the States. In 
Phase I, this was found to be a primary factor in seeking strong 
private-sector involvement in the SJTCC. Fourteen of the 20 
sample states reported using JTPA as an economic development 
tool. 
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The Phase II observation suggested that there may have 
been more rhetoric than reality to the JTPA-economic development 
link. In about half the States, there were only weak links or 
none at all between JTPA and State economic development efforts. 
These tend to be States with no unemployment problem or where the 
JTPA program most closely resembles CETA. The statement from an 
Associate in a midwestern State illustrates this common pattern: 

Although there is lip service paid to the development 
link with JTPA, it is not a strong one. As a 
development staff person told me, they make sure they 
offer JTPA services to prospective employers , but since 
every State has the program, it isn't considered much 
of a selling point. 



In only a few States could a strong link be discerned 
between economic development goals and the JTPA program. In one 
of these States, conventional devices were used rather 
aggressively by the Governor: 

The Governor clearly acknowledged that the link between 
JTPA and economic development is the primary focus in 
the State. This was accomplished by retaining control 
over Title III funds in a statewide program and using 
all of the 8 percent set-aside for customized training. 
In addition, the Governor's coordination criteria 
require that SDAs reserve 10 percent of their Title IIA 
allocation for additional customized training programs 
within their areas. This thrust was reinforced when the 
Governor exercised his power to control 10 percent of 
the Wagner-Peyser allocation and channeled those funds 
into job-generating activities. 



In Phase III, this conclusion had not changed. Even in 
some States that were actively involved in economic development, 
JTPA was most often not a part of the "bag of tools" utilized by 
the State for economic development purposes. Some use of JTPA 
for economic development occurred at the SDA level, to which we 
now turn. 
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4.3 Private-Sector Participation at the SPA Level 

Private Industry Councils (pics) are the major avenue 
for private-sector participation in the SDAs. PICs are to 
perform planning and oversight functions jointly with local 
elected officials. The act mandates that a majority of PIC 
members including the chair be private-sector representatives, 
making possible private-sector control of the PIC. Two concerns 
that emerged early in the implementation of JTPA, however, cast 
doubt on whether the private sector would take control as the 
Congress intended. 

The first concern was how soon private-sector PIC 
members could achieve a grasp of the program sufficient to 
contribute to shaping it. The will to use one's influence is not 
enough; it is also necessary to understand the program. Because 
most public-sector members of the PIC were expected to be 
experienced CETA hands, there was concern that private-sector 
members would be left behind. 

The other concern was whether private- sector represent- 
representatives would actually take an interest in employment and 
training programs for the economically disadvantaged. While 
creating more opportunities for the disadvantaged is in 
everyone's interest, it was difficult to see just how the private 
employers represented on a PIC would benefit directly from this 
activity. Some argued that apparent conflicts of interest might 
arise if firms represented on a PIC were then given OJT slots and 
other program benefits, but that denying these firms any such 
benefits would be asking them to serve purely out of a sense of 
corporate responsibility. Some firms might conclude that they 
had more to gain by avoiding Participation on the PIC. 



Findings from the first two rounds of the study 
suggested that these two concerns were not groundless, but may be 
less serious than some had thought. 

As to the first concern, a sizable number of private- 
sector PIC members had experience with employment and training 
programs. Among the 27 PICs where a determination could be made, 
in 12 of these PICs, more than 20 percent of the private-sector 
PIC members had previous PIC experience under CETA Title VII. 
Nevertheless, there were ten PICs among the 27 where none of the 
private-sector representatives had any previous experience. 
Therefore, it is likely that, in some local areas, private-sector 
input was not effective in the early stages of JTPA 
implementation . 

The results from the Phase I observation showed that 
the ability of private-sector representatives to play a full role 
was a valid concern at that time, as indicated in Table 4-1. 
Among the 22 SDAs reviewed in the first round, the PIC had 
greater influence than local elected officials in only six. 
Another six PICs were classified as advisory, but attempting to 
move to equal status with local elected officials. A total of 
ten PICs were founJ to be purely advisory to local elected 
officials. In other words, the local partnership had not yet 
been consummated on terms favorable to private-sector 
participation and direction. 
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Table 4-1. Role of PlCs relative to local elected officials and 
JTPA staff over time (percent) 

Phase I Phase II Phase III 

Primary 27 60 # 65 

Equal 27 18 18 

Advisory 45 23 18 

Number of SDAs 22 40 40 

By the conclusion of the transition year (Phase II) , 
however, the field observations yielded a very different picture. 
In 24 of the 40 SDAs observed in summer 1984 (60 percent) , the 
PIC was primary or dominant in influence in determining the 
content of the *>Y 1984 services plan. The PIC and local elected 
officials were judged equal in another seven SDAs (18 percent) . 
In only nine of 40 SDAs (23 percent) was the PIC purely advisory 
in determining local JTPA program plans for PY i984. 

There is much variety among the SDAs, so much that it 
is hard to discern any central tendency. It is worth noting that 
only two of nine PlCs that were purely advisory in the first 
observation were still in that category at the end of the second 
(Phase II) observation. Among the six PICs deemed to be advisory 
but attempting to move to co-equal status, only one was still 
advisory to local elected officials. Thus, there was a strong 
movement in the direction of private-sector influence. 

As indicated in Table 4-1, at the end of the 
observation for Phase III of the study, the role of the PICs had 
increased even more over that observed in Phase II of the study. 
At the end of Phase III, 26 of the SDAs in the sample had PICS 
that were considered primary in the establishment of policy for 
JTPA. Seven PICs had a role equal to that of the local elected 
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officials and only seven PICS remained in a purely advisory 
capacity, including a couple of cases in which the PIC was in an 
advisory relationship to the staff of the administrative entity 
for the SDA. 

There had been even more of a qualitative shift in 
influence than is indicated in the counts presented above. In 
response to questions concerning the influence of the private- 
sector members of the Pics, the Associates indicated a general 
increase in private-sector involvement. The private-sector 
members of the Council were the dominant force on the Councils in 
12 of the SbAs, a growing influence on the Councils in another 
11, and considered equal to the other groups represented on the 
Council (most often the public-sector members and the staffs) in 
another five SDAs. The private-sector members were considered 
purely advisory or "no force" in the remaining 12 SDAs. 

In light of earlier concerns that private-sector 
interest and influence would wane, this issue was addressed in 
Phase III. In response to these questions, numerous Associates 
indicated lower turnover, increased attendance, and more active 
involvement of the private-sector members of the councils, often 
indicating that attendance was more of a problem with the public- 
sector members than with the private-sector members. Further, 
the public-sector (agency) representatives were more often likely 
to send surrogate members or designees than the private-sector 
members. Some private-sector members lost interest and left the 
councils, of course, but these were relatively few and far 
between. This included a few cases in which members were asked 
to resign due to poor attendance. Several Pics in the sample 
have rules that anyone who misses three consecutive meetings 
(which are normally once a month) will be asked to resign. Some 
of these and others also have rules that public-sector members, 
may send designees who are allowed to vote, while the private- 
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sector members are not allowed to designate an alternate. Most 
of the turnover that did occur was due to expiration of terms or 
business conditions. In a few cases, there was concern about 
conflict of interest problems. 



Some examples may be more enlightening than the summary 
comments. The first of these comes from the Associate in an SDA 
in which the Pic is the primary source of policy and the private- 
sector members are the dominant force on the PIC. 

To understand this SDA, it is necessary to understand 
that since the 1960s, the corporate community has 
demonstrated a high degree of community involvement. 
The corporate community is sizable and involves the 
corporate headquarters of some very large firms. These 
firms have utilized the local Chamber of Commeice as 
the vehicle for much of their community activity. The 
•Chamber of Commerce is used to being given the clout to 
twist arms for significant participation and seeing the 
corporate giants compete for the high ground. This 
corporate community had a role in CETA from the late 
1970s by "loaning" managers to help "straighten out" a 
messed up local administration of CETA. The Chamber of 
Commerce had helped to organize the CETA PIC, and under 
JTPA, also has helped to organize the JTPA PIC. The 
new PIC has a staff funded by contributions funneled 
through the Chamber, is housed with the Chamber and 
generally must be viewed as imbedded in that long term 
community involvement effort by the corporate 
community. As such, they have clout and access to 
resources that we would believe is not common. This 
means that the PIC operates at a somewhat elevated 
level. Some examples include: The PIC established a 
"quota" of summer youth slots for each of the 95 
largest employers in the SDA and then called to inform 
them of their "responsibility." It worked because if 
thay get an initial stall from the personnel office, 
the president of the Chamber would then call the 
president of the company. The result was so many youth 
slots that they are now having trouble finding enough 
youth to fill them. 

The PIC target for next year is to be involved in the 
creation of jobs for l/10th of the unemployed in the 
SDA. They estimate that total at 35,000 so the target 
is 3,500 jobs. JTPA will involve only 700 jobs, so 
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clearly the horizons of the PIC extend far beyond the 
limits of JTPA. 



The above described SDA may not be typical of all SDAs 
in the primary category, but certainly represents one end of the 
spectrum. A more typical case that indicates the increasing 
inf lue r ;e of the private sector comes from a suburban SDA in 
which the PIC was categorized as the primary actor. 

The PIC is composed of 23 members, however, it is 
dominated by a small cadre of 6 or 7 very active 
members, mostly from the private sector and educational 
communities. The PIC chairperson is very enthusiastic, 
aggressive individual. He did a lot during PY84 to 
increase involvement of the PIC in policymaking 
activities, especially with regard to choosing service 
providers . 

The real impact of the PIC has been in choosing the 
PY85 subcontractors once the proposals were submitted. 
The influence of the private-sector members in these 
decisions has been quite apparent. The PIC has made a 
strong commitment to performance-based contracting, 
regularly espousing effectiveness and efficiency goals. 
In PY85, the PIC recommended the elimination of some 
long-time contractors who did not perform well in PY84. 
PIC members have also asked for monthly updates on the 
performance levels of all classroom traix.ing 
subcontractors . 



As suggested in this quote, performance contracting and 
"results" are major attractions to the private-sector members of 
the PlCs. After voluminous plans and papers and the inevitable 
turf fights that accompanied the early implementation of the 
program, attention to jobs, placements and effectiveness seems to 
provide a spark to the interest of these individuals. 



Even the fact that in some of these jurisdictions the 
PICs were described as equal to the local elected officials does 
not completely tell the story of the change that has taken place 
in the course of the year. The following case is one in which 
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ttM KC is described as equal to the local elected officials, but 
the influence of the private-aector membera of tha pic ia 
growing. 



Tha city/county PZC and tha local alactad officiala 
(LEOs) ara equals, aa dafinad in thair agreement, with 
policy decisions a shared raaponaibility. During tha 
process oC approving proposals for PYJ4, tha city 
Manager expressed opposition to e program bacauaa of 
concern with e low positive termination rata. His 

Ksition was contained in e lattar raad to tha full PIC 
fore the committee had praaantad ita program and 
allocations r ec omme n dations to tha council. Many PIC 
members reacted with anger and confusion; it appeared 
that a significant segment of the pic members were 
unaware of the co-equal status of city government. Aa 
a result of this situation, avenuea of LEO influence on 
program definition have been formalised in a flow 
diagram in an attempt to prevent future uncertainty. 
That diagram indicates multiple points for LEO 
expreeaion during the policy proceaa. 



Zt ia not always the PIC itaelf that providea the 
leadership or tha influence. That may often come from the 
committee structure, particularly that of the executive 
committee. The following caae deacribaa the aituation in a 
aingle oounty 8 DA where the "Pic" is the primary partner and 
private-sector influence ia growing. 



The PZC consists of 38 membera, with 24 aembera 
representing the private aector. The entire PIC meets 
on the everege of four times per year, depending on the 
presence of proposals. Both the adainiatrative entity 
and the Executive Director of the pic believe that 
absenteeism is a major problem. ... it muat be 
understood, however, that the rolea of the pic in 
planning, service decisions, and policy ia veated in 
ita executive committee. The role of the full PIC has 
not changed appreciably aince the laat observation, it 
reviews the work of the executive committee and votes 
on proposals. Zt is the private-aector influence on 
the Executive Committee which has been the source of 

eivate-seotor change and this is more a function of 
dividual characteristics than of group affiliation. 
In other words, incraaaed private-aector involvement 
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can be traced to the actions of a few key private- 
sector individuals. 



Cases in which the PIC is purely advisory are often 
those in which it is preferred that way by the local elected 
officials. These often are also situations in which the PIC is 
large, has no subcommittee structure and, in some .cases, is 
dominated by the staff of the administrative entity. The 
following is from a county SDA in which both the PIC and its 
private-sector members are considered purely advisory. 

The LEOs are not important actors in the county JTPA 
program. Rather, the important power relationship is 
between the PIC staff and the PIC. overall, if I had 
to rank the proactive nature of the PIC on a scale of 1 
to 10 (10-primary, 1-purely advisory) , I would give it 
a 3 or maybe a 4. Of the 17 members, only three or 
four (all non-private-sector) have provided consistent 
input, while the rest either don't make the meetings or 
don't do anything if they do make the meetings. 
Lately, for example, the PIC has not been making 
quorums, so that decisions requiring PIC approval have 
been approved over the telephone. It is my opinion 
that this lack of involvement is welcomed by the staff, 
which attempts to minimize PIC input. 



4.4 Other Private-Sector Influences 

Private-sector people are playing other roles in JTPA 
programs besides serving on PICs. In six of the 40 sample SDAs 
the PIC itself is the grant recipient and administrative entity. 
Obviously in these cases, the private-sector PIC members 
participate in the usual functions associated with overseeing a 
major undertaking. But aside from direct managerial input, what 
else has private-sector participation in JTPA produced? 

Even when the PIC is not dominant, it can shield local 
elected officials anxious about possible liability or fraud and 
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abuse issues. This is an important function in a program like 
JTPA, where the Federal government has imposed few definitive 
regulations. A number of Associates mentioned this as one reason 
why local elected officials (and State Governors) were willing to 
give primary authority to the PICs or share power with the State 
Council. An example comes from an Associate in a large SDA: 

The local elected official depends heavily on the PIC 
to provide assurances that the program is operating in 
accordance with law and with good business practice. 
The local elected officials in this SDA are 
surprisingly unconcerned about program issues, 
including liability for disallowed costs. 



Private-sector input is also valuable when it comes 
time to pull the plug on an unproductive contractor. A previous 
quote noted the same sort of situation in another jurisdiction. 
This emphasis on results and efficiency is a natural role for 
private-sector council members. This influence may not be 
independent of the point made above concerning shielding elected 
officials from politically difficult decisions or the potential 
for fraud and abuse. One of the most likely places for lobbying 
and political pressure is in the selection or retention of 
service providers. This is particularly true if the service 
provider is identified with a politically important or powerful 
group or geographic area. According to the Associate in a large- 
city SDA; 

They [the PIC] and the new private-sector members feel 
no pressure to fund poor service providers. The 
private-sector orientation of JTPA seems to offer the 
rationale for cutting them off, an orientation which 
was not present under CETA. Undoubtedly the private- 
sector majority on the PIC makes such decisions easier 
to make and harder to overturn through political means. 
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Other examples of private-sector influence relate to 
marketing the JTPA program to the community and, more 
particularly, to the business sector. One example follows: 

The State Chamber of Commerce is quite actively 
involved in promoting JTPA throughout the State and has 
had a major impact. Working with Job Service staff and 
occasionally members of the regional PICs, they have 
made local presentations in over 140 communities 
statewide that have been attended by over 4,000 
employers. These meetings cover a range of topics 
besides Titles IIA and III programs under JTPA, but 
there is no question that the word is out. For 
example, with the help of some 6 percent money, an 
employer outreach program was conducted in one region 
that resulted in 50 requests from employers for OJT 
contracts. Before the program, these employers hadn't 
heard of JTPA. 



As a result of the indications in the Phase II 
observation that a number of SDAs were undertaking marketing 
efforts aimed at selling the program to employers as well as 
potential participants, a followup on these efforts was included 
in Phase III of the study. In summary, almost half (17) of the 
SDAs were doing some marketing. Of these, seven were printing 
brochures for distribution to organizations that might be a 
source of potential participants or to potential employers of 
program participants as well as publicity such as radio and 
television spots or newspaper advertisements that described the 
program or encouraged participants or employers to call. The 
other ten were engaging in activities that encouraged the use of 
OJT among employers or advertising the availability of the 
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Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC). 1 The remaining 14 of the SDAs 
in the sample were doing either no or minimal marketing of the 
program. Minimal marketing might include printing brochures to 
hand out to potential participants. 



Almost one-fourth (nine) of the SDAs in the sample were 
actively engaged in marketing their programs and participants. 
In addition to some of the activities described previously, this 
might include contracts with advertising agencies, chambers of 
commerce or public relations firms to publicize their programs, 
job fairs for potential employers of participants from particular 
programs (e.g. clerical or word processing), sending brochures 
describing the benefits of OJT or TJTC to all accountants in the 
SDA, etc. The following report is from an Associate in a large 
city that is actively engaged in marketing its programs. 

The PIC Marketing Committee was very active in PY84, 
primarily due to the efforts of the PIC chair who is 
also in charge of marketing efforts for the State 
Council. During the year, a slide presentation aimed 
at potential employers was put together along with a 
plan for its use. The committee also developed a 
brochure and had various promotional items (pens, 
coasters, calendars) made for distribution at business 
expositions, job fairs, civic and professional clubs, 
and visits to prospective employers. Flyers were 
printed to distribute to potential participants, 
newspapers, community newsletters, etc. The marketing 
group is hoping to put together a public service 
announcement in PY85. Thus far, the primary emphasis 
has been on reaching potential employers and marketing 
the adult program, m these efforts, OJT and TJTC have 
been highlighted. 



Note that the coding here is hierarchical. That is, an SDA that 
is encouraging the use of OJT may also have brochures for 
potential participants. These activities might also include 
contacting new or expanding firms to advise them of the 
availability of OJT and TJTC. 
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Several of the SDAs in the sample were engaged In 
activities that might be better called economic development than 
marketing, but that were related to their marketing activities. 
In one SDA, the private-sector membership of the council Is the 
local economic development board. In others, the PIC Is 
represented on the chamber of commerce or has contracts for 
promotion with the chamber. In others, the PIC Is part of the 
local economic development delegation that visits potential new 
firms to offer OJT, TJTC, and customized training, as well as 
employee referrals to any firm that locates in its boundaries. 



4.5 Summary 

A major goal of the JTPA legislation was to involve the 
private sector as a significant partner in employment and 
training programs at both the State and Service Delivery Area 
levels, it was thought that the private-sector members might 
have an impact on program decisions, assist in marketing the 
program and push for links to economic development activities. 

An issue at the State level was whether private-sector 
involvement might wane after the initial organizational phase was 
over, in this regard, the conclusion to be drawn from Phase III 
of the study is that while the State Councils are, by their 
nature, advisory to the Governor and his staff, the role of the 
private-sector members has increased. In this phase of the 
study, 13 State Councils (65 percent) had private-sector 
contingents that were active or dominant, compared to eight at 
the end of the transition year. Further, although a number of 
Associates 1 reports suggested turnover in membership, in all but 
a few cases, this was due to expiration of terms or business 
transfers rather disillusionment or lack of influence, in 
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general, the Associates indicated lover turnover, increased 
attendance and more active involvement of the private-sector 
members. Indeed, absence and the use of designees was reported 
to be more of a problem with public-sector members. 

At the SDA level, there has been a steady rise in the 
influence of the PICs and their private-sector members. In the 
initial phase of the study, 45 percent of the PICs were judged to 
be advisory to the local elected officials and JTPA staffs. By 
Phase ill, the pic was judged to be the primary influence on 
program planning in 65 percent of the SDAs in the sample. 
Further, the influence of the private-sector members has 
increased over time, in Phase III, they were judged dominant or 
a growing influence on the PICs in 23 of the SDAs (58 percent) in 
the sample, an influence equal to that of the public-sector 
members and staffs in another five (13 percent) and purely 
advisory on 12 PICs (30 percent) . 

By the end of program year 1984 (Phase III) , almost 
half the SDAs in the sample were engaged in marketing their 
programs to some degree and half of these were actively engaged 
in, for example, contacting employers to describe the benefits of 
OJT or TJTC, holding job fairs for employers, etc. Several SDAs 
were engaged in economic development activities such as offering 
training and screening and referral of potential employees 
(participants) . 
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5. THE TARGETING AND SELECTION PROCESS 



Participant characteristics are one of the most 
important features of a training and employment program. Most 
programs of the past 20 years have set some minimum eligibility 
requirements, but have not provided enough resources to serve all 
who met them. Instead, they have relied on program operators to 
devise ways to select participants from the eligible population. 



In some programs, the law or administrative regulations 
have prescribed rules for outreach, intake, screening, and 
selection. As these rules become more detailed, program 
operators have less discretion in choosing participants. Setting 
such rules has been defended on the ground that it prevents 
undesirable practices such as "creaming" — that is, choosing 
those who already have work skills rather than those needing more 
help. Extensive restrictions on participant eligibility, 
however, may limit local program operators 1 ability to tailor 
programs to specific community needs, or to serve people who need 
services but do not meet certain eligibility requirements. 



JTPA provides more latitude in setting criteria and 
choosing participants than any other Federal training program of 
the last two decades. It gives the States wide discretion, and 
most States allow SDAs to exercise similar discretion. The law 
also grants the private sector a larger role in planning and 
operations, and thus (possibly) in selecting participants. 
JTPA's language supporting local choice in selecting 
participants, then, is consistent with its actual practice; 
previous legislation took away much local choice by setting 
detailed eligibility criteria. 
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Nevertheless, targeting remains an important research 
question. JTPA's impact cannot be evaluated until it is known 
who was served and how the targeting decisions affected program 
operations. The selection process is especially critical because 
the program is relatively small and the eligible population has 
been expanded. 



5.1 Eligibility Criteria and Participant Characteristics 

To provide a framework for analyzing State and SDA 
targeting and selection procedures, nationally representative 
data were used to estimate how many people were eligible for 
Title IIA of JTPA; how many actually participated; and how 
eligibles and participants differed in certain characteristics. 

The number of people eligible for Title IIA was 
estimated from the March 1984 Current Population Survey (CPS) • 
We used an approach developed in an earlier study analyzing CETA 
eligibility. 1 Each individual, 14 years old and older, on the 
CPS file was evaluated to determine whether he or she satisfied 
any components of the JTPA definition of "economically 
disadvantaged. 11 These components include receiving public 
assistance and living in a family with an income below the 
poverty level, etc. A person fitting any of these categories was 
classified as eligible for JTPA Title IIA. Although the law 
allows persons who are not economically disadvantaged to make up 
as much as 10 percent of enrollees, it was impossible to 
operationalize this provision in our eligibility simulation. 
Hence, those identified as JTPA eligible in this study represent 



Kalman Rupp et al, "Eligibility and Participation Rates of Older 
Americans in Employment and Training Programs," RR-83-11, 
Research Report Series, Washington, D.C.: National Commission 
for Employment Policy. 
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the narrower population of economically disadvantaged 
individuals. 

Data on JTPA participants were derived from the Job 
Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) Quick Turnaround enrollee 
sample for transition year 1984 (October 1, 1983 through June 30, 
1984) and for the first three quarters of program year 1984 (July 
1984 - March 1985). While the CPS data on eligibles cover a full 
calendar year, the JTLS data are limited to enrollees during two 
3 -quarter periods. 



Selection and Self-Selection 

It is important to understand how data on eligibles and 
participants are related to each other. The number and 
characteristics of participants reflect both the supply of 
program slots and the demand for program services. Targeting and 
other program operator decisions (e.g., outrench, screening) 
affect the supply of program slots. The demand for these slots, 
however, depends on self -selection by eligibles. Not all people 
who are eligible for JTPA apply for it, or would apply even if 
outreach efforts were more widespread or aggressive. Some groups 
of eligibles, such as people who hold full-time jobs, do not need 
program services. Other eligibles are not in the labor force, 
have family responsibilities, or are too old or too sick to 
benefit from JTPA training. For these reasons, the number of 
people who are eligible should not be interpreted as a measure of 
either the need or the demand for program participation. 
Targeting and other program operator selection processes interact 
with participant self-selection; the data reflect both. 
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Numbers of Eliaibles 



The data show that 23 percent of the U.S. population, 
14 years old and older, satisfied the Title HA economically 
disadvantaged eligibility criteria at some time during 1983. 
This amounts to an estimated 42.3 million persons. The number of 
new Title HA enrollees during the three quarters of the 
transition year was 585,700; if the program had operated at this 
level for a full year, an estimated 780,930 people would have 
participated. At this annualized level, JTPA could serve 1.85 
percent of the Title IIA eligible population. 

A comparison of the number of people eligible for JTPA 
with the number who were eligible for CETA shows how broad the 
JTPA criteria are. Forty percent of JTPA eligibles wQuld not 
have been eligible for CETA Title IIB, while 95 percent of the 
26.8 million persons who satisfied the CETA eligibility criteria 
are eligible for JTPA. The primary reason CETA was more 
restrictive than JTPA is that CETA Title IIB required an 
individual to be not only economically disadvantaged but also 
unemployed, underemployed, or in school. JTPA Title ha 
eligibility is not tied to labor force participation. 

Although the appropriation for JTPA is less than the 
funding for CETA in its last years, JTPA's average cost per 
participant is substantially lower than that of CETA. Even so, 
the annualized number of Title ha participants served under JTPA 
during the transition year (780,930 persons) was lower than the 
number served under CETA during FY 1981 (890,370). 

The data also reveal that the more liberal JTPA 
eligibility definition, in itself, did not substantially change 
the mix of participants served. The vast majority of JTPA Title 
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IIA participants (88 percent) would have qualified under CETA as 
well. Of the 12 percent who would not, 6 percent were not 
economically disadvantaged and 6 percent were not eligible for 
other reasons. This suggests that self -selection and explicit or 
implicit program targeting are more important than the 
restrictiveness of the eligibility rules. 

The importance of self-selection among eligibles is 
further underlined by labor force status data. Exactly one-half 
of JTPA eligibles were outside the labor force for the whole 
year. This portion is even higher (closer to 80 percent) for 
those 55 years and over, and somewhat higher than average in the 
youth group. Many of these people do not have the desire or 
ability to enter or re-enter the labor force, and therefore are 
unlikely to apply for JTPA. At the other end of the scale, 12 
percent of all JTPA eligibles (and almost 20 percent of those 
between 45 and 55 years old) worked throughout the whole year. 
For different reasons, these people are also unlikely to apply 
for JTPA. 



Characteristics of Eligibles and JTPA Participants 

What was the end result of the supply and demand 
factors that entered into the JTPA selection process? The 
following sections compare eligibles and participants for several 
important characteristics. 

Youths . The proportion of youths (14 to 21 years old) 
is substantially lower among eligibles (19 percent) than among 
participants (40 percent) . This is a sizeable difference, and 
may help explain why many SDAs find it difficult to satisfy the 
youth expenditure requirement, as discussed in Chapter 7. Other 
characteristics will be separately presented for adults and 
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youths. Table 5-1 describes adult JTPA eligibles and 
participants by various characteristics and contains comparable 
data for adult CETA Title IIB participants. 

Gender, Acre, and Race. Relative to their proportion of 
the eligible population, males were somewhat overrepresented 
among participants during the transition year, but the female 
share among adults increased significant during PY84, Consistent 
with expectations, older individuals are underrepresented among 
participants. This is largely because many older people have 
dropped out of the labor force because of retirement or poor 
health. Whites are underrepresented, blacks are overrepresented 
(they tend to be more disadvantaged than whites) , and other 
minority groups are represented in JTPA Title ha roughly in 
proportion to their representation in the eligible population. 

Economic Status . Participants are moic disadvantaged 
than eligibles according to family income and labor market 
criteria. Multiple regression models show that unemployment is 
the most important predictor of JTPA participation. These 
findings are consistent with the expectation that the demand for 
JTPA participation should be associated with economic 
disadvantage, since the more disadvantaged are most likely to 
benefit from participation in JTPA. It is possible that 
targeting decisions also contributed to this finding. 

Detailed labor force status data reveal that the 
distribution of JTPA entrants by labor force status markedly 
differs from the distribution of JTPA eligibles. More than half 
of JTPA eligibles, but only about 10 percent of JTPA participants 
were not in the labor force prior to entry. The vast majority of 
JTPA entrants (80 percent) were unemployed at entry, vhile the 
proportion of those who were employed at entry is also 
substantially lower than the corresponding figure for the 
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Table 5-1. Distribution of adult JTPA Title HA eligibles (i), 

and participants (ii), and CETA Title IIB participants 
(iii) by various characteristics (percent) 







JTPA Participants 






JTPA 


Oct. 83- 


July 84- 


CETA 


Characteristics 


Eligibles 


June 84 


March 85 


Participants 


Total 


1002 


1002 


1002 


1002 


Sex 








• 


naie 


43 . 3 


50.5 


45.8 


45.5 


Fema 1 e 


56.7 


49. 5 


54. 2 


54.5 


Age 










22-44 


55.2 


87.6 


88. 7 


88.6 


45-54 


11.4 


8.3 


6.7 


7.9 


55 or more 


33.4 


4.1 


4.6 


3.5 


Minority Status 










White (excluding Hispanic) 


66.3 


57.3 


57 .6 


51.5 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


21.0 


29.4 




29. 1 


Hispanic 


9.2 


9.4 




11.4 


. Other 


3.0 


3.9 


3.6 


7.9 


Family Income as Percent 










of Poverty Line 










502 or less 


42.9 


69.0 


65 .0 


68.6 


51-70% 


11.7 


10.2 


12.7 


9. 1 


71-902 


15.3 


10.5 


12.4 


7.9 


91-1002 


7.1 


4.2 


3.9 


4.0 


iui% or more 


23 . 1 


6.1 


6. 1 


10.4 


Family Income per Person 










$500 or less 


27.1 


48.2 


43.5 


54.1 


JUl 1 , uuu 


/ . Z 


9.3 


8.8 


12.6 


1,001-2,000 


16.7 


17.3 


18.2 


18.6 


2,001-4,000 


31.1 


IB .o 


21 • 3 


11.5 


4,001 or more 


17.8 


6.4 


8.2 


3.2 


Labor Force Status 










Employed 


36.6 


8.8 


10.1 


13.2 


Unemployed 


10.1 


82.2 


79.7 


56.2 


Not in Labor Force 


53.3 


9.0 


10.3 


30.7 


Receiving Public Assistance 


44.1 


43.8 


43.9 


53.8 


Receiving AFDC 


12.8 


21.4 


22.0 


25.3 


Receiving SSI 


15.2 


1.8 


2.3 


5.6 


Education 










Less than high school 


47.5 


24.8 


26.0 


35.0 


High school or more 


52.5 


75.2 


74.0 


65.0 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population Survey (i); 

JTPA Participants from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey (July 1, 1980-June 30, 1981). 
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substantially lower than tha corresponding figura for tha 
eligible population. Again, tha data auggaat that participant 
sal f •selection, aa wall as program oparator and othar aalaction 
prooeseea, lsrgsly aooomplishsd what striotar aligibility 
oritsris would hava produoad. 

Ova rail, public assistanoa raoipiants ara raprasantad 
in tha participant population in a sonawhat lowar proportion than 
in tha sligibls population. Within this group, however, AFDC 
raoipiants ara ovarrapraaantad aaong partioipanta and 881 
raoipiants ara undarrapraaantad. Tha finding concaming SSI is 
expected, tinea aost SSI raoipianta ara diaablad or oldar 
parsons. 

iduaatlnn. finally, thoaa with battar education ara 
ovarrapraaantad aaong partioipanta. This finding oan ba partly 
explained by two factors. The first is self saleotion. when we 
hold oonstant incoae and work experience, better educated people 
ara sore likely than othere to apply for training. The aecond ia 
that oldar people, who are on average leaa well educated than 
younger people, ara alao leaa likely to participate in JTPA. 
However, this finding is alao related to acreening proceasaa, to 
ba discussed later in this chapter. The data alao indicate that 
high school dropouts are underrepreeented aaong partioipanta, 
although an exact aeasureaent vaa not pooaible becauae of alight 
differences in definition between the CPS and JTLS. 



C1TA end JTPA Participant Ch aracteristics 

The data also indicate that the distribution of adult 
JTPA Title ZZA partioipanta by various characteriatics is 
ooaparable to the distribution of CETA Title IIB participants. 
As Table 5-1 shows, woaen are soaewhat leaa likely to be enrolled 
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in JTPA than under CETA, and older people and whites are slightly 
more likely to participate in JTPA than in CETA. Both JTPA and 
CETA overrepresent the more disadvantaged as measured by family 
income and unemployment experience. 

Labor force status data also show some important 
differences between JTPA and CETA. Although JTPA eligibility 
rules do not contain any restrictions with respect to labor force 
status, while most CETA titles contained rules targeting 
unemployed or underemployed individuals, the proportion of 
unemployed entrants is higher under JTPA when compared to CETA. 

Although a somewhat higher proportion of CETA entrants 
were employed, the bulk of the JTPA-CETA difference is related to 
the higher representation of persons who were not in the labor 
force at entry into CETA. Some, but not all, of this difference 
is attributable to the higher proportion of public assistance 
recipients among CETA participants. The proportion of labor 
market entrants and reentrants was much higher under CETA than it 
is under JTPA. The proportion of high school graduates somewhat 
lower under CETA Title IIB than it is under JTPA Title IIA. 

This comparison between CETA and JTPA participants 
supports the conclusions based on the comparison of JTPA 
eligibles and participants. The data do not support any 
simplistic notion of "creaming" by JTPA. People with serious 
labor market difficulties, as evidenced by lengthy unemployment 
spells, dominate the JTPA participant group. 

Data on youth JTPA participants and eligibles 
(Table 5-2) are generally consistent with these findings. There 
are only two exceptions: 1) Hispanic youths are somewhat under- 
represented among participants, while Hispanics are proportion- 
ally represented among adults, and 2) AFDC recipient youths are 
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Table 5-2. Distribution of youth (14-21 years old) JTPA 

Title IIA eligibles (i), and participants (ii), 
and CETA Title IIB participants (iii) by various 
charactristics ( percent ) 







JTPA Participants 






JTPA 


Oct. 83- 


July 84- 


CETA 


Characteristics 


Eligibles 


June 84 


March 85 


Participants 


Total 


100% 


i nnf 
1UU* 


100% 


100% 


Sex 










Male 


47.6 


aq n 


en C 
jV • 0 


48.8 


Female 


52.4 


51.0 


49.4 


51.2 


Age 










14-16 


35.8 


1 1 O 


1 9 1 
11 . J 


24.5 


17 


12.1 


1 * 9 


1 A 1 
10 • J 


12.6 


18 


13. 1 


1 Q 9 


9H 7 


18.3 


19 


12.5 


I ft n 


1 ft A 


17.5 


20 


12.9 


1 7 7 


1 7 9 


14.2 


21 


13.6 


15.1 


15.2 


12.9 


Minority Status 










White (excluding Hispanic) 


53.8 


AO 1 


AO A 


45.4 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28.9 


JO . u 


1^ ft 


37.6 


Hispanic 


13.2 


i n 7 
iu • / 


i n A 

1U . 0 


11.9 


Other 


4.0 
* 


L 9 


a n 


5.1 


Family Income as Percent 










of Poverty Line 










50% or less 


49.5 


69 A 


Al 1 

O J • 1 


61.1 


51-70% 


10.9 


1 1 1 


1 A 1 
it* i 


9.9 


71-90% 


13.7 


13.5 


13.0 


10.7 


91-100% 


6.6 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


101% or more 


19.3 






14.1 


Family Income per Person 










$500 or less 


31.7 


42.5 


41.7 


47. 1 


501-1,000 


10.7 


ft ft 
0 • 0 


ft A 
O . 0 


14.5 


1,001-2,000 


22.2 


23. 1 


20. 7 


23.6 


2,001-4,000 


28.4 


20.9 


22.8 


11.7 


4,001 or more 


7.0 


4.8 


6.2 


3.1 


Labor Force Status 










Employed 


29.0 


7.1 


9.1 


14.0 


Unemployed 


13.6 


59.5 


57.7 


38.9 


Not in labor force 


57.4 


33.4 


33.2 


47.1 


Receiving Public Assistance 


53.3 


37.2 


37.7 


46.8 


Receiving AFDC 


25.8 


19.4 


20.6 


23.7 


Receiving SSI 


8.5 


3.1 


3.0 


7.9 


Education 










Less than high school 


70.4 


58.2 


59.1 


62.2 


High school or more 


29.6 


41.8 


41.0 


37.8 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population Survey (i); 

JTPA Participants from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
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under represented in the participant group, and as a result, 
public assistance recipients are substantially underrepresented 
among youth participants. The comparison of youth 
characteristics between JTPA Title IIA and CETA Title IIB 
indicates a pattern similar to the findings for adults. 

Data on the age distribution of eligibles and 
participants within the youth group show substantial difference. 
Substantially underrepresented among JTPA participants are 14-16 
year olds, while 17-20 year olds are overrepresented when 
compared to eligibles. This is obviously related to the high 
proportion of in-school youth at the lower end of the age 
distribution. The proportion of 14-16 year olds was 
substantially higher under CETA, although still well below their 
representation in the eligible population. 

In summary, JTPA participants are substantially more 
disadvantaged than eligibles by income and labor market 
indicators. However, they are less disadvantaged by education, 
an important indicator of human capital potential. The remainder 
of this chapter explores the role of explicit and implicit 
program targeting and screening in explaining these findings. 

5.2 Eligibility Requirements and Significant Segments 

Because only about 2 percent of the eligible population 
can be served under JTPA, decisions must be made about how to 
target limited resources. This section describes the particular 
kinds of eligible participants on which States and SDAs have 
concentrated their resources, and discusses how that targeting 
has taken place. 
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State Targeting 

The legislation requires that youth and AFDC recipients 
be target groups for JTPA. However, Table 5-3 shows the other 
target groups selected by the States and SDAs in the sample for 
the transition year and program year 1984. 

Several points concerning this targeting are worth 
noting. Generally, targeting priorities had not yet been fully 
established at the time of the Phase I observation. In Phase II, 
35 percent of the States did not add to the targeting in the law. 
This compares to one-fourth of the States in Phase III. Although 
the Associates reported that there was not much change in the 
targeting of the program during PY84, what there was suggested 
more targeting to specific groups. This is re-enforced by the 
fact that while four States targeted "significant segments 11 in 
TY84, only two did so in PY84, opting instead for more specific 
targeting of the program. The average number of specific groups 
targeted (in addition to youth and AFDC) increased from 1.8 to 
3.2 per State. While specific targeting changes were small, 
where they did occur, they most often favored the handicapped, 
older workers, and veterans. 



SPA Targeting 

In Phase III, 70 percent (28) of the SDAs did no 
targeting beyond that specified in the legislation or by the 
State. SDAs were less likely to use "significant segments" 
requirements in Phase III (5 compared the 11 in Phase II), but 
the number of specific groups targeted (specifically older 
workers and the handicapped) increased. Overall, the number of 
target groups at the SDA level increased from only 3.15 to 3.35 
over the year. 



Table 5-3. Targeting by the States and SDAs 



(n=20) (n?40) 

Phase II Phase III Phase II Phase III 

No targeting beyond that of the state 28 

No targeting beyond that in the law 7 5 3 8 

Significant segments 4 2 .11 5 

General asssistance 4 2 8 6 

Limited English 12 5 3 

Dislocated workers 3 3 3 7 

Females 2 5 7 9 

Minorities 5 7 10 12 

Dropouts 5 5 17 11 

Older workers 3 7 10 14 

Displaced homemakers 2 3 8 7 

Offenders 13 7 5 

Handicapped 3 10 18 22 

Unemployed and underemployed 1 1 2 

Single parents .2397 

Veterans 4 9 9 

UI claimants 2 3 5 

Foster care children 1 12 

Alcoholic and addicts -2 4 

Refugees 1 2 

Homeless * 1 2 

Average Number of Additional 

Target Groups 1.8 3.2 3.15 3.35 
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SDAs target more groups than do States partly because 
SDA officials are more accessible to various interest groups that 
lobby to include other groups. As an extreme case, in one urban 
SDA with a diverse population, the process for -determining target 
groups was "very extensive," involving public hearings and PIC 
meetings. This SDA identified more than 30 target groups and 
specified the percentage of participants for each group. 

The prevalence of targeting on older workers and the 
handicapped is particularly interesting because it is often more 
difficult to place these groups. Despite this, it is the SDAs, 
rather than the States, that are specifying these groups, even 
though the SDAs are the ones who are really subject to 
performance standards. 

5.3 Screening and Selection Process 

The data presented earlier suggest that those served 
under JTPA are more disadvantaged than the eligible population 
and that there are similarities in the demographic character- 
istics with those of participants served under the previous 
program. However, there was some evidence in the second phase of 
the study that selection processes were operating within the 
eligible population along unmeasured dimensions such as 
"motivation" or subjective assessments of the probability that a 
particular individual could be placed upon completion of 
training. This section discusses several aspects of how SDAs 
have approached screening and selection. 



The results of the earlier phase of the study suggested 
that this participant selection and self selection was a function 
of a number of factors. These included the following: 

1. outreach and intake. At the time of that phase of 
the study, only one-fourth of the sample SDAs 
indicated that they were doing any outreach. This 
seemed to be because outreach counted as an 
administrative expense (and against the 15 percent 
limitation on administrative costs), but did not 
produce any training or placements. Second, most 
SDAs had centralized intake activities. Only five 
sample SDAs left intake to each service provider. 
In slightly over half the SDAs, intake was done by 
staff of the administrative entity of the SDA. 
The Employment Service did it in another nine. 
One SDA had a contractor responsible for intake 
for all programs. 

2. Impact of Service Mix on Selection. The mix of 
services can also affect participant selection and 
screening. In typical OJT programs, several 
participants are referred to the employer, who 
selects the person to be trained. This involves 
some screening among eligible participants. 
Further, much classroom skill training has entry 
requirements such as a certain level of reading 
and math ability, a high school degree or GED, or 
a driver's license. This is another form of 
selection among eligible participants. Because 
OJT and classroom skill training have become 
larger parts of the JTPA program, the related 
selection procedures apply to a larger part of the 
participant population. We speculated that the 
apparent rise in the proportion of high school 
graduates was probably related to the increasing 
importance of OJT and classroom training in the 
JTPA service mix. 
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Participant Selection 



Virtually all participants are economically 
disadvantaged, as the earlier characteristics data indicated. 
Little use is made of the 10 percent "window" for serving the 
nondisadvantaged population. The only major exceptions involve 
serving participants with other barriers to employment that 
largely overlap the economically disadvantaged population, such 
as the handicapped or displaced homemakers. 

Within the economically disadvantaged population, how 
are participant selections made? In Phase II of the study, we 
asked the Associates to characterize the training needs of 
typical individuals selected for JTPA services. These can be 
categorized three ways. 

The first group consists of those ready for employment 
at the time of entry to the program. The second consists of 
those participants able to find a job as a direct result of 
receiving the types of training provided by the program. The 
final group includes those most in need of extensive training and 
supportive services to become employable. 

Half of the SDAs in the sample indicated that they were 
concentrating on the middle group, those most likely to directly 
benefit from the training and find jobs afterward. Six SDAs 
appeared to select the most job-ready among eligible applicants. 
These jurisdictions relied heavily on OJT as a service strategy 
and focused on job placement as a major goal. In eight SDAs, the 
Associates reported a concentrated attempt to serve the most 
needy in the eligible population. However, even this is a matter 
of definition; in some jurisdictions, the program operators 
indicated that among the most needy "the most placeable were 
preferred." 
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Minor exceptions occurred. One jurisdiction's strategy 
was to select individuals who were not job ready and make them 
employable. Two other SDAs indicated that they planned to 
provide training for the target groups that they had selected for 
service using demographic or economic characteristics. 



5.4 Phase III Results 

As a result of the indications in the earlier round of 
the study that participant selection procedures were operating 
that were not captured in the demographic characteristics of the 
population served, particular attention was paid to this topic in 
the design for this phase of the study. 2 

By late PY84, almost three-fourths (28) of the 40 
sample SDAs were using central intake, in these cases, intake 
was done by the administrative entity itself, by the Employment 
Service which often had an eligibility certification contract, 
or, in five of the SDAs, subcontracted out to an intake 
contractor. These intake subcontractors were often CBOs who 
contracted with the administrative entity for this purpose, in 
slightly over one-fourth of the SDAs (12), the actual service 
providers handled the intake function. This was up from five in 
the previous round of the study. 

Centralized intake can serve to either positively or 
negatively affect selection of participants. First, it is one 
way that an SDA can control the eligibility verification and 
therefore, its potential liability for disallowed costs. Second, 



*See Part III of the SDA Report Form used for Phase III of the 
study which is Appendix B of this report. 
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it can serve to dissuade potential participants from coming in 
if, for example, intake and eligibility verification take place 
only on the tenth floor of a bank building in the downtown area 
of a large city. Third, central intake can provide one way that 
the SDA can control the targeting of participants or meet 
"significant segments" objectives when the service providers are 
operating under performance-based contracts because it gives 
control to the SDA over who is referred to the service provider. 
An example of this is indicated in the report from the Associate 
in a small SDA. 

Intake is handled centrally the SDA's own staff. A 
major result of this tactic is that it gives the SDA 
hard data on the number of people walking in, numbers 
referred to specific contractors, and some indicator of 
persons drawn to JTPA. 

An interesting sidelight is that in this SDA, the 
marketing committee of the Pic has encouraged local personnel 
officers to refer unsuccessful job applicants to the SDA. Not 
only is this a source of potential clients for th« SDA, but it 
may improve links to the private employers for placing 
participants. 

In Phase ill of the study, three-fourths of the SDAs 
(31) were doing some form of outreach, in some cases, the 
outreach was minimal, but this compares to only one-fourth of the 
SDAs at the end of the transition year. In a number of cases, 
the outreach efforts were geared toward encouraging youths to 
participate or outreach efforts were only carried out to increase 
the participation of youth. At least some of this appears to be 
a response to the difficulty in attracting enough youth to meet 
the youth expenditure requirement which was reported as a problem 
in most of the SDAs in Phase II of the study. The following 
example comes from an Associate in a single county SDA. 
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Much more outreach is undertaken to reach youth than to 
reach adults. For adults, walk-Ins and UI claimants 
provide enough eligible applicants to fill all 
available positions. The youth positions are harder to 
fill and require more outreach. SDA staff will go to 
the schools and recruit in-school youth, and will 
advertise more for out-of -school youth. 

Intake Procedures as a Screen 

Phase II of the research suggested that the intake and 
eligibility verification procedures used by the SDAs might, in 
themselves, serve as a screen that reduced the number of eligible 
applicants. In Phase III, we examined this process in more 
detail. Generally, the process can be described by the following 
sequence. An individual applies to the program and is given an 
application and a list of the materials that must be assembled 
for income eligibility verification. When the individual returns 
with the required materials, eligibility is verifiei and, if 
eligible, the individual is scheduled for either testing and/or 
counseling. Generally, at this point, the policy regarding 
support payments while in the program is explained. After 
testing and the development of an employability development plan, 
decisions are made on the type of training, job search, etc., 
that are appropriate for the individual. If a slot is available 
in the agreed upon training program, the individual is referred 
to the training agency as a potential participant. If accepted 
by the training agency, the individual is scheduled for training 
and enrolled as a participant. If a slot is not currently 
available, the person is given a holding status until an opening 
occurs. At various points in this process, informal assessments 
might be made as to the "motivation" of the applicant and the 
likelihood that he/she can and will complete the training. An 
example of this process is given by the Associate in a rural SDA. 
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In outline form, the process is as follows: 



1. ES intake and eligibility determination takes 
anywhere from a few hours to several days 
depending on the information required from the 
applicant. 

2. The assessment agency administers an achievement 
test and rejects applicants who can't pass the 
math and English requirements. This step requires 
only a portion of a day. 

3. After several days, the applicant is asked back to 
take the aptitude and employment competency exams. 

4. The next day a decision is made by a counselor 
whether to accept or reject an applicant. If 
accepted, the applicants are enrolled in JTPA and 
are referred to a training activity which is 
appropriate for the participant. Employability 
Development Plans are developed for each 
participant. 

5. People who fail the tests, whether formal or 
informal, are rejected and in some cases referred 
to other agencies. No followup record is 
maintained on the applicant after he is rejected 
or referred to other agencies. 



T esting and Screening 

The responses of the Associates regarding minimum entry 
requirements and the use of testing were quite diverse. One- 
fourth of the SDAs in the sample indicated that they had no 
minimum entry requirements or testing for purposes of screening 
applicants. Often these jurisdictions indicated that they tried 
to place all eligible applicants or were "screening in the most 
in need." One example comes from the county that was doing 
outreach for youth. 

The SDA has no formal process for testing or ranking 
applicants. Assessment of the applicants involves two 
steps. The first is eligibility determination, which 
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follows the Federal legislative guidelines. If the 
Individual Is found to be eligible, then the second 
step involves a staff determination of which programs, 
if any, will best fit the applicant... About 80-90 
percent of youth applicants are accepted, while about 
70 percent of adult applicants are accepted. Adult 
applicants may be turned down for one of two reasons. 
First, they must have some demonstrated barrier to 
employment. This may preclude, for example, an 
individual who has not looked for a job or a college 
graduate who is simply unwilling to leave this bucolic 
setting. Second, at the other extreme, an individual 
may be deemed to be "untrainable. ■■ Some individuals 
who are not accepted will later reapply (for instance, 
after an unsuccessful job search has been undertaken), 
but most dis 'pear. 



At the other extreme are the minority of SDAs that had 
single entry requirements for all participants. This group 
included one that required a high school diploma for entry into 
any of its programs, another that required a fifth-grade math 
level and a seventh-grade reading level, another that required a 
fifth-grade reading level only, and one that required a third- 
grade reading level. 



In between were the majority of the SDAs that had a 
range of entry requirements for various parts of their training 
programs and, either through counseling or testing, selected 
individuals for particular program components. The variety of 
the requirements is indicated in the following quote from an 
Associate in a large city. 

Entry requirements vary by activity, but generally 
clerical programs require a high school diploma or GED 
and certair functional levels, such as eighth-grade 
level language skills and sixth-grade math. Craft and 
service proqr ..jup are targeted toward dropouts, but 
participant 3 meet functional requirements. The 

hospitality (N;^el) industry training requires sixth- 
grade language and fourth-grade math skills. The craft 
program requires ninth-grade language and math levels 
and one year of algebra. Several customized training 
programs require a high school diploma or GED for low 
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lml occupations, i.e., snack bar attendants, for 
example. Referrals to sobs customised training 
programs vsrs difficult bscauos in ons eass an 
automobile vas nosdsd by the participants and in 
another ease, a ma x i mu m age restriction of 24 years was 
put on by the electrical union which enrolls their 
trainees in apprenticeships. The intake contractor 
assesses applicants by a combination of abilities and 
interests. Their ease managers aleo eoreen for 
behavioral oriterie for programs for which this is 
critical. For example, ability to apeak standard 
English ie assessed before referring oliente to general 
clerical training. Applicants who do not meet eervice 
provider minimums and had not dropped out before being 
enrolled enter e holding pool and riek ultimately 
becoming negetive terminations if an appropriate elot 
cannot be found for them. 



As»-**«» 4nt may be through formal teeting or done 
informally by ;■ jgram counselors. The proceee may be carried out 
by either the administrative entity or by the eervice providers. 
An example of formal teeting by the adainietrative entity is 
given in the report from the Associate in an 8 DA encompassing a 
nedium-eised oity and the surrounding county. 

The teeting and aeeeeeaent proceee is keyed into the 
program in a number of w»ve. First of all, the basic 
employ ability asseesment is made. This involves some 
24 specific behaviors which have now been incorporated 
into the youth competency eyetea. second, they 
administer a test of basic ekille in reading and 
arithmetic Then, the work record of the applicant is 
reviewed. 

Individuals are sorted into three levels. First, are 
those who ere not-job-ready. These are people with 
real barriers to employment at the present time. 
Included here are those with emotional problems, 
substance abuse, etc. These people are least likely to 
be treated by the program. Second is the basic 
trainability component. Individuale who are considered 
appropriate for training are entered into a 
computerised match system which includes their 
abilities, their interests and characteristics. 
Contractors then draw from this pool on a referral 
basis with the SOA trying to give the employer or 
trainer what they need. This includee going as far as 
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specifying significant segment characteristics as well. 
Thus, a contractor can ask for a female with a tenth- 
grade reading level and an interest in welding. Third, 
are those who are regarded as ready for more or less 
independent job performance. They are referred to the 
OJT pool and occasionally find themselves direct 
placement. 

Entry requirements are negotiated with the program 
administrators. In addition, the norm is to refer 
three applicants for each slot. This includes training 
slots as well as OJT slots. Thus, the opportunity for 
screening at the service provider level is 
considerable. The SDA monitors the screening that goes 
on informally and when they find a contractor to be 
"creaming," they take "appropriate" administrative 
action to correct the behavior of the contractor. 



In other cases, the SDA basically does the eligibility 
verification and the entry requirements for the programs are set 
and screening done by the actual service providers. An example 
of this arrangement comes from a suburban SDA. 

Entry requirements vary according to the particular 
programs. These requirements are determined by the 
program subcontractors (subject to PIC staff review) , 
and the subcontractors also do the screening, both 
formal and informal. For example, admission to the 
word processor training program requires a participant 
who can already type at least 30 words per minute. The 
subcontractor screens out those who cannot meet that 
standard, but might place some of those persons in 
daycare training. Depending on the job order, OJT 
contractors do similar screening for literacy, previous 
experience, etc. Applicants who do not meet any 
requirements may be referred to social agencies, or 
just sit in the applicant pool. A PIC planning 
document, for example, states that in the first half of 
PY84, "60 percent of the high school dropouts applying 
for JTPA services • • • were not enrolled in any 
activity." 



As suggested in the previous case, in addition to the 
process of applying for the program (which may dissuade all but 
the more motivated applicants) , those who do not meet the 
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requirements for particular training activities may go in several 
directions. Those with drug or alcohol problems or an immediate 
need for income may be referred to other social agencies in the 
community. Those in need of basic education may be referred to 
or placed in adult basic education programs with the possibility 
of entering training after their basic skills have improved. 
Third, they may be allowed to simply wander off or remain in an 
applicant pool until an appropriate activity can be found. An 
example of the referral process comes from a small rural SDA. 

Those who do not meet requirements are referred to 
other agencies or programs, particularly basic 
education. But in any case, the need outstrips 
opportunities. For approximately 500 JTPA enrollment 
slots, 2,300 people had applied by April 1985. 



Another example of this process is found in the 
Associate's report from a large city SDA. 

Entry requirements vary from program to program. They 
are negotiated between the SDA and the service 
provider. These requirements are usually written into 
the contract. It is common for many training programs 
to require a high school degree. For example, 80 
percent of clerical training positions require a high 
school degree. Many others require at least tenth- 
grade verbal and numerical skills. For some programs 
(especially OJT slots) , there is informal screening to 
maximize the likelihood that the participant will 
successfully complete the program. In general, those 
that do not meet entry requirements must wait for an 
opening in a program for which they can qualify. For 
those with low levels of basic skills, the wait can be 
very long. 



Need Based Payments and Supportive Services 



Although they vary substantially in detail from one 
Service Delivery Area to another, guidelines for the provision of 
need-based payments and support services are, in general, quite 
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similar across the SDAs in the sample for this study. Only one 
SDA provided no supportive services and/or need-based payments. 
In this jurisdiction, all such assistance is provided by referral 
to other agencies. One in four of the SDAs in the sample used 
referral to other agencies to provide services in addition to the 
use of their own resources. 

In general, the guidelines call for the payment of 
from 10 to 20 cents per mile for transportation to training or a 
similar flat amount such as $10 a week to trainees who travel 
more than 100 miles a week to training. 

Child care is either supplied by the SDA or the 
training contractor or child care expenses are reimbursed as a 
need-based payment by the SDA. In other cases, a flat amount 
such as $30 per week is paid for child care expenses. Additional 
payments are made for more than one child in child care. 

Payments are made to individuals in training of so much 
per hour or day (e.g. $1.50 per hour or $6 per day to 
individuals in training for six or more hours per day) . In other 
cases, a weekly payment is made that amounts to $5 or $6 per day 
for those in training. 

Some SDAs make additional payments to individuals in 
training for lunch such as $1.50 per day for those in training 
for six or more hours per day. In addition, one time payments 
might be made for medical examinations required for employment, 
uniform purchases, eyeglasses, etc., although total amounts for 
these purposes are reportedly small. 

An example of such a policy for support service 
payments comes from the Associate in a large city. 
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The SDA pays support services (transportation, meals, 
and child care) with the following constraints: 

1. Transportation allowances are equivalent to the 
cost of one round-trip on public transportation 
(this has been $5 weekly) . All participants 
receive these payments. 

2. A meal payment of $3 is paid to participants in 
activities requiring at least three hours of 
participation daily. These payments are not made 
to OJT or work experience participants. 

3. Child care is paid only for parents of children 
not already enrolled in subsidized child care 
situations. In PY84, the maximum was $30 weekly, 
but this will probably be raised in some instances 
since the going rate for infant child care in the 
city is $40 to $45. Referrals are also made to 
Title XX day care centers. 



Procedures for payments most often call for payment by 
the SDA. However, in some SDAs, the payments are made* by the 
training contractors according to a policy approved by the Pic 
and draw down funds set aside for this purpose by the 
administrative entity. A few SDAs called for these payments to 
be made by the service providers out of their contract funds. 
However, as one Associate noted, "under these circumstances the 
attitude of the service providers regarding supportive service 
payments suddenly changed." Most SDAs had shifted to either 
payment by the SDA or set aside a certain amount of funds in the 
service provider's contract for this purpose. 

The payments described above are generally restricted 
to individuals in training or basic education. Individuals in 
"wage-based" training activities such as OJT or work experience, 
tryout employment, etc., are not given payments for transporta- 
tion, child care, or other needs. Similarly, individuals 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits or AFDC payments are 



also excluded from the receipt of support services or need-based 
payments • 

Only four of the SDAs In the sample had waivers of the 
30 percent limitation on administration and supportive services. 
All of these jurisdictions are large rural SDAs and all based 
their request for a waiver on transportation costs. Otherwise, 
their procedures for payments are similar to those described 
above. Most SDAs did not anticipate a problem meeting the 
limitations and the highest percentage of funds used for need- 
based payments and supportive services was 16.5 percent by one of 
the SDAs with a waiver. 



5.5 Summary 

JTPA provides more latitude In setting criteria and 
choosing participants than any other Federal training program of 
the last two decades requiring only that 90 percent of the 
participants be economically disadvantaged. Based on the March 
1984 Current Population Survey, 23 percent of the U.S. population 
14 years old and older, satisfied the Title IIA eligibility 
criteria at some time In 1983. Based on transition year 
enrollment rates, on an annualized basis, JTPA could serve 1.85 
percent of the Title IIA eligible population. 

Relative to eligibles, JTPA participants are more 
disadvantaged according to family income and labor market 
criteria. Whites are underrepresented among participants 
relative to eligibles, Blacks are overrepresented and other 
minotirites are represented in Title IIA roughly in proportion to 
their representation in the eligible population. Youths (14 to 
21 years old) comprise 19 percent of the eligible population but 
40 percent of the participant population. Public assistance 



recipients are underrepresented in the participant population 
relative to the eligible population. 

Because of the large eligible population and few 
restrictions on targeting (youth and AFDC recipients) , State and 
SDA targeting and selection issues are particularly important in 
JTPA. In Phase III, one-fourth of the States did not add to the 
targeting in the law and 70 percent of the SDAs did not add to 
the targeting of the State. On average, States targeted slightly 
over three groups for service; SDAs added slightly to this total. 
Most often targeted were older workers, the handicapped and 
veterans . 

In Phase II of the study, one-half of the 40 SDAs in 
the sample indicated that they were targeting individuals most 
likely to benefit from training and find jobs afterward. Another 
six appeared to select the most job ready among eligible 
applicants, eight attempted to serve the most needy within the 
eligible population although some indicated a preference for the 
"most placeable" within this group. 

By late in program year 1984, three-fourths of the SDAs 
in the sample were using central intake for their program. The 
remaining one-fourth allowed direct intake by the service 
providers. In Phase II, one-fourth of the SDAs were doing any 
outreach. However, by Phase III, this had increased to three- 
fourths. Often, this outreach was done to increase the 
participation of youth in the program. 

The intake, eligibility verification assessment and 
testing procedures used by the SDAs serve as a screen that 
selects eligible applicants. 
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In general, support services and need-based payment 
policies call for payment of mileage associated with training. 
Child care is provided by the SDA, training contractor or 
reimbursed as a need-based payment. Payments are also made to 
individuals in training on a daily or weekly basis that amount to 
$5 to $6 per day. One-time payments may also be made for eye- 
glasses, medical examinations, etc., that are required to obtain 
employment. The above payments are restricted to individuals in 
training or basic education as opposed to "wage-based" activities 
such as on-the-job training or work experience. Individuals 
receiving unemployment insurance or AFDC payments are often not 
eligible for these payments. 
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6. JTPA TRAINING: TYPES, CONTENT, PROVIDERS AND THRUST 



6.1 Introduction 

This chapter examines the content of training which 
participants in the JTPA Title HA programs received during the 
first nine months of program year 1984. As primarily a process 
evaluation, this study has not attempted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the training. An ongoing study sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the Job Training Longitudinal Study 
(JTLS) collects data on participants and terminees and can more 
directly assess the impact of JTPA on the subsequent employment 
and earnings of its participants. Section 6.6 below discusses 
the most recent JTLS outcomes data. A number of process issues 
and implementation decisions, however, bear directly on the 
impact of JTPA programs on clients. These decisions and issues 
are the primary focus of this chapter. 

The legislation allows a wide variety of services to be 
offered to clients; the only exclusion among those services for- 
merly allowed under CETA is public service employment which is 
now prohibited. Generally, the payment of stipends to clients is 
also prohibited, but the legislation allows wages to be paid, for 
on-the-job training, work experience, and youth entry employment 
experience/tryout employment. However, Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) are limited as to the amounts which can be expended in the 
latter two categories, with the across-the-board prohibition of 
client stipends under JTPA, it could be expected that the 
training emphasis would be affected. 
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As discussed in the Phase II report, 1 OJT is being more 
extensively used for training under JTPA than under CETA. A 
sample of 609 OJT contracts collected in Phase II revealed a 
median length of 13 weeks. This is the median length of a 
contrac ; this data indicate a median length of stay in OJT is 
slightly under twelve weeks. This is almost three weeks less 
than the median length of stay in OJT under CETA in FY80. 

More than half of the contracts in total sample had 
wages below the performance standard wage of the SDA. Those 
short-term low wage contracts helped achieve high placement rates 
at low cost per placement. However, they did not help the SDAs 
meet performance wage standards. The median wage for these 
contracts was $4.50 per hour. The distribution is shown below. 

Percentage of 
Hourly Wage Contracts 

Less than $3.50 16 

$3.50 to $4.49 32 

$4.50 to $5.49 31 

$5.50 to $6.49 11 

$6.50 or more 10 

The greater emphasis on service to the private sector, 
the prohibition of stipends for clients during training, and the 
performance-based nature of the system have contributed to the 
shift to more OJT. This chapter will consider whether these and 
other factors have had an effect on other aspects of service 
including the method/mode of delivery, the kinds of training for 
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what kinds of jobs, the extent (length) of training, the agencies 
offering training, and whether special programs are being 
provided for hard-to-serve groups. 

Since JTPA has been designed with built-in performance 
standards which ultimately af f ».ct the amount of training dollars 
available in SDAs, a sophisticated system is needed for States 
and SDAs to keep track of training "successes" and "failures." 
The legislation leaves the management information responsibili- 
ties to the States, there are no uniform standards nationally. 

One issue, then, is who gets counted in participation 
data and what constitutes a placement, within states, SDAs vie 
for incentive grants based on performance. How they count par- 
ticipation can affect their performance results and thus their 
incentive funding. A discussion of these definitional issues as 
they affect the training data follows. 



6 * 2 Enrollees. Term inees and Placements 

The primary issue with respect to definitions is 
whether or not an SDA can manipulate reporting of participation 
so as to maximize placement statistics. This can be accomplished 
by postponing the reporting of "enrollment" of participants until 
considerable service has already been rendered and/or by 
postponing the termination of participants who are not placed in 
jobs to forestall negative terminations. Among the 40 



SDAs studied, only six are not subject to standard state termi- 
nology for reporting participation, termination and placement. 
Four of these SDAs defined their own terms and two operate with 
no formal definitions. At the other extreme, one SDA instituted 
more stringent definitions than the State. The terms of 
performance-based contracts spell out more exact terms for termi- 
nation and placement for service providers in a growing number of 
SDAs. This added layer of requirements generally is more 
restrictive. The result of both circumstances is that within 
those states without uniform standards, SDA's placement rates as 
well as distributions of types of services offered may not be 
comparable. 



Across States, the variation in definitions also 
affects program accounting. This, however, is not as great a 
problem as might be expected, given the absence of a comprehen- 
sive federally regulated MIS. states and SDAs usually define 
participation as "started receiving subsidized employment, train- 
ing, or services including outreach and/or intake and assess- 
ment." Similarly, virtually all SDAs are in accord about the 
definitions of placement in unsubsidized employment or, in the 
case of youth, return to school, etc. Some also allow entry into 
the armed forces and apprenticeship programs as positive outcomes 
for youths. However, some states and SDAs have begun to tighten 
up their definitions of placement. For example, some states 
exclude temporary, part-time, or short-term jobs from being 
included as a placement, other states or SDAs require, for 
placement credit, retention in jobs for periods varying from as 
few as ten days to as many as 160 days, clearly this colors the 
reading of placement statistics. 
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The time allowed between the end of formal training and 
placement is recognized differently by SDAs. Over half of the 
States/SDAs define the maximum allowable period of participant 
status after training has ended. This ranges from two weeks to 
90 days, with 90 days frequently allowed by most States/SDAs. 
Three SDAs are permitted by their states to place participants in 
a "holding" category between training and placement, usually for 
reasons such as illness or other inability to be placed. Even 
so, the period is limited. 

The period of time allowed before "training" actually 
begins is the most nebulous definition in terms of consistency 
across SDAs. since participation usually begins with training, 
questions arise concerning what happens before training begins, 
what it is called, and how it is counted. 

Only four SDAs in the study provided no services to 
clients prior to enrollment and entry into the management 
information systems as participants. Most SDAs do not use any 
terminology to denote these potential participants who receive 
pre-training services, since the term "enrollee" is synonymous 
with participants or is not used in the majority of SDAs, it does 
not indicate a client who is passing from applicant to 
participant status. 

The range of activities which SDAs may perform before 
classifying clients as participants include the following: out- 
reach, screening, intake, certification, assessment, testing, 
vocational evaluation, counseling, referral, orientation and 
preparation for job training. Most SDAs do not do all of these 



things .before "participation," but virtually all SDAs which per- 
form any pre-participation services screen and/or assess appli- 
cants. 

A major reason for scrutinizing applicants before 
enrollment is to ensure that they can be served. According to 
one field report, "No one is enrolled unless services are avail- 
able to meet their needs." Another Associate reported that "the 
Enrollment Center staff filter out inappropriate applicants — 
ineligibles. . . and those lacking interest in what JTPA is 
offering so they will not be entered into the state's MIS." 
Another Associate reports, "an applicant is not enrolled unless 
there is an existing OJT, classroom training or job search slot 
or unless the applicant appears to fit into a training program 
which is scheduled to start in a short time from the date of 
enrollment. " 

• • 

Beyond enrolling only those whom they believe they can 
serve, SDAs respond to performance pressures from their States, 
and service providers to those pressures imposed by the SDA's 
performance-based contracting as these quotes illustrate: 

Once considered an enrollee, the SDA must track this 
person and it enters the person in the State's MIS. 
This has payment implications under performance-based 
contracts . 

*** 

In some instances, service providers may withhold 
filing MIS to insure participants will remain with the 
program through completion. Service providers 
carefully assess their participants to insure that 
outcomes are met and funds are earned under the fixed 
unit price contracting. 

** * 
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There is iom sereening prior to enrollment, especially 
when they art close to tha parfornanoa standards— if 
they are at S6 paroant adult antarad employment, they 

Yi 1 ^ 6 * far "° r * «**«ful about who gata enrolled than 
if they are at 60 percent. 



In a t'H SDAs tha extensive pre-training aarvice 
results in tha paradox of serving some would-be clients while 
screening thee out, aa the following quote illuatratee. 

One contractor in FY84 doea fairly extenaive work with 
referrals to it, prior to enrol lnent. it accepts only 
better people as enrol lees, sons of the non-enrollees 
•re receiving counseling and guidance, but the SDA 
receives no credit for this, in PY83, the contractor 
will find this harder to do as the SDA has given them 
fewer dollars per enrollee. 



In one-fourth of the SDAs in the study in which 
subcontractors (often CBOs) perfors their own intake, service may 
■ore easily be provided prior to training than is ths case when 
Intake is centrelited. Also, as one associate reports: 

A person could possibly receive son* non JTPA-funded 
service from a subcontractor prior to attaining 
participant status, sines subcontractors have a life 
outside of their JTPA existence. 

• 

Notwithstanding ths prevalence of screening and assess- 
ment and the occasional other pre-training service, most SDAs and 
contractors gsar these services to their performance demands. 
This same Motivation also operates at the tail-end of participa- 
tion. Once training is complete, participants have a certain 
length of time to become employed (usually 90 days) before being 
counted as negative terminations, some SDAs place trainees in a 
Job search activity which can result in postponing their being 
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counted as negative terminations. In the data cited below, jot 
search includes some participants who have been in other 
activities first as well as those for whom it is the sole trair 
ing activity. 



6.3 TVPes Of Training AcHv^pp 

Associates collected data on program enrollments 
through the third quarter of PY84 for 39 SDAs. 2 This data 
records not only the "initial assignment" for an enrollee, but 
also subsequent activities, thus it is a sample of enrollments 
all activities, throughout the enrollment period. In contrast, 
JTLS data report only the initial JTPA assignment. 



Program Enrollments (39 SDAs) 

JUIV 1. 1984 - Marr-h 31. 1985 3 

. . . JjL _ Number 
Activity (Thousands l 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 62.! 



Percent 
21 



On-the-job Training 13.3 

Classroom Skill Training 19 " 8 
Basic Education 6 ' 5 ZZ 

Work Experience/Tryout Employment 4*9 
Job Search/Job Club 7 q 

Other 



8 
13 

9_i8 16 



100 



2 

In one sample SDA, no information on program activity of 
participants was available. 

3 For definitions of activities included in each category, see 
Appendix C, SDA Report Form. «y ut Y» 



Classroom skill training is the most frequent activity 
— about 32 percent of all enrollments. OJT is the next most 
frequent, accounting for 21 percent of enrollments. Job search 
accounts for a minimum of 13 percent of enrollments; several 
associates reported that job search could not be disaggregated 
from "other" in the records to which they had access. Thus, job 
search is actually greater than reported. One-tenth of 
enrollments were in basic education. 

Comparing these data to the "initial assignment" data 
from JTLS for the same period shows close correspondence among 
the categories. Combining the sample SDA enrollments for 
classroom skill training and basic education yields a percentage 
virtually the same as the JTLS. The JTLS figure for job search 
is 7 percent higher, but our sample data is known to 
underestimate job search. 



Initial Program Assignment (JTLS) 
July l. 1984 - March 31. 1985 * 

. . , Number 
Activity (thousand) percent 

On-the-job training 
Classroom training (Skill & BE) 
Work experience 
Job search 
Other 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 



114.8 21 

219.0 41 

44.1 8 

108.3 20 

53.0 10 



U.S. Department of Labor, Summary of JTLS data for JTPA Title 
IIA and ill enrollments and terminations during January - March 
1985, August 1985, p. 4. 



The enrollment distributions differ significantly from 
that recorded late in the CETA program. In addition to the 
findings of Phase II that OJT is more prevalent under JTPA than 
CETA, this data shows less reliance on classroom training, in FY 
1981, 45 percent of CETA Title iib participants were enrolled in 
classroom training (skill and basic education) not counting those 
among enrollees in the Private sector Initiative Program (15 
percent) who were in classroom training (CT). 5 Thus, somewhere 
between 45 and 60 percent of CETA participants were in CT 
compared to 41 to 42 percent of JTPA enrollments (enrollments 
"double count," thus are not strictly comparable with 
participants) . Fewer JTPA enrollments are in work experience now 
that this activity is limited (8 to 13 percent compared to 19 
percent of CETA participants) . More enrollments are in job 
search, between 13 and 20 percent of JTPA enrollments, compared 
to 8 percent of CETA participants. In short, classroom training 
and particularly work experience are relatively less important 
under JTPA than they were under CETA, whereas, OJT and job search 
are more important. Individual SDAs, however, vary greatly from 
this overall pattern of enrollments in terms of the percentage of 
enrollments in various activities as the following subsections 
discuss. 



On-the-Job Tr aining 

SDA variation in enrollments in OJT ranged from a low 
of 3 percent of enrollees to a high oi 64 percent. In three 



5 T ?!. e Co " tinuou s Lon g i tudina l M a np ower Survey . Report 15, Westat, 

an"d*s ™ Pa H d ^ U *!* De P artmen t of Labor, 1981, Tables 2, 3 
ana 5, pp. 56, 57, and 59. 
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SDAs, a majority of all enrollments were OJT. One-half of the 
SDAs enrolled between 11 and 30 percent in OJT as shown below 



Percent Enrollees 


Number 


in O.TT 


Of SDAs 


1-10 


8 


11-20 


10 


21-30 


9 


31-40 


7 


41-50 


2 


51-60 


2 


61-70 


1 


TOTAL 


39 



Percent 
of SDAs 

21 
26 
23 
18 

5 

5 

3 

100 



Classroo m Skill Training 



Occupational skill training is a significant activity 
for all but two SDAs. The enrollments range from a low of 2 
percent to a high of 76 percent with 30 percent the median, which 
is close to the overall average of all sample enrollments of 32 
percent, in one-half of all SDAs, between 21 and 40 percent of 
enrollments were in skill training. 

Percent Enrollees 
in Classroom Skill 
Training 



1-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 

TOTAL 



Number Percent 

of SDAs of SDAS 

2 5 

9 23 

9 23 

9 23 

2 5 

5 13 

2 5 

_i 3 

39 100 
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Basic Educati on, 

Basic educational training is not offered at all by 13 
SDAs. Among those offering it, basic education generally 
accounts for less than 20 percent of all enrollments. An 
exceptional SDA placed 57 percent of all enrollees in basic 
education. Thus, basic education is a small part of the training 
activities of most SDAs (no information was available for two 
SDAs) . 

Percent Enrollees 
in Basic Education 



0 

1-10 
11-20 
20-30 
31-60 



TOTAL 



Number 


Percent 


Of SDAs 


of SDAs 


13 


34 


15 


39 


8 


21 


1 


3 


_! 


3 


38 


100 



Work Experience 



The 15 percent allowable maximum of all expenditures 
for client payments and 50 percent of work experience wages 
effectively limits work experience enrollments by SDAs. Ten have 
no work experience; in the remaining SDAs, work experience does 
not exceed 22 percent of total enrollment (information was 
unavailable for two SDAs) . 
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Percent Enrollees Number Percent 

An work. Experience of spas of spas 

0 10 26 

1-10 12 32 

H-20 15 39 

21-30 _1 _3 

TOTAL 38 10Q 



Job Search 

Overall, job search is the third most frequent activity 
for JTPA enrollments, only seven SPAs do not have an 
identifiable job search activity. Three SPAs that have job 
search combine it in a residual "other" category for record 
keeping and, therefore, are not included here. Otherwise, the 
median job search enrollment among all SPAs is 15 percent with a 
maximum enrollment in an SPA of 37 percent. 



Percent Enrollees Number Percent 

in Job search of SPAs of SPAs 



0 

1-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 



7 20 

6 17 

9 26 

9 26 

_i 11 



TOTAL 35 



100 
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Content of Training 



In terms of training content, the emphasis of this 
phase of the process study is on classroom skill training. The 
Associates delved into the content, duration, and providers of 
classroom training as they had investigated on-the-job training 
for the Phase II report. This section will, therefore, touch on 
the other types of training in lesser detail. 



Classroom Training 

Occupational skills training in the classroom setting 
is the principal training format for one-half of SDAs in the 
sample. Notwithstanding the growing popularity of jt and job 
search, classroom skill training is still the backbone of service 
delivery. The screening of clients as alluded to above has as 
its major purpose the selection of those who c successfully 
complete thi . type of training. As noted in chapter 3, in 
several SDAs there was explicit "creaming" for those with high 
school diplomas and/or previous work experience. 

The content of training courses varied widely, with 
over a hundred occupations represented across the 40 SDAs. How- 
ever, there was a cluster of skills/occupations which occurred in 
many SDAs. The listing of those in which at least five different 
SDAs offered training follows, with the numbers of SDAs which 
offered that type of training. 
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Skill/Occupation 

Clerical Skills 
Word Processing/Computer 
Nurse's Aide 
Food Service 
Auto Mechanics 
Secretarial 
Welding 
Truck Driver 
Cashier/Retail Sales 
Building/Grounds Maintenance 
Cooks 

Custodial/Housekeeping 
Telephone/Cable/Interconnect Installer 
LPN 

Autobody Repair 
Computer Data Entry 
Bookkeeping 
Home Health Aide 
General Business 
Administrative/Office Systems 
Office Technology 

Notable is the preponderance of clerical skills train- 
ing. The two most frequent courses of study are clerical skills 
(17 SDAs) and word processing (13 SDAs) with secretarial training 
slightly less favored than those (9 SDAs) . Three other clerical 
skills training courses were offered in five SDAs each — 
general business, administrative/office systems, and office 
technology. Several other clerical occupations were included, 
mostly ones of low skill level — cashier, bookkeeper, computer 
data entry, and general business. 

Several service occupations of relatively low skill 
levels were popular — nurse«s aides (12 SDAs), food service (12 
SDAs), custodial/housekeeping, and home health aide. Training 
for moderately skilled occupations was offered in numerous SDAs 
— building maintenance, cook, and LPN. 
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Number of SDAs 

17 
13 
12 
12 
10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 



The five remaining popular skills are in the craft or 
operative group. One is a short training course for truck 
drivers. The other four are moderately skilled — automobile 
mechanic, automobile repair, welding, and installer of telephone, 
cable and interconnect systems. 

In addition to these most popular skills, a multitude 
of others are offered which are mostly craft, clerical, or 
service occupations, a few semi -professional/technical skills, 
other than those in the above list, occurred. Among the other 
craft skills offered were various construction skills such as 
carpentry, drywall installation, and roofing; general repair 
occupations including copying machines, appliances, electronics, 
and furniture; mechanics including heating and cooling, struc- 
tural, and plant equipment; and a few factory assembly training 
courses including electronic, structural, and transferable pro- 
duction assembly; and needle trades training, in one SDA each, 
training was given for a few highly skilled craft occupations 
such as machinist and engraver. 

Training was offered in these additional clerical/sales 
skills in fewer than five SDAs: stenography, bank account pro- 
cessor, CRT/ data processing, credit investigation, bank teller, 
computer operator, and medical secretary. Additional service 
training is available in bartending, cosmetology, day/child care, 
landscaping, security guard, hospitality, and as waitress/waiter. 
A few higher skill technician courses were offered in such skills 
as medical-diagnostic technician, pharmacy technician, repro- 
graphics, court investigator, electro-cardiographic technician, 
and programmer/ analyst. 
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The data collection effort did not extend to counting 
actual enrollment for every skill/occupation nor was it always 
possible to distinguish class-sized training opportunities from 
"individual referral" slots, in addition, this accounting under- 
states the magnitude of the most popular courses since we could 
not count how many different service providers offer a given 
course within an SDA, nor could we count how many course cycles 
are offered per year. For example, in an SDA offering "clerical 
skills" training three different service providers provided the 
training and they each offered three cycles annually with about 
20 participants in each. In contrast, some of the higher skills, 
such as electrocardiograph technician, were enrolled through 
individual referral slots. For the popular training activities 
listed above in the table, the numbers of participants would be 
large, whereas the infrequently occurring skills may enroll an 
individual in a class on a slot basis. 

The variability in duration of training ranges from a 
low of two weeks to a maximum of two years in full-time college. 
The duration of JTPA-sponsored classroom training falls into 
several modal points — 10 to 12 weeks, 15 weeks, 18-20 weeks, 
and 26 weeks (or roughly 3 to 6 months) . The minimum scheduled 
time for classroom training in at least half of SDAs was even 
lower, only two to six weeks. By heroic estimation, the specific 
vocational preparation (SVP) score for JTPA training is 
concentrated at "3" and "4" on the 8-points scale 6 or equivalent 
to "over 30 days up to and including 3 months" and "over 3 months 
up to and including 6 months." 



6 U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Title* 
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Referrals to vocational-technical schools, community 
colleges, and even universities has enabled a small group of JTPA 
participants to earn credit toward an associate's or bachelor's 
degree. Two SDAs were heavily committed to degree programs — in 
one, half of enrollees were in degree programs. These usually 
were on the individual referral basis and not a JTPA-sponsored 
course. One SDA issues tuition vouchers. These opportunities 
are relatively rare, however; the typical trainee spends a few 
weeks or months in an SDA-sponsored class and then seeks 
immediate employment. 



The JTPA classroom training is provided by the follow- 
ing kinds of organizations: vo-tech schools, public schools, 
community colleges, colleges and universities, community-based 
organizations, skill centers, rehabilitation agencies, employment 
services, proprietary schools, for-profit organizations, and 
unions. The types used most often by SDAs as service providers 
are CBOs, vocational-technical schools, community colleges, for- 
profit organizations, and proprietary schools, in several 
cities, CBOs deliver almost all of the classroom training and at 
the other extreme, in a few SDAs, all the classroom training is 
provided by various levels of schools, both public and private. 
Usually a mixture of CBOs, public schools of various levels, 
and/or for-profit schools and companies deliver the classroom 
training service. 



The choice of service providers may reflect an overall 
strategy of the SDA. Among those SDAs whose program thrust is 
most clearly identifiable as oriented toward participants, CBOs 
usually provide some or all of the classroom training as they had 
under CETA and classroom training is often the most prevelant 
training format. Training customized to employers or industries, 
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in contrast, is provided by for-profit companies and generally 
signifies an SDA with a greater thrust toward serving employers 
and/or toward economic development. Several Associates report 
that in SDAs where these two orientations are foremost, greater 
care is taken to select growth skills and occupations in which to 
offer classroom skill training. Promotion of economic 
development is fostered J.n these SDAs by providing the training 
which is needed in new and expanding businesses, in one SDA, 
customized training and hiring of JTPA participants is marketed 
by the city to developers receiving Federal funds such as 
Community Development Block Grants. As these instances show, the 
notion that an SDA heavily committed to skills training is 
necessarily oriented primarily to clients is not borne out. 

On-the-Job Training 

Emphasis on OJT above other training formats, likewise, 
does not necessarily mean that an SDA is primarily oriented 
toward serving employers, of the three SDAs in which a majority 
of enrollments were in OJT, two were decidedly oriented toward 
participants, one even being described as a continuation of CETA, 
and the third divided in emphasis between client service and 
economic development. In other SDAs where OJT accounts for a 
significantly higher than average proportion of enrollees, the 
program has no single emphasis, service to employers is 
uppermost with a few SDAs which allow employers wide latitude to 
refer and select their own OJT participants.. OJT serves as a 
marketing tool in another SDA to secure business support for the 
entire JTPA program. But an SDA with an orientation toward 
employers and strong reliance on OJT is not predisposed to extend 
this to economic development activities, still another angle to 
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the OJT emphasis is the SDA which placed a sizeable minority of 
enrollees in public-sector OJT — the staff of the SDA is 
strongly committed to a client orientation, but the PIC holds it 
back from increasing public-sector OJT. Exemplifying an SDA with 
an economic development thrust and secondarily a client 
orientation, is this last OJT example: 



Given this strong employer orientation, it is surpris- 
ing how well the economically disadvantaged have fared 
under the program [getting jobs]. . . The crunch 
between an employer orientation and a client orienta- 
tion may become more significant when the State's 
cyclical economy next turns downward. 



Basic Education 

Enrollees in basic education are usually improving 
basic educational skills, working toward the GED or non-native- 
English speakers learning English. Several SDAs use basic educa- 
tion as a precursor to classroom skill training. In the only SDA 
in which basic education comprises the majority of enrollments, 
the JTPA emphasis is exclusively geared to general assistance 
recipients. A similar client orientation motivates a few other 
SDAs in which more than token enrollments are in basic education 
as the following quote illustrates: 

. . .the clearest indication of a stronger service-to- 
clients thrust is the addition of a remedial 
education/basic skills component to the PY85 program 
the rationale being that too many aoplicants are 
sitting in the pool too long. 
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Basic skills training may ba offared with 8 parcent or 
Stata funds and say not necessarily show up in tha anrollmant 
distribution prasantad earliar. Further, whara baaic aducation 
is offarad aa an adjunct to anothar major activity, tha SDA will 
net a 1 way a hava included it aa a aaparata program activity. 
Thus, tha actual laval is probably highar than that raportad 
aarllar. Of intereat, a numbar of SDAa ara moving toward 
computer-assisted baaic aducation and hava financad thia with 8 
parcant funds. 



Work BXBsXilllS* 

Tha dacraaaad aaphaaia on uaing work sxparianca as a 
program activity undar JTPA is rsflsctad in ita total absence in 
tan 80As. Zn no 8 DA is work experience the major or second 
largest activity as measured by enrollment. Some SDAs only use 
it reluctantly if at all, having abandoned their opposition in 
order to serve more youth. A type of work experience, youth 
entry employment experience or tryout employment permits a 
maximum of 250 houra of paid employment by participants. Work 
experience la provided more often to youth than to adults. 



Job Saarc ft 

As a seperata JTPA activity, all but one-sixth of the 
SDA in the sample had an identifiable job aearch activity. These 
varied in duration from 3 to 4 days up to several weeks, with two 
weeks the modal time, in aomc SDAs, job search is part of some 
other activity and may not show up in the enrollment by program 
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activity distribution. The three entities which most often 
provided job search were CBOs, the Employment Service, or the SDA 
staff. 



The content and format of the job search/clubs vary, 
but the three following quoted descriptions capture the essential 
variety. 



Job search days are organized by counselors. Announce- 
ments are made and interested individuals show up at 
the appropriate county courthouse, spend a day being 
told how to interview, calling potential employers and 
learning about sources of job information. 

*** 

Job search also has varied activities, depending 
largely on the participant's needs. Those who have 
been out of the job market for long periods typically 
need a full program consisting of a three-hour video 
and live presentation on job seeking skills, three days 
of testing, evaluations, and workshops, and a two-week 
job club (one week of classes and a week of full-time 
job search) . These activities are all provided by 
Employment Service staff, including one full-time 
person running the job club. 

*** 

The job search component typically lasts two weeks 
(three-week sessions have been used) and runs seven 
hours a day. A sequence of lectures, group discus- 
sions, and individual work sessions are used to help 
participants appraise where they fit into the job 
market, determine what their marketable strengths are, 
practice interviewing and develop resumes and other 
self -presentation materials, in the combined job 
club/World-of-work version, participants spend three 
days on the phone banks contacting employers and 
arranging interviews, m the job club-only version, 
participants spend seven to eight days in the phone 
room and take less time for vocational exploration. 
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A few SDAs use job search activities as the final 
activity for participants and, thus, it serves as a holding 
status for some who have completed classroom training and are 
looking for jobs. As mentioned earlier, this helps develop 
"positive terminations" and allows a longer searching period 
before "negative terminations" have to be registered. 

A pattern which emphasizes OJT and job search and de- 
emphasizes classroom skill training was found in a few SDAs. The 
overall program thrust in these SDAs has been described by the 
Associates as usually oriented towards employers' needs. An 
example of such an SDA is quoted: 

The main service activity of the program is to 
•package' participants, i.e., to provide enough coun- 
seling and guidance for participants to look "ok" to 
employers, and to add on OJT and tryout monies to pro- 
vide an incentive for employers to hire. Participation 
is short and needs-based payments are minimal. These 
two factors work hand in hand to focus service on a 
short-term, placement-oriented intervention. 

Even in SDAs in which a separate job search activity 

was not registered, this "training" occurs in various ways as 

part of the service providers' orientation to their training, as 
an element in job readiness or employment-preparation training, 
or as a function of the SDA's counseling staff. Whenever job 
searching occurs, it is a relatively short-term activity and one 
that shifts the overall distribution of training time for partic- 
ipants downward. 
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Training Directed Toward the Hard-to-Serve 



The previous chapter discussed the client population 
enrolled in JTP*. Here our concern is with the programming 
developed for clientele who may be expected to need special 
treatment, in this connection, youth service is dealt with a 
greater detail in Chapter 7. 

Of the 40 sample SDAs, six provide no special programs 
for the hard-to-serve and four others do not devote any of their 
Title HA (78 percent) funds to them, where SDAs do recognize a 
hard-to-serve group, it is most often the handicapped. Over half 
of SDAs (21 out of 38) funded a program for the handicapped with 
78 percent funds. Generally adults and youth are not 
distinguished, but, in a few instances, SDAs targeted either 
handicapped youths or adults. One statewide SDA reserves all of 
its classroom training (13 percent of all enrollments) for the 
handicapped. Another SDA does not specifically defies a separate 
program activity for handicapped participants, but uses work 
experience for them whenever appropriate. 

Most SDAs consider older persons a hard-to-serve group, 
but they rely on State distributed "3 percent" funds for serving 
this group rather than earmarking "78 percent" funds for this 
purpose, only four SDAs offer older worker training with "78 
percent" funding, one Associate observed that "to some extent, a 
specific effort does exist for older workers, but this is more a 
function of financing than of an attempt to design a program for 
older workers." 
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Several other SDA-defined hard-to-serve groups were 
served with programs funded with 78 percent funds. The groups 
and numbers of SDAs serving them in distinctive components are as 
follows: displaced homemakers (8 SDAs), limited English 
speakers/refugees (4 SDAs) , offenders/substance abusers (9 SDAs) , 
welfare recipients and single heads of households (4 SDAs), high 
school dropouts (3 SDAs) , and teenage fathers (1 SDA) • In 
addition, two SDAs which have received incentive funds (6 
percent) have delineated service in one case to welfare 
recipients and, in the other, to high school dropouts. 

Several Associates offer explanations for the general 
lack of special service for hard-to-serve groups, 

. . . any adjustment for hard-to-serve participants is 
left 'to the subcontractors. With fixed unit cost 
pricing, there is not much incentive to make special 
allowances for these groups. 

*** 

Older worker programs are financed out of the 3 percent 
money, are small, and have had very low entered employ- 
ment rates. 

*** 

There has been an attempt at the SDA level to develop 
special programs for older workers, but several 
counties have resisted since it is thought that such 
efforts would divert resources from current programs 
which are seen as priority. It was found that the 
funding available from the set-asides, when distributed 
among the counties, did not provide sufficient 
•resources to support an adequate program. 
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The lack of specially designed programs for the hard- 
to-serve does not necessarily mean that these groups are not 
being served. For example: 



One of the SDA staff suggested that a major difference 
from the old CETA days involves the fact that there are 
no quotas or target groups. Therefore, the tracking 
system is much less formal, in one report this year, 
the SDA suggested that 70 percent of those served could 
qualify as members of one or more hard-to-serve target 
groups . 



The issue is not whether people with identifiable 
characteristics which are usually called hard-to-serve are being 
enrolled in JTPA, but whether those among them who cannot 
function in the mainstream JTPA programs have any service 
options. The Associates report that in large measure they do 
not; And apparently even six percent funding is not yet being 
spent on these groups. 



6.6 Follow Up 

Designed as a performance-drive system, JTPA 
incorporates an evaluation of outcomes through the performance 
standards. However, fully measuring the success of JTPA, 
evaluating the program, and determining SDA-level changes depend 
on more refined analysis of program participant data, our 
Associates investigated the extent and nature of participant 
followup by SDAs for the purpose of evaluating their programs. 
SDAs vary widely in what they are doing or in what they plan to 
do. As yet few SDAs have any useful followup data, mostly 
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because no system has been implemented at the SDA or state level. 
Some SDAs and States in fact, are simply ignoring followup 
altogether. 

The variety of followup reported includes three major 
types — job retention followup, coordinated State data 
collection, and SDA-level evaluation research. The standard 
retention-type followup of participants is conducted by SDAs 
either on their own or the Stated insistence. Only those 
participants who were employed after the program are followed. 
The interval for followup varies, typically 30, 60, and 90 days 
or 13 and 26 weeks. The purpose is to ascertain employment 
status and wage, in some SDAs, the service providers conduct the 
followup. This may be required to fulfill the conditions of 
their performance-based contracts. 

Statewide coordinated followup is designed tc obta, 
data for all SDAs within the state on their participants whether 
they become employed or not. In some states it is be 
conducted with the universe of participants, and in other staves 
on a sample basis. This work has been contracted out uo a 
university in several states. These data may then be linked v*ith 
MIS data. 

A less frequent kind of evaluation in one in which SDAs 
relate an analysis of program design to participant data. 
Outside consultants were being used by a few of SDAs. in other 
SDAs, more incdest in-house efforts are being made to evaluate 
effectiveness of particular program components. For example, one 
SDA conducted followur for all classroom training participants; 
another did followup f >r oJT and customized training participants 
only. One SDA that conducted a detailed program evaluation and 
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participant followup for all contractors and program ; encountered 
the following problem, which may discourage other : 3 r>As from 
undertaking this kind of research; 



Collection and proper interpretation of chis data 
turned out to be an arduous task for this SDA. They 
were understaffed for such a project, ar.J the resulting 
findings have had to be used with caution — since 
staff who pulled them together really vere not properly 
expert (and therefore not properly reliable) at the 
task. 



In executing the more straightforward task of retention 
analysis, the results may unfortunately also be fla/od. Several 
Associates described rather lackluster performance. 0v9 SDA in 
which the State required telephone followup, if no response was 
received to their questionnaire, illustrates the problem; 



The SDA is simply going through the motions on this 
effort. They anticipated and are getting very few 
responses to their followup. Tre feeling is that the 
State's field monitor will be satisfied because he can 
report back that they are doing the followup and the 
«tat^ MIS group will be satisfied because it will have 
a document saying the followup is being conducted. 



In the absence of any SDA or State followup of any 
significance, the valuation of JTPA relies, on performance 
standards and on. little else. Useful to the consideration of 
training mixtures are measures of program sv—jess from the JTLS. 



Program Oiirnnmes 

The kinds and types of training provided are important 
because they have a substantial effect on the outcomes of the 
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program, which , under JTPA, are the measure of program success. 
This section examines those outcomes both by program activity and 
between the transition year and the first nine months of program 
year 1984, estimated from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey 
Quick Turnaround data set. Placement rates for terminees in 
total and by program activity are indicated below for the two 
time periods. 



Program Activity 



Entered Employment 
Rate Among Terminees 





TY84 


PY85 Julv 


Classroom training 


56 


57 


On-the-Job training 


78 


78 


Job search assistance 


72 


77 


Work experience 


42 


43 


Other 


64 


69 


Oveiall 


64 


67 



Placement rates for the 9-month period of the program 
year are higher than for the transition year. However, more 
imp^r-*-* n t to this analysis, the placement rates vary substan- 
tial. . by program activity — from 43 percent for work experience 
to 7. percent for on-the-job training. Therefore, the shift from 
work experience to an emphasis on OJT and job search assistance 
would, in an of itself, improve program outcomes over the prior 
program. From the transition year to the program year, the 
distribution of participants by program activity did not shift 
appreciably and so the difference in the overall entered 
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employment rate is due to the rise in the rates within program 
activities, particularly the job search assistance and the other 
categories. 



Similarly, the average wages at termination of those 
participants placed in employment do not change materially from 
the transition year to the program year period. However, the 
wages at termination do vary by almost $.50 per hour across the 
program activities, from $4.22 for work experience to $4.71 for 
on-the-job training. 



Average Hourly Wages 
at Termination 



Program Activity 
Classroom training 
On-the-Job training 
Job search assistance 
Work experience 
Other 
Overall 



Overall, the entered employment rate for terminees was 
64 percent during the transition year and 67 percent for the nine 
months of the program year. Average wages at termination for the 
same periods were $4.53 and $4.59, still below the national wage 
standard of $4.90 per hour. 



TY84 


PY84 ( July - 


$4.60 


$4.63 


4.67 


4.71 


4.46 


4.56 


4.06 


4.22 


4.38 


4.41 


$4.53 


$4.59 
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6.7 Summary 



Before one can discuss enrollments in training, 
placements, etc., in JTPA, it is necessary to define these terms. 
These terms are defined by the states, of 40 SDAs in the sample, 
only six are not subject to standard State terminology for 
reporting enrollment, termination and placement. All but four of 
the SDAs in the sample provide some services to clients prior to 
enrollment in the program. These may include screening, intake, 
certification, assessment, testing, vocational evaluation, 
counseling, referral and preparation for job training. 
Therefore, placement of the person in a training activity is the 
normal point of enrollment in the program. At the end of 
training, a participant is considered a placement if he/she 
obtains an unsubsidized job. Over half the States in the sample 
specify a maximum period of from two weeks to 90 days, although 
some SDAs use individual job search as an "activity" after 
training. Some States exclude temporary, short-term or part-time 
jobs and other require retention in the job for periods ranging 
from ten to 160 days. 

For the sample as a whole, classroom skill training is 
the most frequent activity — 32 percent of all enrollments. On- 
the-job training is second, accounting for 21 percent of 
enrollments. Job search accounts for a minimum of 13 percent of 
enrollments; although in several SDAs, this could not be 
disaggregated from the "other" category. One-tenth of 
enrollments were in basic education. Information by program 
activity was generally unavailable in two of the SDAs. 

Among the SDAs in the sample, OJT ranged from 3 to 64 
percent of enrollments. A sample of OJT contracts drawn in Phase 
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II indicated that OJT is, on average, about 12 weeks long, about 
three weeks shorter than in CETA in FY80. Further, over half the 
contracts had wage levels below the performance standard wage for 
the SDA. Thus, with a 78 percent placemen^ rate, OJT is 
contributing to achievement or the placement rate standard, but 
not the wage standard. 

Classroom training accounts for from 2 to 76 percent of 
enrollments across the SDAs, with 30 percent being the median. 
The type of training varied widely across SDAs. however, one- 
fourth of the SDAs offered the following: clerical, word 
processing, nurse's aide, food service, and auto mechanics. The 
duration of training ranges from two weeks to a maximum of two 
years of college. JTPA-sponsored training is usually from 30 
days to 6 months. Most skilled and longer-term training is slot 
purchase or tuttion payment in vocational technical schools and 
community colleges. 

Basic education is not offered by 13 SDAs and among 
those offering it, basic education generally accounts for less 
than 20 percent of enrollments. One-fourth of the SDAs do not 
offer work experience and, where offered, does not exceed 22 
percent of enrollments, where it is used it is often reserved 
for youth. 



Short-term job search or job clubs is the third most 
frequent activity in JTPA. One-fourth of the SDAs either do not 
offer it as a separate activity (7) or do not differentiate it 
from other pre-employment activities (3). where it is offered, 
it varies from less than 10 up to 37 percent of enrollments. 
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Six SDAs have no programs for hard o-serve groups and 
another four do not devote any of their 78 p event formula funds 
to them. Where programs for the hard-to-serve groups are 
available, they are most often (21 of 38 SDAs) for the 
handicapped. Only four SDAs offer training for older workers 
with other than 3 percent set-aside funds. 

Few SDAs have any followup data on participants, mostly 
because no system has been implemented for collecting the 
information. Some states collect followup information on a 
universe or sample basis, usually only for participants who are 
placed at termination and for periods of 30 days to 6 months. 
This information is not of good quality, where effective 
followup is done, it is by service providers under performance 
based contracts that involve payment based on retention in the 
job. 
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7. YOUTH IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 



One of the unique aspects of JTPA is that it contains 
provisions that direct States and Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) 
to focus specific attention on the employment and training of 
disadvantaged youths, who are defined as the income-disadvantaged 
individuals under the age of 22. The act gives States and SDAs 
the freedom to identify specific subgroups of youths as target 
groups if they wish. 

A variety of specific youth-related issues may be 
identified. For example,, the Federal legislation requires States 
to expend 40 percent of their Title IIA funds not subject to set- 
aside on youth. This requirement is then passed on by States to 
their SDAs , with States having the option of adjusting the 
requirement in each SDA to account for differences in the 
incidence of disadvantaged youths in the local population and 
other factors. The Federal legislation also sets aside 6 percent 
of a State's Title IIA allocation for use as incentive awards to 
SDAs, based on their performance on a variety of measures. Three 
of the seven performance measures included in the legislation 
relate to youth. The act gives States the authority to modify or 
add to these three youth performance standards, and to establish 
the procedure for awarding incentive funds to SDAs. In addition, 
the act allows SDAs to establish "youth competencies 11 that can be 
used as an indicator of program success for youth participants. 
However, the* act requires that the youth competencies developed 
by SDAs be reviewed and approved by their Private Industry 
Council (PIC) . 

Some of these issues were reported on in Phase II of 
^his study. In Phase III, Associates were asked to report on the 
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development of these and other youth-related requirements at both 
the State and the SDA level. This chapter presents a summary and 
analysis of the Associate*' findings, and updates the information 
on youth issues presented in the Phase II report. 



7.1 Youth Ififlt&ing 

The JTPA legislation requires SDAs to serve large 
numbers of disadvantaged youths. However, states and/or SDAs are 
free to Identify youths in general or specific subcategories of 
youths for service. Selection of target groupi is important 
because variation between States and SDAs in youth target groups 
identified for service reflects differences in the emphasis 
placed on youth in general as a target group as well as 
differences in perceptions between States and SDAs regarding the 
type* of youth most in need of service. 

Zn the Phase II repot c, more than half of the States 
(13) surveyed identified specific groups for service in their 2- 
year plans, and most of those further identified one or more 
•Pacific subgroups of youth. By far the most common subgroup 
Identified was the high school dropout, other subgroups 
identified for service were high school seniors, teenaged 
parents, and unemployed or underemployed youth. 

Zn Phase ZZZ, Associates were asked to report on youth 
targeting at both -he state and the SDA level. At the State 
level, only one-fourth of the states did no targeting beyond that 
in the law. Zn States that did set additional target groups, 
there was substantial variation between states, however, in the 
subcategories of youth identified for service. These included: 
adolescent parents, troubled youth, dropouts, high school 
students, high school graduates, minority youth, and youth heads 
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of households. Again, the most frequently identified subcategory 
identified was high school dropouts (one-fourth of the States). 



In most cases, the State-level youth targeting is 
formal SDAs are expected to document that the i*vel of service 
tr ♦these groups is at or above the prescribed levels. In a few 
ca„ i, however, additional State youth target groups appear to be 
relatively informal. As one Associate writes: 

The [State plan] contains rhetoric on the targeting of 
Title IIA funds on "those individuals dependent on 
local, State and Federal assistance programs;" 
specifically mentioned as examples are adolescent 
parents, offenders, female heads-of -households, 
handicapped, and troubled youth. However, formal 
targeting only applies to the usual significant 
segments, and this has not changed over time. 



In some cases, the State will identify special target groups to 
be served, but will not specify the extent to which they must be 
served. According to one Associate: 

The recently prepared [State plan] for PY85 indicates 
no change in the three groups being targeted, that is, 
welfare recipients, disadvantaged youth and dislocated 
workers. This targeting appears to be little more than 
a statement of general policy. They do not come with 
any quantitative directions. Hard-to-serve groups are 
specified in the plan where a portion of the incentive 
money is directed at them. It is pretty vague and 
general. 



Finally, one State established target youth subcategories in two 
ways, first by informally establishing "youth" as one of several 
"significant segments," and second by establishing service to 
youth subcategories as a precondition for the receipt of 
incentive funds. 
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At the SDA level, SDAs have the option of naming 
categories of youth, as target groups in their plans. In Phase 
III, 70 percent of the SDAs simply repeated the State-mandated 
target in their own plan. In other cases, SDAs will name their 
own youth target groups, of the SDAs that set specific target 
groups for special service, the most important by far was once 
again the high school dropout, which was named 90 percent of the 
time. The major reason for the emphasis on the high school 
dropout appears to be that SDAs see this group as best capturing, 
in a single category, the generically hard-to-serve youth. 
However, while many SDAs are presumably making a special effort 
to serve high school dropouts, they are not necessarily serving 
them in large numbers. As one Associate writes: 

This SDA is working under a PY84-85 Program 
Implementation Plan which was adopted during the spring 
of 1984. The program target groups have consequently 
not changed during that time. To recapitulate briefly, 
the target groups are: 

Youth 41% Older Workers 5% 

Welfare Recipients 18% Handicapped Individuals 5% 
Dropouts 18% Veterans 5% 

. . . One interviewee noted the relative difficulty of 
serving high school dropouts in JTPA. According to 
him, some 75 percent of economically disadvantaged 
persons in the SDA are dropouts, but the PIC-adopted 
target is only 18 percent. The dropouts can be very 
hard to reach, and many of them show little interest in 
getting back into programs. 



The other subcategory of youth singled out by SDAs as a special 
target group was handicapped youth. 



In addition, one Associate noted that his SDA had not 
formally added any special target groups in its plan, but was 
nevertheless emphasizing service to youth. Another indicated 
that his SDA had not named youth as a special target group for 
£he^M^program year but exp^ted_tg_ ,fgrj:hg._li8,5,^£og:ram year. 
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The Youth Expenditure Requirement 



The Federal JTPA legislation establishes a benchmark 
level of youth expenditure of 40 percent of a State's total 
training expenditures. The 40 percent youth expenditure 
requirement may be modified between SDAs within the State to 
account for demographic variations between SDAs, and may be 
further adjusted for a variety of other factors such as 
productivity increases . 

In the Phase II report, it was noted that a substantial 
proportion of the SDAs surveyed were having a difficult time 
meeting their State-adjusted youth expenditure requirement. The 
most important reasons cited for this failure were threefold. 
First, limits on supportive services, which restrict both the 
availability of stipends and the size of work experience 
programs, made serving large numbers of youth difficult. Second, 
some SDAs did not take the youth expenditure requirement 
seriously, believing that there would be no State-imposed penalty 
for not achieving their youth expenditure requirement. Third, a 
large number of SDAs had not established a special service mix 
for youth. This last factor appears to have been most important 
in explaining the failure of some SDAs to achieve their youth 
expenditure requirement. As reported in Phase II, of those SDAs 
with special programs for youths, 90 percent expected to achieve 
their youth expenditure requirement, while for those SDAs without 
a special youth service mix, only 12 percent expected to achieve 
their youth expenditure requirement. Interestingly, the Phase II 
report also noted that the existence of special recruiting or 
administrative procedures for youth were neither a necessary nor 
a sufficient condition for an SDA to successfully achieve its 
youth expenditure requirement. Below we present an update c rom 
the Phase III State and SDA reports on a variety of issues 
relating to the youth expenditure requirement. 



State-Level Activities 



The Federal JTPA legislation allows States to adjust 
the 40 percent youth expenditure requirement between SDAs to 
allow for variation in their demographic composition. The State 
may also grant waivers to SDAs who petition for further 
reductions in their youth expenditure requirements, and may adopt 
different methodologies for calculating youth expenditure 
requirements for SDAs. Of the States sampled in Phase III, 88 
percent adjusted the youth expenditure requirement SDA-by-SDA, 
while only 12 percent did not. All of the States tnat adjusted 
the youth expenditure requirement did so on the oasis of 
demographic variables relating to the incidence of economically 
disadvantaged youth among the SDAs. In adiition, 50 percent 
further adjusted for variations in the college student 
population. 

In Phase II, States played virtually no role in aiding 
those SDAs that had trouble achieving their mandated levels of 
youth expenditure. Most were sympathetic, but felt that there 
was very little they could do to help. In Phase III, however, 
States appear to be playing a somewhat more active role in 
dealing with SDA problems caused by the youth expenditure 
requirement. For example, in response to SDA pressure several 
States changed their methodology for calculating the youth 
expenditure requirement to aid SDAs with very high required 
levels of youth expenditure. As one Associate notes: 

At the end of TY84 [over half of the SDAs in this 
State] had failed to meet their adjusted youth 
expenditure requirement. . . As a result of this 
rather dismal performance the State took two actions. 
First, SDAs were allowed to fold their unspent youth 
money into their PY84 budgets, so that they in effect 



have a new 21-month youth expenditure requirement 
ending at the end of PY84. Second, the State 
recalculated the youth expenditure requirement for all 
SDAs using the National Governors Association (NGA) 
methodology (which adjusts for the number of 
economically disadvantaged youth). The use of this 
methodology reduced the youth expenditure requirement 
for most, but not all, SDAs. 



In addition, a few Associates indicated that their States were 
trying to be innovative in dealing with problems caused by the 
youth expenditure requirement, one State, for example, has 
reacted to low youth expenditure levels by adopting a budget 
allocation process that separates adult and youth programs. As 
the Associate reporting on this State writes: 

They were nervous about [problems with the youth 
expenditure requirement] coming out of the TY, since 
the State ended up slightly below 30 percent. The 
solution turned out to be fairly easy: they gave the 
regions their PY84 allocations in separate youth and 
adult pots, both subject to the State's performance ■ 
standard requiring an 85 percent expenditure rate, and 
suddenly the youth numbers went sky high. 



Finally, a few States are unsympathetic with SDAs that are having 
trouble making their youth expenditure requirements. According 
to one Associate: 



In the transition year, four of nine SDAs did not meet 
the requirement, but now only two are continuing to 
have problems meeting the requirement. These SDAs and 
others are still trying to get the State to modify the 
standard, but there seems to be little! chance of that 
happening. State staff are critical of the SDAs and 
argue that they are developing no initiatives and are 
not attempting to develop innovative programs to reach 
youth. They are "using the same old in-class ideas." 
State staff are putting together demonstration programs 
to show SDAs what can be done. Also the State believes 
that SDAs are not using their MISs to provide up-to- 
date information to allow them to adjust their 
programs. For example, if they found they were only 33 
percent for youth, they could adjust and only take 



youth tor the next month or so. A number of ~DA 
Directors feel there is some justification for this 
complaint, but that State staff have an overly 
simplistic view of how easy it is to control intake and 
find eligible youth. 

SDA-Level Activities 

State-level adjustments in the youth expenditure 
requirement resulted in a wide range of values for the youth 
expenditure requirement among the SDAs. The range and 
distribution of adjusted youth expenditure requirements for Phase 
III are presented below. For purposes of comparison, the same 
information from the Phase II report is also displayed. 



Adjusted Youth Percent of SDAs 



Expenditure Requirement 


Phase 


II 


Phase 


III 


Less than 35 percent 


23 




20 




35 - 39.9 percent 


26 




20 




40 percent 


27 




18 




40.1 - 45 percent 


12 




30 




Greater than 45 percent 


12 




13 




Range 


26 - 


52 


27 - 


47 



Relative to the Phase II youth expenditure requirements, the 
Phase III requirements show a slightly smaller range and a 
distribution that is decidedly skewed toward the higher values. 
This change in the distribution of youth expenditure requirements 
is explained by a change initiated by several States in the 
methodology used to adjust the requirement between SDAs. These 
changes have the effect of decreasing the youth expenditure 
requirement for SDAs at the very high end of the distribution, 
but increase the youth expenditure requirement for those at the 
low end of the distribution. 
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Of the 40 SDAs sampled in Phase III, 73 percent 
indicated that they expected to make their youth expenditure 
requirement for the 1984 program year, while 27 percent indicated 
they most likely would not. These forecasted outcomes are 
slightly better than those reported in Phase II for the 
transition year, where the respective proportions were 63 percent 
and 37 percent, respectively. Interestingly, the size of the 
youth expenditure requirement per se does not appear to be a good 
indicator of success in meeting the requirement. Of those SDAs 
with adjusted youth expenditure requirements of less than 40 
percent, 50 percent indicated they would make the requirement, 
while for those SDAs with youth expenditure requirements of 40 
percent or more, 79 percent indicated they would successfully 
meet the requirement. 

If the size of the youth expenditure requirement is not 
an important determinant of the ability of an SDA to successfully 
achieve its requirement, then what is? In Phase II, the clear 
answer was service mix. 

The Federal JTPA legislation allows SDAs the discretion 
of establishing a special service mix for youth. These 
"exemplary youth programs" may involve basic education, pre- 
employment skills training, school-to-work transition programs or 
"entry employment experience" programs. This last category may 
further be divided into work experience, where, in general, 
youths are offered a maximum of 500 hours of employment 
experience in public sector agencies, and tryout employment, 
where youths are offered a maximum of 250 hours of private-sector 
employment. Where employment is with public-sector agencies, 
training costs are charged against an SDAs 30 percent 
administrative and supportive services allotment. 



In Phase II, where special programs for youth were 
established, SDAs by and large predicted success in meetinc, or 
exceeding their adjusted youth expenditure level. The most 
commonly established programs for youth were tryout employment, 
work experience and employment competency programs. Conversely, 
when special programs such as tryout employment or a large work 
experience component were not in place, SDAs generally predicted 
failure. 



In Phase III, service mix once again appears to be an 
important determinant of the SDA's success in meeting its youth 
expenditure requirement, with some interesting variations. Of 
those SDAs that indicated that they expected to make their youth 
expenditure requirements for the 1984 program year, 55 percent 
attributed this expected success to the establishment of large 
special programs for youth, typically work experience, tryout 
employment, or a combination of both. As one Associate writes: 

. . .the SDA initially planned to serve youth primarily 
through OJT and occupational classroom training. 
Fifty-five percent of youth were planned to be served 
through OJT, but in actuality only 21.8 percent were so 
served or trained. The experience has been that youth 
are difficult to serve through OJT and the SDA was not 
able to meet its youth expenditure requirement with 
that emphasis. During PY84, emphasis was changed away 
from OJT and classroom occupational training with much 
greater emphasis based upon preemployment skills, 
generic training, work experience and youth tryout 
employment. Again, this change was made in order to 
increase expenditures on youth. 



The success of another 20 percent of those SDAs that 
expected to meet their youth expenditure requirements is 
attributable to innovative administrative procedures for handling 
the requirement. This involved either establishing separate 
budgets for the adult and youth programs or, most often, 
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establishing separate RFPs for the two programs . As one 
Associate reporting on an SDA using the latter strategy writes: 



The SDA is notable in that it is virtually the only one 
in the State that has had no difficulty in meeting its 
youth service requirements. Each project proposal 
submitted to the PIC for consideration must specify the 
target groups which the service provider proposes to 
serve in that particular project; c review of proposals 
approved for funding during PY85 indicates that 
projects approved for funding stipulated service to 
youth ranging from 40 to 55 percent. Service providers 
are doing their own intake and must recruit youth 
participants in order to meet the terms of their 
contracts. 



Another Associate reports a similar procedure: 

This SDA has the unadjusted 40 percent youth 
expenditure requirement as set out in the act. There 
has never been a problem meeting the 40 percent 
requirement in this SDA so no adjustment has been 
contemplated. The main reason for its success in 
meeting the youth 40 percent requirement is that, from 
the beginning of JTPA, this SDA has used separate 
subcontractors for youth and for adult particpants. 
Thus, when RFPs are written and contracts are let, 40 
percent of the spending is simply targeted to youth 
programs. Since the youth programs are less expensive 
per participant, more than 40 percent of the 
participants are youth. 



Finally, the remaining one-fourth of SDAs that predicted success 
in making their youth expenditure requirements had neither large 
special programs for youth nor any special administrative 
procedures for dealing with the youth expenditure requirement. 
It should be noted, however, that in two of these cases the SDAs 
adjusted youth expenditure requirement was quite low. i.e., 30 
percent or less. 



At the same time, it is interesting that of the SDAs 
reporting that they would most likely not make their youth 
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expenditure requirements, 75 percent had special programs for 
youth, once again primarily either work experience and/or tryout 
employment. In all of these cases, however, the youth programs 
were either too small or were initiated too late in the program 
year to help the SDA. As one Associate notes: 

The corrective action plan developed by the SDA to meet 
the youth requirement has been in effect for five 
months with no discernible effect. This plan is based 
upon developing viable OJT, limited work experience, 
and classroom training for youth. A sufficient effort 
has simply not been made with limited work experience 
which is still a very minor effort and the SDA has 
learned that simply channeling youth into classroom 
training and OJT slots is not working. In particular, 
employers are not willing to hire youth for OJT 
positions when adults are available. Similarly, the 
training programs have been devised primarily for 
adults and no special efforts under Title IIA have been 
funded for youth. I think it is fair to say that the 
SDAs effort in this area has been inadequate. I might 
add that even though the State staff has provided 
technical assistance and applied pressure to the PIC, 
the PIC does not seem overly concerned about failing to 
meet the expenditure requirements. It seems more 
interested in OJT than in developing programs for 
youth . 



7 . 3 Issues Involving Youth Performance Standards 



The Federal JTPA legislation establishes seven 
performance measures, four for adults and three for youth, to be 
used by States for purposes of awarding incentive grants to SDAs. 
In addition, the U.S. Department of Labor provides a model 
regression formula which States may use, with or without 
modification, to calculate performance standards. This section 
examines a variety of issues relating to youth performance 
measures and standards at both the State and the SDA level. 
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At the State level, virtually all of the States 
surveyed (90 percent) stayed strictly with the three youth 
performance measures established in the Federal legislation. 
These are the youth entered employment rate, the youth positive 
termination rate, and the youth cost per positive termination. 
For those 10 percent of the States that offered some variation, 
all added to the basic three in some way. One Associate, for 
example, reporting on a State that added service level 
requirements as a condition for the receipt of incentive funds, 
writes: 

[This State] used DOL model-adjusted values in both 
PY84 and PY85 without any further adjustment. The 
State added three measures beyond the seven measures in 
the Secretary's model. Specifically, the State 
stipulated that the three required target groups of 
enrollees, namely, youth, AFDC recipients, and high 
school dropouts, be considered and treated as 
performance standards against which .decisions 
concerning the distribution of 6 percent Incentive 
Grant funds for the two program years were to be made. 



Similarly, another Associate reports on a State that established 
minimum service levels to school dropouts, as one of six groups, 
as a necessary condition for the receipt of incentive funds: 

In [this State] an SDA can qualify for two types of 
incentive funds — one based on DOL performance 
standards and one based on service to target groups: 
females, minorities, handicapped, public assistance 
recipients, school dropouts and AFDC recipients woo are 
in, or eligible for, work incentive programs. . . . 
The required performance levels for serving target 
groups are SDA-specif ic , developed by the State using 
standard estimating procedures and communicated to SDAs 
in planning instructions. . . . This State not only 
added a set of target group service levels, it also set 
minimum performance levels required to qualify for 
receipt of funds. This means that a reasonable record 
of service to target groups is required before even 
being eligible to receive funds for good performance in 
meeting DOL standards. 
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While only a few States added to the list of youth 
performance measures , many more made adjustments to one or more 
of the youth performance standards. In our sample, 60 percent of 
the States calculated youth performance standards through a 
straightforward application of the U.S. Department of Labor 
regression formula with no further adjustments. The remaining 40 
percent either added to the list of performance measures, as 
discussed above, or modified the standard for one or more of the 
three youth performance measures. When the latter action was 
taken it was typically done at the request of one or more SDAs in 
the State to reduce the difficulty of the particular youth 
standard or standards in question. Three States, for example, 
reduced the youth positive termination rate and/or increased the 
youth cost per positive termination standard, both of which make 
it easier for SDAs to achieve minimally acceptable performance 
levels, as one Associate writes: 

The State used the DOL model adjusted values. In May 
1985 ... it made two adjustments for all SDAs, 
First, it adopted the full "tolerance" adjustment for 
every standard. Second, it further adjusted two youth 
standards by 20 percent, allegedly because no SDAs were 
ready yet to have youth competencies certified, and 
treated as positive terminations. This "competency 
adjustment" was applied to the youth positive 
termination rate and the youth cost per positive 
termination. 



Another State offered an innovative performance standard 
adjustment for youth who participate in mixed adult/youth 
programs. The Associate reporting on this State writes: 

[This State] has been committed as a matter of Council 
and Governor's policy to the DOL national adjustment 
methodology since the beginning of implementation for 
at least the first two full program years. . . . [One 
change made by the State] responds to the problem of 
youth participation in adult programs (e.g. . . ., not 
youth oriented programs) and the jubsequent effect on 
youth performance standards. . . . The modification 
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result is to weight youth in mixed adult-youth programs 
with youth in youth programs to reach new youth 
performance standards. The effect is to reduce the 
youth positive termination standard and raise the youth 
cost per termination. 

Youth Competency Issues 

As reported in Phase II, about 80 percent of the sample 
States anticipated problems in meeting one or more of their youth 
standards. The youth positive termination rate standard appeared 
to be especially vexing. The major explanation for these 
problems was that "youth competencies," which by law may be 
established by SDAs and used as positive termination measures, 
were generally not in place. Youth competencies are goals other 
than placement established by the PICs as positive outcomes for 
youth. Since the time of the Phase II report, there has been a 
great deal of activity at both the State and the SDA levels 
regarding the establishment and use of youth competencies. As of 
the time of the Phase III report, 85 percent of the States 
sampled had ongoing youth competencies to measure youth positive 
terminations, while in the remaining 15 percent a system of youth 
competencies was still being developed. 

Of the States having ongoing youth competency systems, 
a substantial variance was observed in the processes used in 
their establishment, while the Federal JTPA legislation gives 
SDAs the authority to develop youth competencies, it also calls 
for review and approval by the State. As a result, States have a 
considerable amount of latitude regarding the extent to which 
they may become involved in the process of establishing youth 
competencies. In States with operational youth competency 
systems, three distinct patterns of State-level involvement 
emerged. First, some States (25 percent) took a very active role 
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in the establishment of youth competencies, in these cases, the 
State (usually with input from SDAs) would establish a system of 
youth competencies which SDAs are then obliged to adopt, in some 
cases, this resulted in very rigorous youth competency standards, 
as one Associate notes: 

• . • the [State] established a group to develop a 
technical model of pre-employment skills. The model 
sets out skill standards in four areas: career 
decisionmaking, job getting, life-work management, and 
work maturity. ... If a youth passes all four 
competencies, he/she will be regarded as a positive 
termination. Currently, about 8 percent of the 
positive terminations among youth in the SDAs are 
composed of persons who completed these competencies. 
A difficulty has been that many young people fail to 
stay with the program because of a lack of support 
funds. Paradoxically, it apparently is "easier" and 
more cost-effective to move youth into employment than 
it is to certify them as "competent" under the rigorous 
model used in the State. 



Other States adopted a more passive role in the 
establishment of youth competencies, in these cases, States, 
invariably with SDA input, would establish guidelines for youth 
competencies which SDAs could then use to develop their own. 
This approach, which leaves individual SDAs with a considerable 
amount of latitude in the establishment of youth competencies, 
was embraced by about 55 percent of the States with established 
youth competency systems. A typical response from an Associate 
reporting on a State of this type was: 

The State Council in May 1984 adopted a policy 
prescribing the criteria for an adequate Youth 
Competency system and the procedural steps for the 
development of a Youth Competency system. Briefly, 
local Pics must notify the Governor of their intent to 
develop a Youth Competency system. They must identify 
the specific competencies which are necessary for entry 
into the local labor market, and develop statements 
identifying minimum acceptable levels of proficiency 
for each to be taught and how these will be measured. 
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One of the factors that States appeared to be most concerned with 
in establishing youth competency guidelines was the measurement 
of youth competencies, often they appeared to be more concerned 
with the measurement of youth competencies than with the measures 
themselves. As one Associate notes: 

In explaining the State's role in the establishment of 
youth competencies, what was stressed was that the 
State is not interested in the specific skills upon 
which competency is to be based, but rather on the 
documentation of those skills. Thus, positive 
terminations based on the attainment of youth 
competencies must involve more than program 
participation per se. What this appears to boil down 
to is pre- and post- training testing. . . . Here the 
problem arises, since these involve expertise not at 
the immediate disposal of SDAs. Early in PY84, the 
State provided regional workshops for SDAs to help them 
develop pre- and post-testing packages, and they are 
slowly being developed and implemented. 



Finelly, 20 percent of the States with ongoing youth competency 
systems took an extremely passive role in their implementation. 
In these few cases, the States will review and approve the youth 
competencies established by PICs but provide no input into their 
development. 



At the SDA level, two- thirds of the SDAs sampled had 
ongoing youth competency systems, while one-third did not. Of 
those that had youth competencies in place, four-fifths had 
adopted some variant of the four youth competency measures 
suggested by the U.S. Department of Labor. These four include: 
pre-employment skills, work maturity skills, basic education 
skills, and job specific skills. One SDA adopted two of these 
four measures and addad "life coping skills 11 as a third, while 
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another added "job keeping skills" to three of the basic four. 
Youth competencies are measured by absolute tests, supervisor or 
trainer/counselor evaluation and/or pre-post testing. To provide 
the reader with a feel for what these youth competencies are and 
how they are measured, several examples have been provided in the 
appendix to this chapter. 



As an example of the process by which SDAs established 
youth competencies and the potential State/SDA conflict that can 
arise, consider the following report from one Associate: 

The [State] Job Training Division has reviewed [this 
SDA's] youth competency plan and has made suggestions 
for changes. But differences in philosophy between the 
State and PIC have stymied the go-ahead for the basic 
educational skills competency program which is on 
indefinite hold. For the pre-employment and work 
maturity program the State and PIC disagree as to 
whether all competencies have to be measured in an 
academic fashion or whether, as the PIC wants for some 
items, "satisfactory rating of supervisors" can be used 
to measure attainment of competence. The PIC's 
position is that this better reflects the real work 
world, unlike the academic measurement scheme. 



The remaining one-fifth of SDAs with youth competencies 
in place adopted markedly different youth competency measures 
from those suggested by the Department of Labor. One SDA 
established a 45-item "Career Development Objectives Test" that 
youth participants must pass to achieve a positive termination. 
Another SDA, working with the local school district, developed a 
list of ten youth competencies which are applied in different 
combinations to each of the SDA's youth projects. Still another 
SDA established a list of youth competencies and allows its youth 
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contractors to choose which of the competencies it wishes to 
attempt to achieve. As the Associate reporting on this SDA 
notes : 



. . . each subcontractor defines the competencies that 
it wants to achieve in its proposal. A wide variation 
exists between subcontractors. • . . The decision to 
allow subcontractors to define their own competencies 
was intentional. The State wanted the PIC to establish 
the competencies for all contractors. The PIC and the 
staff have decided that they cannot and will not 
dictate program outcomes to the subcontractors. They 
leave the decision up to each program's "expert" staff. 



Of those SDAs without operational youth competency 
systems in place, slightly more than three-fourths wanted a 
system but were late in their development and implementation. In 
a very few cases, SDAs simply did not want to use youth 
competencies as grounds for positive terminations, emphasizing 
the goal of placement over youth competencies. As one Associate, 
reporting on an SDA with this philosophy, writes: 

The PIC formed a committee to look into the youth 
competency issue. [This SDA] does not fund any in- 
school youth programs; therefore, the youth program is 
a placement-oriented program. The committee decided, 
and recommended to the PIC, that it not adopt any youth 
competencies. The purpose of this recommendation is to 
emphasize the placement objective of the youth program. 
The committee felt that any competency-based positive 
termination would take the pressure off of grantees to 
place the participants. The PIC accepted the 
recommendation and [this SDA] will not have any 
competency standards or system for youth. 
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7.4 State and SDA Relations Over Youth Issues 

It was reported in the Phase II study that there were 
no youth issues that were the source of friction between States 
and SDAs. The major youth issue with a potential for causing 
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friction appeared to be the youth expenditure requirements, which 
a sizable minority of SDAs were in jeopardy of missing. There 
were essentially three reasons why the youth expenditure 
requirements were not a source of friction between States and 
their SDAs. First, many States had implied that they would be 
lenient regarding the youth expenditure requirement for the 
transition year, allowing SDAs, for instance, to fold their 
unspent transition year dollars into their 1984 program year 
budget. Second, none of the SDAs that felt they would miss their 
youth expenditure requirement believed that sanctions would be 
imposed by their States. Finally, most SDAs felt that the youth 
expenditure requirement, being a Federal requirement, left the 
States with little ability to help. 

The Phase III report offers new evidence on the extent 
to which youth issues were the source of friction between States 
and SDAs. At the State level, youth-related issues were a 
problem in only a minority of cases, with 65 percent of the 
States sampled reporting no State/SDA problems involving youth 
issues. In addition, in almost half of the cases where there was 
a problem, the Associate reported it to be minor. In one case, 
for example, an SDA had asked for a reduction in its youth 
expenditure requirement but the State had failed to respond, 
while in another, SDAs were opposed to a State-imposed youth 
target group. 

In only a small minority of States (17 percent) were 
youth-related issues the source of a major conflict between 
States and SDAs. In two cases, the problem involved youth 
competencies. In one State, SDAs were unwilling to adopt the 
State model for youth competencies, while in another, the problem 
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appeared to be political. As the Associate reporting this latter 
case writes: 



An issue is the local development of employment 
competency systems by SDAs. One complaint here is that 
while providing some knowledgeable technical assistance 
to SDAs the State has failed to appreciate the 
difficulty .and complexity of the technical task. But, 
the broader issue is the political agenda of the 
State's education agency, as it uses SDA efforts as a 
front for the imposition locally of its own competency- 
based systems. SDA negotiations with local education 
bureaucracies are overlaid by the State agenda. SDAs 
feel the State could and should sort this out a bit 
better at the top. 



Finally, one Associate reported that a major problem for 
State /SDA relations involved the implementation of a youth 
service mix. Once again, the problem appeared to be political, 
as the Associate reporting on this SDA describes: 

There has been some controversy between the State 
Council and local PICs over youth programming and 
funding local economic development. One SDA was the 
first to propose use of the youth model programs 
options. The State Council input was to constrain and 
limit the models to prevent an end run continuation of 
work experience and to put some controls on tryout 
employment. ... On the State Council the powerful 
AFL-CIO representative tended to see tryout employment 
as an end run around the AFL-CIO involvement in all 
OJTs in the State. The AFL-CIO is paid from 6 percent 
funds to review the wages and approve the appropri 
ateness of OJT contracts. An additional conflicting 
factor was that the Job Service was the traditional 
provider of OJT services and tryout employment would 
give the youth-serving service providers a 100 percent 
subsidy option in the OJT area. The Job Service was 
not eager for this to happen. . . . The effect was to 
put the service providers and PICs in a bind. The 
system was saying get out of work experience but don't 
get into our OJT turf. 



The SDA reports confirm both the extent of youth- 
related State/SDA friction and the specific issues. Once again, 
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the extent appears to be minor, with 80 percent of the SDAs 
sampled reporting no youth-related issues causing friction 
between states and SDAs. Of the 20 percent of SDAs which 
reported youth-related problems, all but one were over either 
youth competencies or the youth expenditure requirement. Two 
SDAs complained of a lack of leadership by the state in the 
establishment of youth competencies, while two more complained of 
their state's unwillingness to approve their youth competencies. 
As one Associate writes: 

. . . the approval of the youth competency system has 
been drawn out and the state does not agree with the 
design of the basic education skills competency and is 
v/ithholding approval. The state has been critical of 
the youth service level, although it is better than in 
the transition year. 



Regarding the youth expenditure requirement , m one 
Associate reported complaints that the state was inflexible 
regarding the calculation and measurement of the SDAs youth 
expenditure requirement, while another reported complaints that 
the state's adjustment methodology was unfair. Finally, one SDA 
had caused a good deal of friction with its State by not 
responding to the state exhortations to increase its youth 
expenditures. As the Associate reporting on this SDA notes: 

The only issue that currently is a problem is the youth 
expenditure requirement. The SDA simply is not going 
to meet this requirement and has not yet taken 
significant steps to spend more on youth. In the fall 
the state did require the SDA to develop a corrective 
plan to meet the youth expenditure requirement, but 
given all the turmoil in appointing new staff, nothing 
much has been done. The state wants the SDA to do more 
but it has not done so. This is a continuing problem. 
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7.5 Summary 



In program year 1984, a majority of States elected to 
establish specific groups of individuals as special target 
groups. The most frequently mentioned subcategory of youths was 
high-school dropouts. In most cases , this special targeting was 
formal , while in a minority of cases the targeting was informal, 
with no quantitative service requirements. Among SDAs, the most 
frequently cited category was high school dropouts. While most 
States and SDAs are making a point of serving disadvantaged 
youths, there is evidence that, at least in some areas, they are 
not being served in proportion to their incidence in the 
population. This is in part due to what many SDAs feel to be 
inherent (i.e., legislatively imposed) difficulties in serving 
large numbers of youths. 

The youth expenditure requirement was adjusted on an 
SDA-by-SDA basis by 88 percent of the States sampled. All States 
adjusted on the basis of demographic variations between SDAs, 
with approximately one-half of the States making additional 
adjustments for college populations. Among SDAs, 82 percent had 
their youth expenditure requirement adjusted away from the 40 
percent benchmark, with 40 percent being adjusted downward and 43 
percent being adjusted upward. Compared to the Phase II data for 
the transition year, the distribution of adjusted youth 
expenditure requirements shows a slightly smaller range (27 
percent to 52 percent for Phase II versus 26 percent to 47 
percent for Phase III) and a distribution that is decidedly more 
skewed toward the higher values. The explanation for both of 
these changes during PY84 program year was that many states 
adopted a variety of new adjustment methodologies that decreased 
the youth expenditure requirement for SDAs with very high initial 
values but, in turn, increased the requirement for SDAs with low 
or mid-range initial values. 
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The proportion of SDAs that expect to successfully 
achieve their adjusted youth expenditure requirement has 
increased from Phase II. In Phase III, 73 percent of the SDAs 
sampled expect to make their youth expenditure requirement for 
the 1984 program year, while the comparable figure for Phase II 
in the transition year was 63 percent. The size of the adjusted 
youth expenditure requirement is not a good indicator of whether 
or not an SDA predicts success in making the goal. Rather, the 
most important determining factors appear to be the existence of 
a large special service mix for youth and/or special SDA-level 
administrative procedures for serving youths. Of the SDAs that 
predict success in meeting their youth expenditure requirement, 
55 percent attribute their expected success to the existence of a 
large special service mix ior youth, particularly work experience 
and/or tryout employment. An additional 20 percent attributed 
their expected success to the establishment of special admin- 
istrative procedures *f or handling the youth expenditure 
requirement. In those SDAs that predicted that they would not 
make their youth expenditure requirement, almost all had a small 
special service mix for youths, again either work experience 
and/or tryout employment. In almost all cases, however, the 
special youth programs were either very small or had been 
implemented too late in PY84 program year to contribute to the 
successful attainment of the SDA's youth expenditure requirement. 

Most States did not change the three youth performance 
measures established by the Federal legislation, of the small 
proportion (10 percent) that did, all added to tne three in some 
way. In most cases, this took the form of States adding minimum 
acceptable service levels to one or more subcategories of youth 
as a condition for the receipt of incentive funds, while most 
States did not change youth performance measures, a sizable 
minority of States made adjustments to one or more of the youth 



performance standards. These included "tolerance" adjustments 
and adjustments for productivity. In all cases, these 
adjustments served to reduce the difficulty of an SDA to attain a 
particular standard, and were, in some cases, made to decrease 
the youth positive termination standard and/or increase the youth 
cost per positive termination standard. 

A vast majority of States (85 percent) have ongoing 
youth competency systems. In most of these states, the State 
itself played a relatively passive role in their establishment, 
providing guidelines but leaving the actual development of the 
youth competencies to SDAs. At the SDA level, almost ^wp- thirds 
of the SDAs sampled had ongoing youth competency systems. Most 
included as measures some variant of the four suggested by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, including: pre-employment skills, work 
maturity skills, basic education skills, and the job specific 
skills. Still, a few SDAs established radically different sets 
of youth competency measures. In addition, most of the SDAs that 
did not have youth competency systems in place at the time of the 
Phase III observation did plan to have them in place in the near 
future . 

ifouth issues appear to be the source of only a small 
amount of friction between States and the SDAs. In those cases 
where there was a problem, it was usually due to one of two 
issues. The first was the youth expenditure requirement, where 
some SDAs reported being unhappy with what they saw as inflexible 
or unfair state policy, and where at least one State was unhappy 
with an SDA that had not responded to State pressure to increase 
youth expenditures. The second issue causing some friction 
between States and SDAs concerns youth competencies. Here a few 
SDAs are unhappy either with a perceived lack of leadership by 
the state in the development of youth competencies or with the 
unwillingness of the State to approve an SDA-developed youth 
competency system. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 7 
YOUTH COMPETENCY TESTS 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT SKILLS II 



IC COMPETENCY: JOB SEEKING 



3 re 



Indicator 



Benchmark 



Certification 



Identify and use sources 
of employment 



Describe methods for 
getting job applica- 
tions or interviews 



Acceptable 
eptable 
eeds 



By understanding employment 
vocabulary, 



By being able to locate 5 
different sources of employment, 

By being able to evaluate good 
vb bad sources of finding 
employment, 

By knowing how to call and whom 
to call about getting a job 
application or interview, 



By knowing how to write a 
letter of application, 



Minimum Score 2 
Maximum Score 4 
Individual Score 



Will match the words to 
their meanings with 802 
accuracy, 

Written description of 3 
different sources of employment, 

Written advantage and written 

disadvantage of each of 

the sources with 100% accuracy. 

Written list of 3 approaches 
to getting a job application 
or interview; list one main 
advantage and one main disadvan- 
tage associated with each 
of the 3 approaches and demon- 
strate the following behavioral 
standards when using the 
telephone: 

1. Will ask for specific 
contact person. 

2. Will know and use pertinent 
details . 

3. Give self introduction. 

4. Have paper and pencil 
ready for notes. 

5. Speak clearly and politely. 

Written business letter request- 
ing an interview meeting the 
following criteria. No errors 
in form, grammar, spelling 
and punctuation. 



Name: 
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IFIC COMPETENCY : JOB GETTING 



PRE-EMPLOYMENT SKILLS II 



Score Indicator Benchmark 

Identifies work relevant By completing a job application 

information about self without making any errors. 



By completing a final draft 
resume which includes all 
pertinent information with 
no spelling errors, 

b. Exhibits appropriate By explaining 2 major reasons 

interview behavior why an interview is important 

to the employer and employee. 

By listing the 5 most common 
questions asked in an interview. 

By responding to 2 out of 3 
troublesome questions in a 
roleplay interview situation. 



By dressing and presenting an 
appropriate appearance at a 
practice interview with no 
more than 2 errors. 

By selecting from a group of 
materials, papers, and inform 
ation the things that should 
be taken to an interview with no 
more than 1 significant omission. 
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Certification 

Completion of job application 
with no errors using the data 
booklet. 

Completion of final draft 
resume to program 1 s standard. 



Written list uf the reasons 
why the interview is important 
to the employer and employee. 

Written list of the 5 most 
common questions asked in 
an interview. 

Counselor appraisal summary 
of ability to speak clearly, 
deal with questions directly, 
and maintain eye contact. 

Counselor appraisal nummary 
of dress and appearance.- 



Written list of things to 
take to the interview. 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT SKILLS II 



CIFIC COMPETENCY: JOB GETTING 



Indicator 

c. States realistic expecta- 
tions about salary, 
hours, and benefits of 
the job 



Benchmark 

By being able to state the pre- 
vailing minimum wage. 



Certification 

Written statement defining 
the current minimum wage 
rate. 



By being able to identify 
a job in which they are 
interested in and describ- 
ing 3 of the following work 
related facts: days of the 
week, shifts, seasonal con- 
sideration, salary range, 
tasks involved. 



Counselor appraisal summary 
using the occupational out- 
look handbook. 



d. Complete forms required 
by the employer and 
government 



By being able to read and 
complete a W4 Form. 

By being able to list the 
meaning of all items on 
a paycheck/pay stub. 



Copy of completed Tax Forms. 



Written explanation of all 
items listed on a pay stub. 



Not Acceptable Minimum Score 4 

Acceptable Maximum Score 8 

Exceeds Individual Score Name: 



.0 
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JIFIC COMPETENCY: SPEAKING 



BASIC EDUCATION SKILLS 



Indicator 
Demonstrate an ability to: 

a. Speak with acceptable pro- 
nunciation and enunciation 

b. Use language that is clear, 
direct, and appropriate 

c. Participate in group 
discussions 



d. Give an effective oral 
presentation 

e. Establish eye contact with 
the person with whom he/she 
is communicating 

f. Organize thoughts before 
communicating orally 



Benchmark 



By summarizing his or her 
work history, 

By describing the skills needed 
for his or her career choice, 

By verbally describing pro- 
blems that occur on a job and 
how they might be resolved, 

By summarizing his or her 
favorite job. 

By doing a mock interview. 



By describing the ideal job 
situation. 



^Certification 



ie decision of how to certify basic skills are left up to the discretion of the particular service providers. 



lot Acceptable 

acceptable 

Ixceeds 



Minimum Score 6 
Maximum Score 12 
Individual Score 



Name: 
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BASIC EDUCATION SKILLS 



COMPETENCY: COMPUTATION 



Benchmark 



Indicator 
Demonstrate an ability to: 

a. Identify, add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide whole 
numbers, as well as, solve 
word problems using whole 
numbers 

b. Identify, add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide frac- 
tions, as we.ll as, solve 
word problems involving 
fractions 

c. Identify, add, subtact, 
multiply, and divide de- 
cimals, as well as, convert 
decimals to fractions and 
solve word problems in- 
volving decimals 



d. Compare fractions, decimals, By scoring 2 levels higher than 
and percents entrance level. 



By scoring 2 levels higher than 
entrance level. 

By scoring 2 levels higher than 
entrance level. 



By scoring 2 levels higher than 
entrance level. 



e. Calculate percent of a 
number 

f. Solve work problems with 
percents 



By scoring 2 levels higher than 
entrance level. 

By scoring 2 levels higher than 
entrance level. 



^Certification 



ecision of how to certify basic skills are left up to the discretion of the particular service providers. *i£D 
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IFIC COMPETENCY: COMPUTATION 



BASIC EDUCATION SKILLS 



Page 2 



Indicator 
Demonstrate an ability to: 
g. Use electronic calculator 



Solve problems related to 
purchases (cost, change, 
discount, tax, etc, ) 

Solve problems dealing with 
earnings and saving 

Solve problems dealing with 
basic living and/or t avel- 
ing 

Solve routine problems using 
rates 

Solve or recognize reason- 
able solutions to non- 
routine problems 



Benchmark 



By solving 10 computation problems 
with BOX accuracy.** 

By solving 10 computation problems 
with 80X accuracy.** 



By solving 10 computation problems 
with 802 accuracy. 

By solving 10 computation problems 
with 802 accuracy.** 



By solving 10 computation problems 
with 60% accuracy.** 

By discussing the various solutions 
to such. 



Certification 



e decision of how to certify basic skills are left up to the discretion of the particular service providers, 
is 80% accuracy is subject to modification as deemed necessary by the particular service providers. 



ot Acceptable Minimum Score 12 

cceptable Maximum Score 24 

xceed8 Individual Score Name: 
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lane hawk 



MiwoioM to* Molt tMroeier- 
wi« •* totofootioool mom, 

10* Ml* Iff If ft, oolOMO Of 

Hoot, Ml Mayor of ivo ofroougo 



lit rolo tf f leeel 
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Motility 
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♦Certification 



•y discussing the difference be- 
IMM Capltoliao ve Socielieo. 

•y identifying the characteristics 
of 



•y discussing tha affact of how one 
filla out thtir W4 fora. 



•y eat ting up a elouleted buainaaa 
within a taaa fraaawork. 



MMrotMi Mi interpret oeooooic ly iaacribing tha • I tuition in a 
•olo, 00 foaoi it gropto ooi chart* given graph or chart. 

•y iiacuaaing tha federal welfare 
eyatot). 



MMMfOOi IMC tOO OjMOfMMI 

otto to ooiify im Mitoi Itotoa 
otOMOf by trooafor payooate ooi 
toilMtlMcloo of it 



of M» to Mft Iff 000 U stills are loft up to the discretion of the particular service providers. 



Mioiaut Score 12 
Me* lava Icon 2* 
teilvidaol looro Mom: 



WORK MATURITY 

PECIFIC COMPETENCY: DEPENDABILITY/ RELIABILITY 



Score 



Indicator 



Benchmark 



Certification 



a. Maintains an acceptable 
attendance record 



b. Maintains punctuality 



c. Demonstrates reliability 



By meeting standards of 
program. No m;excused 
absences/month . Reports 
to work regularly. 

By consistently reporting 
to work on time. One un- 
excused lateness/month. 
Gives timely notice of 
interruptions to work 
schedule. 

By completing primary tasks 
on time. Consistently 
carries out tasks. Shows 
concern for worksite material 
and property. 



Monthly evaluation kept 
on file. 



Monthly evaluation kept 
on file. 



Monthly evaluations kept 
on file. 



Not acceptable Minimum Score 3 

Acceptable Maximum Score 6 

Exceeds individual Score Name: 
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8. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



8.1 Introduction 

The JTPA legislation authorized the Secretary of Labor 
to set performance standards to be used in evaluating whether the 
program is meeting the goals envisioned by Congress. The Depart- 
ment of Labor issued interim standards for the transition year on 
April 13, 1983. These standards refer to seven outcome measures 
— four for adults and three for youths. The measures and the 
transition year (TY84) and program year (PY84) numerical values 
of the national standards are shown in Table 8-1. This chapter 
discusses issues related to setting standards and to the actual 
performance of SDAs during TY84 and PY84. 

The U.S. Department of Labor set numerical values for 
these standards at the national level. The U.S. Department of 
Labor (DOL) also developed an optional multiple regression 
methodology to adjust for local conditions and the characteris- 
tics of the participants served. 

Governors were allowed to determine deviations from the 
national levels for individual SDAs during the transition year. 
They were to use the standards to assess each SDA's performance 
and were permitted to reward good performance-based on transition 
year outcomes, but they could not penalize SDAs for failing to 
meet the interim standards. Although SDAs had to submit certain 
types of information required by a national reporting system, 
Governors could define terms and require additional information. 



8-1 r> 



Table 8-1 • National standards for transition year and program year 1984 



Measure 


TY84 


PY84 


Arli il fc 
MUUJ.CS 






Entered Employment Hate 


58?o 


55% 


Cost Per Entered Unpioyment 


$5,9UU 


$5,704 


Average Wage at Placement 


$4.90 


$4.91 


Welfare Employment Rate 


41% 


3958 


Youths 






Entered Employment Kate 


41% 


41* 


Positive termination Rate 


82% 


82S, 


Cost Per Positive Termination 


*4,9U0 


$4,900 
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JTPA also required DOL to issue standards for program 
year 1984 by January 31, 1984. The PY84 standards 1 refer to the 
same set of seven outcomes and are based on a methodology similar 
to the transition year standards. Numerical values of PY84 
national standards for youth outcomes were identical to the 
transition year standards, while three of the four PY84 adult 
standards (entered employment rate, cost per entered employment, 
and welfare entered employment rate) were set slightly lower. 
The average wage at placement standard is only slightly higher 
for PY84 when compared to the transition year. The PY84 DOL 
adjustment methodology (based on multiple regression analysis) is 
available at the Governors' option, if the Governor chcoses an 
alternative methodology, it must be described in the State 
Coordination and Special Services Plan. 

The PY84 standards are to be. used for both rewards and 
sanctions as specified by JTPA. Performance standards for PY84 
are to be used as the basis for distributing 6 percent incentive 
funds under Title HA at the state level. At the local level, 
performance standards for SDAs provide incentives for 
performance-based contracting. The significance of the PY84 
standards is further underlined by the fact that the Secretary of 
Labor may not modify performance standards more than once every 
two program years, and modifications are not retroactive. 
Standards for PY84 will be in effect during PY85 as well. 

This report focuses on how the states and SDAs adapted 
the standards to local conditions, and on the measurement of 
actual SDA outcomes. In this chapter, we start with State-level 
implementation issues. We will then discuss SDA-level Title iia 
performance standards implementation. 



Federal Register, Vol. 49, No. 22, February 1, 1983. 
4052-4056. * ' ' 
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8.2 



State-Level Implementation of Title HA standards 



During the transition year, all sample states except 
one adopted all seven performance measures specified by the 
Secretary of Labor. The one exception appeared to be the result 
of oversight rather than of deliberate planning. This State 
adopted six of the seven measures, but did not use the cost per 
positive termination measure for youths. Instead, it adopted a 
cost per entered employment standard for youths as well as for 
adults. This State also deviated from the Secretary's list by 
specifying a positive termination rate standard for adults, not 
only for youths. All of these deviations were eliminated in 
PY84, so in essence all sample States have adopted the Secre- 
tary's performance measures. 

Three States experimented with measures not included in 
the Secretary's list during the transition year. One State set a 
job retention standard for the transition year, but dropped it 
since the follow-up system was not yet in place. No job reten- 
tion standard was established for PY84 in this state. Another 
State established a 90-day employment retention standard for 
adults, and a "special population entered employment rate" stan- 
dard for both adults and youth. Again, both measures were 
dropped in PY84. The employment retention standard was strongly 
criticized by the SDAs because of the expense involved in track- 
ing clients who left the program. Follow-up costs are generally 
considered administrative expenses which count against the 15 
percent administrative limit. The "special population entered 
employment rate" standard was difficult to measure across SDAs 
because of the discretion the State gave to the SDAs in defining 
and targeting groups with "special barriers." 
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Only one of the three States experimenting with addi- 
tional measures during the transition year retained the measures 
for PY84. This state specified three additional standards beyond 
the Secretary's measures: a youth enrollment standard, an AFDC 
recipient enrollment standard, and a high school dropout enroll- 
ment standard. 



In summary, the states had only limited transition year 
experience with standards other than the outcome measures speci- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor, and those that did encountered 
difficulties of early implementation. Therefore, it is difficult 
to generalize from these early problems of implementing addi- 
tional measures. 



In PY84, as in the transition year, the measures 
specified by the Secretary were dominant: all States adopted the 
Secretary's seven outcome" measures. However, a substantial 
number of states (eight of the 20 sample states) adopted 
standards beyond the Secretary's measures. These fall into the 
following categories: 



"Significant segments" standards. Several states 
are concerned about equitable service to various 
segments of the eligible population. A quarter of 
the sample states include enrollment measures for 
specific subgroups in the performance measurement 
system. These standards specify input, rather 
than output requirements. Some States identified 
separate standards for specific subgroups such as 
adult or youth welfare recipients, high school 
dropouts, women, minorities, and older workers. 
One State identified a list of significant seg- 
ments so all-inclusive that the measure became 
almost meaningless, in this state, the standard 
requires that a certain percent of adult/youth 
participants belong to one of the following 
groups: handicapped, offender, dropout, displaced 
homemaker, AFDC recipient, veteran, older worker, 
minority, or youth. For youth, of course, this 
standard will be met by definition. Significant 
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segments standards can be expected to be 
consequential only if they refer to specific, 
relatively narrow, and clearly identifiable 
groups . 

Job retention standards, such standards, requir- 
ing follow-up information, were instituted in two 
States for PY84, although more States are develop- 
ing follow-up systems, one of the states adopting 
follow-up based standards for PY84 abandoned the 
measures due to lags in data collection. No 
formal policy with respect to PY85 follow-up based 
standards has been adopted in this State. 

Net impact standards. One State developed a com- 
parison group methodology to measure SDA perform- 
ance on two net outcomes (net earnings gain and 
net earnings gain per dollars expended) . 
However, these standards were not operational as 
of June 1985, and whether they will be used for 
PY84 became uncertain due to delays in receiving 
the necessary data. 

Job placement in new or expanding industries. One 
State developed a standard requiring placement of 
a certain portion of youth and adult terminees in 
new or expanding industries. 



Expenditure standards. Two States required SDAs 
to spend a certain portion (85 or 90 percent) of 
their Title IIA funds. 2 This was considered 
necessary to assure comparable performance across 
SDAs in evaluating those eligible for incentive 
awards. For example, an SDA that met all perform- 
ance standards but spent only half its money would 
not necessarily be more deserving than one that 
missed one standard but spent all of its money. 



2 In a third sample state an 85 percent expenditure level was 

2! «2? ® aS a ,? on< ? ition for granting PY84 incentive funds to 
an otherwise qualifying SDA. 



The additional measures introduced by some States 
reflect three main areas of concern: 



1. Equity of service (significant segments); 

2. Longer-term outcomes (job retention, net impacts, 
and job placement in new or expanding industries); 

3. Fair use of standards (expenditure requirements). 

Standards not included in the Secretary's list of 
performance measures fall into two categories related to 
application: 

1. Uniform statewide standards. In the case of job 
retention, expenditure rate, job placement in new 
or expanding industries, and net impact standards, 
all SDAs within the State are subject to the same 
requirement. 

2. SDA-ad justed standards. "Significant segments" 
standards are sometimes (but not always) defined 
relative to the incidence of the given population 
subgroups (e.g., minorities) in the given SDA. 
(In other cases uniform statewide standards are 
applied to the given significant segment.) 

Most additional measures involve complicated technical issues of 
standards setting. For example, many States are developing 
standards using follow-up studies, and many are also developing 
standards for placements in new or expanding occupations (a 
concern not only for Title IIA, but also for Title III) . More 
States are expected to experiment with additional measures, but 
some experiments will be too ambitious technically, and some may 
be resisted by the SDAs. Some States abandoned additional 
standards introduced during PY84 due to technical difficulties of 
implementation. In any event, developing additional o^ccome 
measures appears to be a relatively slow, complicated process. 
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Six of the 20 sample States apparently did not use the 
Department of Labor regression adjustment methodology in PY84. 
The remaining 14 States did, although nearly half made further 
adjustments to the regression-adjusted SDA standards. 

Various types of further adjustments to model-derived 
values were observed in the sample States. Some States made 
across-the-board adjustments to model-derived values. In one 
State, the cost per entered employment and cost per positive 
termination standards were raised. The youth positive termina- 
tion rate standard was decreased by a fixed percentage for all 
SDAs. in another State, the Governor adjusted the wage standard 
for all SDAs; whereas, another state adjusted two youth standards 
(the youth positive termination rate and youth cost per positive 
termination) for .all SDAs because no SDAs were ready yet to have 
youth competencies certified. 

Another type of further adjustment to model-derived 
values is related to special SDA circumstances. In one sample 
State, further adjustments were made if the adjusted value varied 
significantly from an SDA's prior experience or if it varied 
significantly from an SDA's planned outcome for the measure. 

One State applied a 10 percent productivity improvement 
factor to the model -adjusted values, and developed an SDA review 
process of draft standards. This process is designed primarily 
to reduce computational errors and the use of incorrect local 
data. Another state adjusted "subminimum" model-derived SDA 
standards to "minimum" acceptable levels of performance. These 
were based on a variety of data and considerations, including 
transition year performance, productivity improvement expecta- 
tions, and adjustments for the introduction of youth competency 
systems . 
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Other types of adjustments or modifications involved 
more technical issues. For example, one State developed 
"parameter bands" rather than a fixed number to determine whether 
an SDA was meeting standards. Another state instituted adjust- 
ments responding to the problem of mixed adult/youth programs 
(youth participating in adult programs) . a two-step procedure 
was devised to reach a new set of youth standards: (a) DOL 
model-adjusted standards were derived for "regular adult and 
youth," and "special youth" programs separately (using the adult 
and youth models, respectively) ; and (b) the resulting model- 
adjusted values for the two groups were weighted by the propor- 
tion of youth participating in the two types of programs. The 
resulting set of figures were adapted as standards. 

The six states that did not use the regression method- 
.ology are particularly important. Some of these reported that 
they adjusted the standards derived from the Secretary's model, 
often both during the transition year and for PY84. However, 
such statements might be misleading, m fact, these states took 
as a point of departure the national standards published in the 
Federal Register, rather than the model -adjusted standards. They 
adopted several figures without any further adjustment, while 
they adjusted others (usually based on a more or less qualitative 
assessment of local data) . Some used local CETA data to derive 
transition year and PY84 standards, m some instances, PY85 
standards were adjusted based on local transition year JTPA 
outcomes. This group included not only single-SDA States and 
States with a small number of SDAs, but also two with a 
relatively large number of SDAs. m some multi-SDA Stetes, the 
same standards were applied to all SDAs, though one of these 
States appears to have shifted to the Secretary's adjustment 
methodology during PY84. 
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Single-SDA and other small States that did not use the 
Secretary's adjustment methodology did adjust standards — most 
frequently the average wage at placement standard — based on 
local circumstances such as low area wage rates. Similarly, in 
one raulti-SDA state adopting the same standard across all SDAs, 
it was argued that the "model" did not adequately account for the 
conditions of rural SDAs, particularly with respect to the wage 
standard . 



Unless they actually compute, the model-adjusted stan- 
dards, however, state officios are not justified in faulting the 
Department of Labor "model." The regression adjustment methodol- 
ogy incorporates an adjustment for local wage rates. Therefore, 
it is expected to result in relatively low standards for low- 
wage, single-SDA States and for relatively low-wage, rural SDAs. 
Application of the model is expected to lead to SDA standards 
different from the national standards both for single-SDA states 
and SDAs in multi-SDA* States, unless a particular SDA matches the 
national average. 



Only one of the sample States that did not use the DOL 
adjustment methodology compared the values of the average wage at 
placement standard as adjusted by the Department of Labor method 
and by the State. Both values were significantly below the 
national departure point, although the State-adjusted standard 
was 27 cents lower than the DOL-adjusted standard. Even in this 
instance, the state adopted the national figures for the other 
six standards without any change. 

Some States used chr national standards rather than 
model-adjusted standards >e *u a state officials did not 
adequately understand the D * .ment of Labor adjustment method- 
ology, m addition, some states felt that their programs would 
be held accountable for meeting national standards, prompting 
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*—» »it*> fr to MMiU the national standards or to juatify 

y! 1 ^" **** f4 * urM * ftatee feel that uniform 

"" tnt * r — *** aaalar to enforce and politically 

•MM to defend than atandarda that vary by 8 DA, although 
ff4ltl«w| eonfliote clearly arose as a result of uniform sda 
~* *» at tha aia aaaple ttataa using tha national 

aa a point of departure. 



Vita tha exception of ttoraa stataa (nona uaing tha dol 
t netaodology) , SDAs did not play any aignificant rola 
iiiilipaint of tha atandarda setting and adjuatmant proce- 
8)nfoa 0 In naat ttataa, tha atandarda aatting prooaaa waa viawad 
*• *» •* atata-iaval lciana; SDA. participatad in 

naimatlanal* meetings In mo< instances, but vara not asked to 
niuaal an aajjor atandarda aatting options, ma technical com- 

*«valvad alao generated a low level of sda interest in 
iaonoa at atandarda aatting and adjustment procedures. 



Hany SDAa believed that the atandarda were "easy to 
I.* and did not perceive « percent policiea as a strong 
aottvatlag force. Thaaa factors alao contributed to a low level 
of tOa intoroat In tha standard-setting process. 

ta thraa States which did not use the Secretary's 
ad) miasm anthadology, tha atandarda were arrived at through a 
ttafet/se* negotiating proossa. Xn other states which did not use 
«ba ffooratety'e adjustment methodology, local standards were 
"~ * rr4v * d •* vith a keen attention to local conditions. 

It was not clear whether the resulting sda standards 
fact (a) variations in local conditions beyond sda con- 
trol, a* (b) other factors subject to SDA control (such as 
aoaammmaant ntnotiosa and local program goala resulting in 
ffolaUvoly law actual performance) . One approacn to minimize 
variation in measured ou tcomes was to utilize historic 
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performance levels (CETA or transition year) for the local units 
in arriving at local standards. This approach was used in two 
sample States, in other instances where the DOL methodology was 
nfi£ used, it is less obvious how much the standards responded to 
local circumstances within or beyond the SDAs' control; no formal 
adjustment methodology was adopted in these cases. 

However, in most sample States model-adjusted SDA stan- 
dards were derived based only on the variables included in the 
DOL model. Still, some of these States allowed for quarterly 
and/or end-of-year negotiations, allowing SDAs to argue that 
unfavorable local circumstances resulted in low performance and 
to ask for revised standards. In other States, model-derived 
standards were not modified as a matter of policy. 

Incentive Funds and Perfo rmance Standards 

The distribution of 6 percent incentive funds is 
related to how performance on the various measures is summarized. 
Several possibilities exist for linking performance on the 
various measures to the distribution of 6 percent funds. The 
following summary illustrates the diverse patterns in the sample 
States. 



A central issue is whether one or several incentive 
fund "pots" are used. Some states developed several pots, if 
separate funds are developed for each outcome measure, the only 
weighting issue is whether the same amount is assigned to all 
measures, or whether good performance on some measures is 
rewarded with more incentive money than good performance on 
others, one State that developed a separate pot for each measure 
assigned an equal amount to each measure except one; they argued 
that the average wage at placement standard reflects legislative 
intent less than the other standards do. 
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Most States, however, summarized performance on various 
measures in a single index, or in two or three summary measures. 
Methods of arriving at these measures include: 



• Specifying that an SDA must meet a certain number 
of standards (such as five of seven measures) to 
qualify for incentive awards. Often certain mea- 
sures must be met as part of the qualifying set. 
For example, one State specified that the adult, 
welfare, and youth entered employment rates should 
be part of five measures to meet. 

• Developing a "performance index" by averaging the 
percentages by which SDAs deviate from standards. 
Equal or unequal weights may be used. For exam- 
ple, one sample State assigned highest weights to 
the adult entered employment rate (EER) measure 
and lowest weight to the youth EER and youth cost 
per positive termination measures. 

• Using a point system. Points are assigned based 
on the deviation of actual outcomes from the 
standard on each measure; the sum results in an 
overall score. 

Whether incentive awards should be proportional to SDA 
size is an issue distinct from weighting the various measures. 
Some States weighted incentive awards by the size of SDA Title 
IIA allocations. However, most apparently do not plan to weight 
6 percent incentive awards by SDA size. Consequently, two SDAs 
satisfying the same set of performance requirements equally would 
be entitled to the same incentive bonus even if one administers a 
program several times larger than the other. 

Another issue is whether incentive awards are allocated 
on the basis of "self" competition, or by competition among all 
SDAs for a fixed pool of funds. Under the first option, the 
State would specify a fixed standard, and an SDA meeting this 
standard would receive an incentive award whether or not other 
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SDAs in the state meet the expectations set for them. "Self" 
competition, therefore, means that the SDA knows in advance the 
exact amount of the award it would be entitled to if it meets 
performance expectations. By contrast, if a fixed amount of 
funds is available for all SDAs meeting the given performance 
expectations, the amount received by any one SDA depends on the 
number qualifying, in the extreme case, one SDA may receive the 
whole pot, if no others qualify. 

Some SDA officials have criticized competition among 
SDAs for a pool of statewide incentive funds as unfair, but only 
one state has proposed a "self" competition system for PY84. 
Many states may have rejected this option because part of the 
incentive funds would remain unspent unless all SDAs meet their 
standards, in the one state contemplating this system, the 
proposal calls for rolling over unspent PY84 incentive funds to 
PY85. 



State comments to the contrary, the "unfairness" of 
inter-SDA competition for the same pot is not self-evident. 
States may be justified in granting a larger award to an SDA that 
meets standards when few other SDAs do so, because the achieve- 
ment is more outstanding than when many SDAs do. This logic may 
explain, at least in part, the greater popularity of this system 
in the states. However, it also assumes that the standard 
setting process was "fair." 

With respect to distribution of PY84 incentive funds, the various 
States adopted, or plan to adopt, complex patterns of allocation 
mechanisms similar to those already discussed. Some States 
addressed a wealth of detail, but in others, several operational 
issues were still unresolved at the end of PY84. states 
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apparently are still experimenting with ways of linking perform- 
ance standards to the distribution of 6 percent funds, and modi- 
fications are likely in the future. 

Fourteen sample states (70 percent) reported that 50 
percent or more of 6 percent monies are to be used for incen- 
tives. Half of these (seven states) plan to use at least 70 
percent for incentives. While some states developed incentive 
policies which reward SDAs based on quarterly performance, 
several states reported that PY84 performance will be rewarded in 
PY85. In some of these states, PY84 incentive funds were spent 
on technical assistance, carried over to PY85, or were simply 
allocated to the SDAs based on Title IIA 78 percent allocations. 

In most sample States, only a fraction of 6 percent 
funds is allocated to technical assistance to the SDAs (e.g., 
training, workshops tailored to SDA needs) . However, 6 percent 
funds are also used for a variety of other purposes beyond nar- 
rowly defined incentive funds and technical assistance to SDAs. 
For example, some States allocated funds for statewide technical 
assistance (TA) , to labor market information, or to various 
statewide programs. One State allocated 6 percent funds to 
employee cash bonuses, others use 6 percent funds to reward the 
attainment of various goals beyond meeting the performance 
standards. For example, "significant segments" targeting 
(reflecting EEO concerns and/or a focus on the hard-to-serve) is 
often rewarded from a separate pot of 6 percent monies, although 
other states incorporate performance on such criteria into the 
main performance standards incentive system. One state allocated 
40 percent of 6 percent funds for Statewide TA, while 60 percent 
of the funds go to the SDAs for incentives and technical 
assistance. In this state, the decision on the distribution of 
funds between an incentive for contractors displaying superior 



performance, and technical assistance is made at the SDA, rather 
than at the state level. 



Since in many States incentive monies develop into a 
full system only in PY85, and a number of important technical 
questions still arise with respect to the application of State 
policies, 6 percent policies are still evolving. 



8-3 SDA-Level Impleme ntation of Title TIA Standards 

Performance standards raise two sets of issues in the 
SDAs. The first is the implementation of standards at the SDA 
level. The second is the relationship between the SDA perform- 
ance standard and performance expectations of the SDA toward 
service providers. 

During the transition year, 90 percent of sample SDAs 
did not add to the standards specified by the state. A few SDAs, 
however, set numerical goals stricter than the standards received 
from the State. 

The interest of the PICs in performance standards was 
often indirect; many PICs (especially those dominated by private- 
sector members) stressed the need for good placement performance 
and/or low cost programming. But they were often less interested 
in the specific numeric standards set by the State. These were 
frequently perceived as easy to meet. SDAs were more active in 
setting sub-SDA level performance expectations, a subject 
discussed later in this section. 

Using the information available on the relationship 
between transition year standards and actual SDA performance, we 
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classified SDAs according to their success or failure in reaching 
their transition year standards. The results are as follows. 



Percent of Sample SHAs Meeting 
Transition Year s tandards 



Measure Percent 

Adults 

Entered Employment Rate 93 

Cost Per Entered Employment 88 

Average Wage at Placement 73 

Welfare Entered Employment Rate 93 



Youths 

Entered Employment Rate 83 

Positive Termination Rate 33 

Cost Per Positive Termination 55 

The adult entered employment rate and welfare entered 
employment rate standards were met by more than 90 percent of 
sample SDAs. in most cases, however, the magnitude of deviation 
from the standard was modest. The average wage at placement was 
the adult standard most difficult to meet; more than a fourth of 
SDAs did not reach it. 

The cost per entered employment standard was met by 
almost 90 percent of SDAs. In fact, detailed data suggest that 
many SDAs substantially overper formed on this measure. This may 
be partially explained by the fact that it is difficult to apply 
historic CETA data to the JTPA program, which involves lower 
costs by design. In addition, pics often viewed low-cost train- 
ing as an important goal. 

Overall, a smaller portion of SDAs met youth standards. 
Only a third of SDAs met the youth positive termination standard. 
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This is related to the lack of e -.tablished youth competency 
systems in many SDAs. 



More than half of the SDAs (55 percent) met all adult 
standards, while only a quarter of SDAs (22.5 percent) met all 
youth standards. Only three sample SDAs (7.5 percent) failed to 
meet four or more standards, while 16 SDAs (40 percent) met six 
or seven standards. Six sample SDAs (15 percent) met all 
standards . 

SDAs were also classified by the relationship between 
PY84 and transition year standards. For each of the seven 
measures, three groups were created: 

• PY84 standard is higher than the transition year 
standard ; 

• PY84 and transition year standards are the same; 
and 

• PY84 standard is lower than the transition year 
standard . 

The data in Table 8-2 show th.t PY84 standards were set 
cautiously. For most standards, the percent of SDAs meeting 
transition year standards is higher, of*- n substantially so, than 
the percent of SDAs with tightened PYP standards. For example, 
although 93 percent of SDAs met tlx adult entered employment rate 
standard during the transition year, only 48 percent had higher 
PY84 standards. Perhaps even more interesting is the fact that a 
substantial portion of SDAs face loosened, rather than tightened, 
PY84 standards. Again, almost half (45 percent) of the sample 
SDAs had lower adult entered employment rate standards for PY84 
than for the transition year, although only 7 percent failed to 
meet transition year standards. 
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laole 8-2. Distribution of SDAs by relationship between PY84 and transition 
year standards 



Measure 


PY84 Standard 


Higher 


Same 


Lower 


Total 


Adult 










Entered Employment Rate 


48% 


QW 

O/o 


45% 


100% 


Cost Per Entered Employment 


38% 


5% 


58% 


100% 


Average Wage at Placement 


40% 


8?o 


53% 


100% 


WplFarp FnhpppH Fmnl nvmpnf Hahp 
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3758 


5% 


5Q% 


100% 


Youth 










Entered Employment Kate 


33% 


13% 


55% 


100% 


Positive Termination Rate 


45% 


13% 


43% 


100% 


Cost Per Positive Termination 


33% 


23% 


45% 


lUOVA 



♦Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Only the adult cost standards are tighter in at least 
half of the SDAs for PY84. Fifty-eight percent face tightened 
adult cost per entered employment standards. 

Except fr the cost standard, there is no obvious rela- 
tionship between transition year performance and changes between 
transition year and PY84 standards. For example, although a 
substantially higher portion of SDAs failed to reach the adult 
wage standard than the entered employment rate standards (both 
total and welfare) , almost as many SDAs face increased PY84 wage 
standards as increased entered employment rate standards. 

Table 8-3 shows the relationship between mean transi- 
tion year and PY84 standards for sample SDAs, and also gives the " 
standard deviation for each measure. The data show that only the 
cost standards tend to be noticeably tighter during PY84 in 
relation to the transition year, while the adult welfare entered 
employment rate and youth entered employment rate standards were 
set significantly lower during PY84 when compared to the transi- 
tion year. 



The pattern of changes between transition year and PY84 
standards reflect substantial caution at the State level. PY84 
was the first year in which both rewards and standards were to be 
associated with SDA performance. The States were reluctant to 
alienate the SDAs with too ambitiously defined standards. The 
pattern of state PY84 standards setting often directly reflected 
the difference between transition year and PY84 national 
standards (Table 8-1) . For example, the PY84 national adult wage 
standard ($4.91) is l cent above the corresponding value for the 
transition year. The corresponding PY84 mean for sample SDAs is 
2 cents above the transition year mean for the sample SDAs. The 
PY84 standards setting was also influenced by local experience; 
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an and standard division deviation of tranaition year in PY84 standards in sample SOAs 







Transition 


Year 


PY84 Standard 


Measure 


Mean 


Standard 
Oeviation 


Range 


Mean 


Standard 
Oeviation 


Range 


Adult 














Entered Employment Rate 


53% 


8% 


34%-63% . 


52% 


8% 


25%-67% 


Cost Per Entered Employment 


$3,816 


$1,343 


$2,518-$9,370 


$5,566 


$1,704 


$868 -$10, 000 


Average Wage at Placement 


$4.34 


$0.35 


$3.81-$5.13 


$4.56 


$0.40 


$3.93-$? 11 


Welfare Entered Employment Rate 


38% 


9% 


11%-59% 


36% 


9% 


11%-54% 


Youth 














Entered Employment Rate 


42% 


10% 


19%-67% 


37% 


9% 


11%-58% 


Positive Termination Rate 


74% 


12% 


418-83% 


75% 


8% 


55%-86% 


Cost Per Positive Termination 


$4,351 


$1,341 


$2,010-$8,843 


$4,133 


$801 


$2,500-$6,166 
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in States where a substantial portion of SDAs underperformed on a 
given measure, the PY84 standard was often set lower. 



Use of Perfopn ance-Based Contracting 

The use of performance-based contracting substantially 
increased during PY84 ; eighty-five percent of the SDAs reported 
using performance-based contracting at the end of PY84. Many of 
the SDAs reporting this also reported that they either did not 
use it during the transition year, started to use it during the 
transition year, or introduced it during PY84. More than half of 
the sample SDAs reported that the use of performance-based 
contracting was very extensive, in many cases exclusive or almost 
exclusive. 

The use of performance-based contracting is widespread 
in classroom training, somewhat less frequently used in OJT and 
job search assistance activities. It is infrequently used in 
work experience, summer youth, and various exemplary youth 
programs, although the trend is to utilize performance-based 
contracts for such activities as well. Some SDAs that intended 
to use performance-based contracts exclusively reported that the 
ES intake component was an exception. Others reported 
difficulties with respect to CBOs, and programs for hard-to-serve 
groups . 

Performance-based contracting covers a variety of 
arrangements. The most radical version, when payments are made 
only upon the achievement of all performance goals specified in 
the contract, almost disappeared. Virtually all PY84 
performance-based contracts incorporate payment "milestones": 
some payment may be made for enrollment, program completion (or 
even at various points in the training process) , at placement, 
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and for various other specified outcomes. Such outcomes may 
include attainment of prescribed competencies, the achievement of 
a specified wage level at termination, and job retention. 
Payment "milestones" facilitate a continuous cash flow, and 
reduce subcontractor risk. This feature is particularly 
important with respect to CBO participation. The risks are also 
reduced by the fact that only a portion of payments is tied to 
the achievement of performance outcomes. This portion varies 
between SDAs, by type of program activity, or by individual 
contract. The proportion of payments at risk may be different in 
adult and youth programs, and several SDAs reported a lower 
proportion for CBOs when compared to private sector service 
providers. For example, in one SDA 25 percent of payments is 
tied to entered employment, but the corresponding figure is only 
5 percent for CBOs. 

m 

The performance expectations contained in the contracts 
also vary by characteristics in most SDAs. Performance 
expectations often differ by program activity. They are usually 
different for adult and youth programs. Variations may also 
exist depending on the target group in question. One sample SDA 
reported uniform performance expectations for subcontractors, 
except for programs targeted to offenders and disabled persons. 
Some SDAs specify uniform performance expectations for all 
contracts (this appears to be a rapidly diminishing category) , 
others negotiate the terms with each subcontractor individually. 

Essentially all performance-based contracts are 
directly related to two of the DOL performance measures: 
entered employment rate and cost per entered employment. SDAs 
and contracts vary in the extent to which they consider other 
performance measures, like positive termination and average wage 
at termination. It is notable, however, that job retention 
requirements are often present in performance-based contracts, 
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even if job retention performance standards are not frequently 
applied to the SDAs. 



The link between performance standards applied to SDAs 
and the performance requirements built into performance-based 
contracts is in most cases indirect. An intervening link is 
service mix and the selection of service providers; SDA 
performance may substantially change as a result of changes in 
the mix of providers and services subject to varying performance 
expectations. Another important source of discontinuity between 
SDA-level standards and performance-based contracts relates to 
adjustments for client characteristics. SDAs that use the DOL 
adjustment methodology do not typically adjust performance 
expectations vis-a-vis subcontractors based on client mix. In 
some cases target groups are considered in specifying performance 
requirements for various types of activities, or in negotiating 
with individual contractors. But few SDAs establish differential 
performance expectations for various client subgroups i n 
performance-based contracts in a manner even remotely similar to 
the regression-adjustment approach used in the Secretary's model. 
Therefore, client characteristics which may be neutral with 
respect to performance outcomes as a result of the DOL adjustment 
methodology at the £fiA level, are often not neutral with respect 
to the performance expectations subcontractors are facing. This 
creates a potential incentive to manipulate client 
characteristics at the subcontractor level. 

Many of the perceived advantages of performance-based 
contracting are related to the explicit output orientation of 
these contracts. Performance-based contracts appear to stress 
outcomes regarded as important by the Pics; subcontractors 
clearly face incentives to achieve the specified outcomes. The 
goals of the pic are clearly communicated to the subcontractors 
in performance-based contracts; "the SDA gets what it pays for." 
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Perfemnee 'based contracts onttt a clear link to SDA-Ievel 
perfernsnee standards. Performance-based contracting also 
faslftitstee easier sonitoring of subcontractor parfornanca and 
brines ffMlar objectivity Into tha contracting process, tharaby 
******* polities! pressures on tha Pica, it say alao increase 
01 sp union with resulting savings, although the potential for 
this iff ■rids on the availability of potential contractor, 
rerforaanoc baaed contracting alao oisplifies the management of 
swboontieuis fros an accounting point of view, and nay result in 
rssl edelnietretlvs cost savings. These featurea are 
particularly appealing to business oriented pics. 

In several tons, performance-baaed contracta were also 
sssn as attractive because the use of this type of contracting 
rsemeis edalnletratlve cost linitation pressures on the SDA; all 
onsts of these oontrsets era treated as training costs. Although 
this point was reported fros most sample SDAs, only in a few 
eases did* It appssr as the sain or exoluaive reaaon for favoring 
pertorsenee-besed oontrsets. In fact, many SDAs that are in the 
fore front of using performance-based contracta do not feel that 
they need performance-based contracting to remain within the 15 
pereent ednlnletratlve coot limit. 



One of the frequently mentioned disadvantages of 
perforsttAoe-besed contracting is the time consuming nature of 
writing performance-based contracts. This explains the 
Infrequent use of this typo of contracting in summer youth 
programs to date. It is quite likely, however, that experience 
will reduce this problem, it was also reported that performance- 
beeed eentreetinq discourages CBO involvement. Many potential 
service providers outside the private sector find it difficult or 
misliaisuns to use performance base contracting and are reluctant 
to enter into this type of arrangement, a major concern is that 
performance baaed contracting appears to provide strong 
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incentives to screen applicants and therefore may lead to 
undesirable "creaming." 



Performance-based contracting appears to be a key, and 
widely used, feature of JTPA. It may in fact be one of the 
central mechanisms of JTPA as an outcome oriented job training 
program. The data also show substantial diversity and evolution 
in the use of performance-based contracting. Many of the 
difficulties and perceived disadvantages of performance-based 
contracting can be alleviated with the help of more sophisticated 
contracting procedures. The increasing use of "milestone" 
payments is an example of this. The use of differential 
performance expectations for various types of services, service 
providers, and client groups also indicate the potential to 
reduce certain disadvantages associated with performance-based 
contracting. It is likely that many SDAs will develop more 
sophisticated mechanisms to adjust for client mix in the future. 
SDAs are still learning how to utilize performance-based 
contracting. 
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8.4 Summary 

The States had only limited transition year experience 
with performance standards other than the outcome measures 
specified by the Secretary of Labor, and those that did 
encountered difficulties of early implementation. In PY84, all 
States adopted the Secretary's seven outcome measures, nowever, a 
substantial portion (40 percent of sample States) also adopted' 
standards beyond these seven measures. These additional measures 
reflect three main areas of concern: (a) equity of service 
(significant segments standards) ; (b) longer term outcomes (job 
retention) ; (c) fair use of standards (expenditure requirements) . 

O M, 
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Fourteen sample states used the Secretary's regression- 
adjustment methodology, and nearly half of these made further 
adjustments to model-derived values. However, six of the sample 
States did not use the DOL adjustment methodology. These States 
took the national standards as a point of departure, and often 
made ad hoc adjustments to these figures. An inadequate 
understanding of the DOL adjustment methodology was an important 
reason for the standards setting approaches adopted by these 
States. 

The evolution of six percent policies was an important 
feature of State-level implementation during PY84. Most sample 
States summarized performance on various measures in a summary 
Title HA "performance index" or developed some other rules for 
summarizing performance on the various measures (e.g. SDAs must 
meet a certain number of standards to qualify for incentive 
grants) . Most sample States do not plan to weight PY84 6 percent 
awards by SDA size. 

Fourteen sample States (70 percent) reported that 50 
percent or more of 6 percent monies are to be used for 
incentives. In most sample States, only a small fraction of 6 
percent funds is allocated to technical assistance to SDAs. 

While some States developed incentive policies that 
reward SDAs based on quarterly performance, several States 
reported that PY84 performance will be rewarded in PY85. In some 
of these States, PY84 incentive funds were spent on technical 
assistance, carried over to PY85, or were simply allocated to 
SDAs based on Title HA 78 percent allocations. 

The adult entered employment rate, cost per entered 
employment, and welfare entered employment rate transition year 
standards were met by about 90 percent of sample SDAs. However, 
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almost 30 percent of sample SDAs failed to meet their adult wage 
standard, performance on the youth measures tended to be lower 
than on the adult measures, only a third of sample SDAs met the 
youth positive termination standard. This is related to the lack 
of established youth competency systems, and to transfers to 
summer youth programs which did not qualify as positive 
terminations. 

PY84 standards were set cautiously. For most 
standards, the percent of SDAs meeting transition year standards 
is higher, often substantially so, than the percent of SDAs with 
tightened PY84 standards. The pattern of PY84 State standards 
setting practices often directly reflected the difference between 
transition year and PY84 national standards. Standards were also 
set lower when a substantial portion of SDAs underperf ormed on a 
given standard during the transition year. States were, 
apparently reluctant to alienate SDAs by setting PY84 standards 
too tightly. 

Performance-based contracting appears to be a key, and 
widely used feature of JTPA. The use of such contracts 
substantially increased during PY84, and is expected to rise even 
more during PY85. Eighty-five percent of sample SDAs reported 
using performance-based contracting at the end of PY84. More 
than half of the sample SDAs used performance-based contracting 
extensively; in many cases performance-based contracting was 
nearly universal. 

Performance-based contracting covers a variety of 
arrangements. The most radical version, in which payments are 
made only upon the achievement of all performance goals specified 
in the contract, almost disappeared by the end of PY84. 
Virtually all PY84 performance-based contracts incorporate 
payment "milestones" (payments made for enrollment, program 
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completion, placement, and other specified outcomes) . 
Performance expectations contained in the contracts vary by 
various characteristics (e.g. program activity, adult/youth 
program, target group) . 

Performance-based contracts are directly related to two 
DOL measures: entered employment rate and cost per entered 
employment. Other DOL measures are included in some, but far 
from all, performance-based contracts, it is notable, however, 
that job retention measures are often present in performance- 
based contracts, even if SDAs are not subject to such standards. 

The link between SDA performance standards and 
performance requirements built into performance-based contracts 
is often indirect; service mix and the selection of service 
providers play an important intervening role. Another important 
discontinuity between SDA standards and performance-based 
contracts relates to adjustments for client characteristics; SDAs 
that use the DOL model do not typically adjust performance 
expectations vis-a-vis subcontractors based on client mix. 

Many perceived advantages of performance-based 
contracts are related to the explicit outcome orientation of such 
contracts. SDAs also mentioned the role of performance-based 
contracting in reducing administrative cost pressures on the SDA, 
although many SDAs in the forefront of using performance-based 
contracts were not concerned about administrative cost 
limitations. 

The main perceived disadvantages of performance-based 
contracts were the time consuming nature of writing such 
contracts and the possibility that such contracts may provide 
strong incentives to screen applicants, and therefore may lead to 
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undesirable "creaming." SDAs appear to address some of these and 
related concerns by improving contracting procedures. 
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9. THE TITLE III DISLOCATED WORKER PROGRAM 



The dislocated worker program, authorized by Title III 
of the Job Training Partnership Act, has an entirely different 
focus from the rest of the act. While the other titles seek to 
target training resources on the economically disadvantaged, 
Title III is designed to assist workers who have lost their jobs 
or are at risk of losing their jobs because of plant closings and 
layoffs due to world trade or technological change. 

Although a similar strategy was used to retrain a small 
portion of the labor force during the early days of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) , employment and 
training programs over the last two decades have been geared to 
economically disadvantaged youths and adults, 1 Title III, 
therefore, represents a renewed interest in the welfare of 
workers thought to be structurally dislocated, 

A major element of Title III is the role it provides 
the States to design and implement the program. Many management, 
coordination, program planning, and oversight responsibilities 
that were traditionally functions of the Federal government have 
been shifted to the State level. States have almost complete 
authority over how the program is targeted, how resources are 
distributed, and what services will be provided. 



•For a discussion of the evolution and impact of federally funded 
training programs, see Charles R. Perry, et al., The Impact of 
Government Manpower Programs , Manpower and Human Resources 
Studies, No. 4 (Philadelphia: Industrial Research Unit, The 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1975). 
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This chapter discusses the major features of State 
Title III programs: organizational arrangements and allocation 
strategies; sources of matching; State-level targeting; and 
service mix (other Title III issues are covered in Chapter 10). 

9.1 Organizational Arrangements and Allocation strategies 

of State Title III Programs 

This section discusses some major aspects of State 
Title III programs as they evolved from start-up, through the 
transition year and took shape during program year 1984. These 
include: the formal organizational arrangements and the roles of 
the Governor, State Council, and private-sector members of the 
Council; the allocation provisions for Title III: allocation 
strategies during the transition year and program year 1984; and 
SDA involvement in the Title III program. " 

State Level Organizational Arrangements 

Administrative responsibility for the Title III program 
in half the sample states has been and continues to be within a 
division of the State's Department of Labor. In most other 
States, the administrative responsibility falls either to a 
division of another State department (such as Economic 
Development or Community Affairs) or to the Department of 
Economic Security/Employment Service. However, there are several 
exceptions. For example, one State utilizes a Dislocated Worker 
Team which includes representatives from the State Education 
Department, the Department of Labor, the Economic Development 
Department, the Governor's Office, labor organizations, and 
SDAs/PICs. In two other States, the Governor's Office (for 
JTPA/Job Training) initially had primary administrative 



.responsibility. In one of these States, administrative 
responsibility for all JTPA programs was transferred to the 
State's Department of Labor during PY84. However, the Associate 
in that State indicates that "although this appears to be a major 
shift, in reality the structure and most reporting relationships 
remain unchanged." In the other State, the Governor's Office 
continues to have primary responsibility, although the State 
Council is involved in funding decisions and the Department of 
Labor does fiscal monitoring. 

The only other major organizational change which took 
place during PY84 among the sample States was in a State where 
administrative authority for Title III had rested with the Job 
Training Division of the Department of Community Affairs. The 
program was moved to the Economic Development Division of this 
agency during the summer of 1984, and both administrative and 
funding control remain with this division, although at the 
Governor's initiative the Job Training Division was later moved 
to the State's Department of Labor. 

In the large majority of States, de facto control of 
Title III funding decisions has been and continues to be the 
responsibility of the administering agency or department. 
However, in a number of States, the State Council and/or the 
Governor make general policy recommendations regarding funding, 
and in some States, approve the funding of individual projects. 
(The roles of the Governor and Council are discussed below.) 

Changes in organizational responsibility for funding 
decisions which took place during PY84, were sometimes relaced to 
the level of sophistication of the Council or may have been 
designed to expedite the funding process. For example, the 
Associate in one large State, where the funding authority 



initially rested with the State's Department of Labor, reports 
that during PY84, 

As the SJTCC's organization became more competent with 
regard to its role, and its committee structure began 
to play a more important policy role, Title III funding 
control shifted to its Operations Committee (subject to 
SJTCC approval). 

In another State, where a unit of the State's 
Department of Labor has administrative authority and funding 
decisions were made by the full State Council during TY84, the 
decisionmaking process was transferred during PY84 to a special 
committee. This committee consists of representatives from three 
Department of Labor bureaus, the State Finance Authority, the 
Economic Development Department, the State Council and the State 
AFL-CIO. This change was made to expedite the flow of funds. 
The State Council is informed of the final decisions, but full 
authority rests with this special committee. 

«» 

The Governor's Role 

The Associates report that the role of the Governor in 
the 20 States ranged from basically no role at all or an 
extremely passive role in several States, through varying degrees 
of interest, personal support, and direction in a solid majority 
of States, to what could be described as an active role in only a 
few States. 

Of the Governors falling in the "intermediate role 11 
category, the Governors from two States were primarily involved 
in the start-up of the program. In several States, both in this 
group and among those where the Governor plays a more active 
role, Associates indicate that Governors are especially 
interested in economic development, in promoting ties between the 



public and private sectors, and in coordinating efforts of 
several State agencies. In one large State, with an active State 
Council, Associates note that the Governor has a strong indirect 
role through his appointments to the Council. In another State, 
where the Governor is generally not actively involved, informal 
discussions take place with his office when f, any proposal for 
funding of a new project of substantial size is being discussed. 11 



Of the States where the Governor is described as having 
a more active role, the following quotations illustrate the 
variation in Governors 1 styles. The first is from an Associate 
in a rural State with a statewide program. 

Ultimately the Governor controls all the JTPA funding. 
I have no doubt that if he didn't agree with the State 
Council on who would get Title III dollars, he would 
overturn their recommendation. ([However], he has 
shown he would think twice before overturning an SDA or 
Council Title IIA recommendation.) 



The Associate from a large State writes: 

The most visible (and popular) action by the Governor 
in PY84 [was the creation of the] Rapid Response Team 
charged with responding to unexpected • • • layoffs and 
plant closings. . . . From the perspective of the 
Governor, it is another of his efforts to integrate 
education, job training, employment services and 
economic development. • • • The Governor has always 
maintained a great deal of influence with private- 
sector members of the Council [some of whom sit on the 
committee which oversees Title III]. And finally, the 
Governor has regularly submitted applications to DOL 
for Secretary's Discretionary Funds. 



And from an Associate in a midwestern State: 

The governor has shown more interest in Title III than 
in Title IIA. Two of his major concerns are the 
problems of farmers and plant closings. He has 
influenced the [Title III administrative agency] to 
move the program in those directions. . . . The 



definition of dislocated worker has been changed to 
include farmers. . . . The Governor has strongly 
supported the development of the pre-lay-off assistance 
team • • . and has sought the cooperation of the 
various State agencies [for this purpose]. 

Role of the State Council 

The roles of the State Councils in the Title III 
programs in the 20 State sample, may be categorized in three 
groups, in the largest group, consisting of more than a third of 
the States, the Councils play either an extremely limited role or 
no role at all. In the second group (about one-quarter of the 
sample), the Councils' role could be characterized as ranging 
from "advisory" to "making general strategic and policy 
recommendations. " In the third group, consisting of six States, 
the full Council and/or its committee(s) was actively involved in 
the Title III program during PY84. 

In the first group, the Associates tended to 
characterize the State Council as "passive," "more interested in 
Title II A" or as having no role at all. In one or two States in 
this group, the Council may have reviewed the overall program, 
but the following quote from an Associate in one of these States 
is more representative. "The Council has no feeling at all about 
the quality of the program, or if its funds are well spent." 

In the second group, the State Councils have had 
limited oversight responsibilities, and have been involved in 
such things as clarifying eligibility standards, setting 
performance standards, approving overall expenditure plans or 
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routinely approving the project funding decisions of the State's 
Department of Labor. The Associate from one of these States 
writes: 

The Council reviews policies and seems to be less 
influential in Title III policymaking than in Title 
IIA. . . • State staff see these policy reviews as 
serving a legitimacy or credibility function. They 
provide "clout" when dealing with SDAs or other 
interests. 

Private-sector influence on the State Councils in this group of 
States is limited. The Associate in a small State with a 
statewide program, notes that the private-sector members 
initially had been active in getting the program off the ground , 
and at the end of PY84 were again becoming more involved in 
planning of funding allocations. In other States in this group , 
Associates 1 comments on the involvement of private-sector State 
Council members range from "not active" to "selective 
involvement." 

In five of the six States in the third group, one or 
more committees of the State Council has oversight responsibility 
for the Title III program and make reccmmendations on project 
funding decisions to the full Council. In the sixth State, the 
full Council makes funding recommendations to the Governor. In 
four of these States, an RFP process is used to allocate some or 
all of the funds. In the other two States , which have run 
statewide Title III programs since the start of JTPA, the Council 
reviews proposals and makes decisions on service providers. The 
following quotations are illustrative. 
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The first is from an Associate in the State which used 
part of its PY84 allocation to fund projects in specified areas. 

The State Council has an important role in Title III. 
. . . Its dislocated worker committee must approve all 
projects and make a recommendation to the Council 
before funding is approved. The State's Department of 
Labor staff will work with an organization in 
developing a project . . . but the committee is 
involved very early in informal discussions and is kept 
informed of all negotiations with prospective 
contractors. It has rejected projects and required 
modifications before giving its approval. My 
impression is that the State staff views the dislocated 
worker committee seriously and . . . works to resolve 
problems identified by the committee. 



And another, from a State where the Council has a 
number of committees. 

The dislocated workers committee is active in reviewing 
all proposals, and .has worked on other issues such as 
performance standards and relocation policy. (Another 
committee] has focused on the handicapped and other 
target groups. 



Not surprisingly, the involvement of private-sector 
members of the State Council is also greatest in this third 
group. The Associate from the State quoted above writes: 

While some turnover of private-sector membership on the 
Council has occurred, there remains a core of five or 
six members who are more active than others , . • it 
is these members, as well as the Governor, who are 
acknowledged by staff to be largely responsible for the 
greater emphasis on a closer linkage between economic 
development and [employment and training] under Title 
III. 



The Associate from one of the States with a statewide program 
indicates that the private-sector representatives have been 
especially active in "the development of curricular designs for 
training programs and in the development of and participation in 
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an early warning system which notifies public officials of 
potential plant layoffs And closings and allows lot pre-iayoff 
intervention." 



Allocation Provisions for Title III 

radars 1 funds for Title ZZX programs srs allocated two 
weya« which differ in chair requirements for Stata matching 
funds. Tim principal mat hod, by which 75 parcant of tha money is 
attributed to the States, is a formula allocation based on three 
factors i 

1. The State's relative share of the number of all 
unemployed persons in the country; 

i. The State's share of the number of "excess" 

unemployed persons in the country, with "excess" 
defined as those above 4.5 percent of the civilian 
labor force i and 

). The State's relative share of persons unemployed 
for longer than 15 weeks. 

Each State must match these Federal funds with an equal 
am o un t of non-Federal public or private funds, but the amount of 
this required match is reduced by 10 percent for each percentage 
point that the State's average unemployment rate exceeded the 
national unemployment rate in the pricr fiscal year. 

Second, the Secretary of Labor can allocate up to 25 
percent os, the Title ZZZ funds at his discretion, states apply 
for these funds to meet special needs beyond those that can be 
met from the formula allocations. No state matching is required 
for grants from this discretionary fund. 
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Sources of Title III Funds 



Title III programs in the early stages of JTPA were 
funded from four different "pots" of money: 

1. For Federal fiscal year 1983, more than $18 
million was distributed to the States in February 1983 by 
formula. Later a second allocation of over $63 million was made 
from the Emergency Jobs Bill (Public Law 98-8). 

2. In September 1983, the Secretary announced that 
the $26 million discretionary fund was available to assist States 
particularly hard hit by conditions that led to the dislocated 
worker program. 



3, During October and November 1983, more than $70 
million was distributed by formula for the nine-month transition 
period, rrom October 1, 1983 through June 30, 1984. 



4. Funding for the 
(July 1, 1984 through June 30, 
Title III funding available to 



twelve-month program year 1984 
1985) brought the total amount of 
well over $200 million. 



Title III Allocation Strategies During Phase I and the 
Transition Year 

The observation period for the Phase I study (ending 
January 15, 1984) was conducted during the early stages of JTPA 
implementation. Primary emphasis in most States was on Title IIA 
where existing CETA service providers could be used to a certain 
extent. However, for Title III, new allocation strategies and 
arrangements had to be devised to serve dislocated workers --a 
population that differs substantially from the economically 
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disadvantaged Title HA or CETA population. Because. the Title 
III program was in a state of flux during FY83 and the early part 
of the transition year, this section will focus on allocation 
mechanisms that were in place at the end of the transition year. 

Overall, by the end of the transition year, ten States 
were allocating Title III funds to specific projects on an RFP 
basis; one State earmarked funds for the SDAs and distributed the 
money on an RFP basis; seven conducted statewide Title III 
programs; one distributed predetermined allocations to county 
governments on a project basis; and one used a dual approach, 
distributing 75 percent of its Title III funds by formula to the 
SDAs and the other 25 percent by RFP (see Table 9-1). 

The RFP process remained popular during the transition 
year for these reasons: 

1. It enhances State control by allowing States to 
select only those projects consistent with State 
policies (often for economic development); 

2. It ensures that meritorious projects will be 
selected — a particular concern when resources 
are limited; 

3. It allows States to target resources on projects 
in areas with severe problems; and 

4. It entails minimum State input in local program 
planning and operation. 

A major complaint about the RFP process is the lengthy 
procedural requirements which, some officials feel, prevent a 
quick response in urgent situations. Another problem is that the 
technical requirements and detailed guidelines of the RFP process 
may result in a systematic bias against small operators from 
rural SDAs. These concerns lead to changes in some States. 
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Table 9-1. Title III Allocation Mechanisms during TY84 1 and PY84 
used for Non-discretionary Funds 



Allocation Mechanisms 


TY84 




PY84 


General RFP process (Statewide 
coverage not guaranteed) 


A,E,G,K,N 


A,E, 


G,K,L,N 


Project basis for specified 
areas (may or may not use 
an RFP) 


C,I,L,0,R 


M,0, 


R 


Funds earmarked for SDAs 
and distributed through 
RFP process 


P 


1,8 




Statewide non-RFP 


B,D,F,H,J,Q,T 


B.C, 


D,F,H,J,Q,1 


Formula— funded to specific 
SDAs/counties 








Formula-funded to all 
SDAs/counties 


M 


P 




Predetermined allocations 
distributed to each SDA/ 
county on i project basis 


S 







The Transition Year mechanisms are those that were in effect at 
the end of TY84. 



NOTE: Each of the 20 States in the sample is designated by a 
capital letter. This table represents the allocation 
mechanism used for the largest proportion of States 1 
formula allocations. Several States retained SSme~ 
formula funds -for a Governor's discretionary fund or as 
a "rapid response fund." 
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These changes are discussed below in the section on PY84 
allocation strategies. 

Problems also arose in some States that operated 
statewide programs, in one State, difficulties were attributed 
to "competition and rivalry 11 among agencies that arose during 
FY83. To combat this* problem, in TY84 a dislocated worker team, 
with a member from each agency as well as the private sector, was 
set up to plan and manage program development. The State 
Employment Service was contracted as a program operator and began 
providing services through its local offices. 

Another State operating a statewide program had 
substantial problems with program implementation during FY83 
(e.g., timely expenditure of funds and in the definition of a 
dislocated worker). The Associate reports that in this State 
which had targeted specific plant closings, "bureaucrats were 
unable to consummate an effective working relationship between 
local government, management, and labor leaders." As a result, 
in TY84 this State instead funded a "Special Employment and 
Training Center" in a local Employment Service Office in each 
SDA. The centers, which serve anyone who "walks in" and meets 
the basic eligibility criteria, offer a range of services that 
may include job counseling and placement, supportive services and 
referrals to community colleges and vocational technical 
institutes. This approach was adopted in PY84 in another State 
that had problems expending its Title III allocation. 
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Title III Allocation Strategies During PY84 



Six States made major changes in allocation mechanisms 
during PY84. These changes were: 

• One State, which previously formula funded 
specific SDAs and used an RFP process, started 
operating on a project basis for specified areas. 
This change resulted from extensive lobbying of 
the State Council by the State's Department of 
Labor staff. The State staff works jointly with 
SDAs and other service providers on project 
development (although no RFP has been issued). A 
statewide network has also been established for 
pre-layoff assistance. 

One State which found that it was not receiving 
enough applications through the RFP process has 
established 19 dislocated worker centers statewide 
in local Employment Service offices. 

Two States earmarked a large proportion (75% and 
85%) of the funds by formula to SDAs, but retained 
control at the State level. In the larger State, 
the State retained decisionmaking, contracting and 
monitoring prerogatives . " The Associate writes 
that "My impression is that . . . proposals 
submitted by SDAs are funded if they conform to 
the stipulations in Federal and State laws, the 
service providers have reasonable track records 
and they are appropriate given local economic 
conditions. In the smaller State, the appropriate 
SDAs review proposals and make recommendations to 
the State, but, the Associate writes, "If it were 
so inclined, and it was in some cases, [the 
Department of Labor] would award a contract over 
the negative recommendations of the SDA. " 

• One State formula funded 80 percent of its funds 
to all SDAs (in TY84 funds were earmarked for SDAs 
and distributed with an RFP) and retained 20 
percent to be used at the Governor's discretion 
upon recommendation from the State Council. 

• One State that had used an RFP process for 
geographically targeted areas, lifted the 
targeting requirements and implemented a statewide 
RFP process. 
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The following allocation mechanisms were used to 
distribute the bulk of States' Title III program year 1984 funds 
(see also Table 9-1): six States used a general RFP process; 
eight States conducted statewide programs; three States funded 
projects in specified areas (and may or may not have used an RFP 
process); two States earmarked funds for SDAs and distributed 
them through an RFP process and one State formula funded SDAs. 
It must be emphasized that in a good number of States these 
allocation mechanisms were used for between about 65 percent and 
90 percent of the total formula Title III allocation, while the 
remainder is retained as a "Governor's discretionary fund, 11 or as 
a State controlled "rapid response" fund or to address statewide 
dislocated worker problems. 

SPA Involvement in the Allocation Process 

During both the transition year and program year 1984, 
SDA involvement in the Title III allocation process has been 
minor. Indications are that, in general, States are continuing 
to centralize their control over the program. For example, in 
the one State that formula funded 80 percent of its PY84 
allocation to SDAs, a committee of the State Council and the 
State's Department of Labor staff have recommended formula 
funding 50 percent of PY85 funds and retaining 50 percent at the 
State level. This has been approved by the full Council. 

Six States u^od a general RFP process. Another eight 
States ran statewide programs. As discussed above, in one of the 
States earmarking funds for SDAs bvc distributing them through an 
RFP process, the State staff ha. overruled SDA recommendations. 
In light of this, on~ might ask whether SDAs have any role in the 
selection of Title III projects at all. To answer this question, 
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the Associates were asked to respond to the question of whether 
the SDAs were involved in the allocation of Title III funds, 
particularly project funds. 

As might be expected, in the eight States operating 
statewide programs, there is virtually no SDA involvement. In 
the State which uses a Dislocated Worker Team to run the progiam, 
one SDA representative sits on the team (this is a multi-SDA 
State). 

In the six States using a general RFP process, the role 
of SDAs is not much greater. In four of these States, Associates 
report that SDAs are not involved in project selection at a^L. 
In another State in this group, SDAs may review and comment on 
proposals originating in their jurisdiction. During PY84, the 
Governor's Office in this State eventually made all SDAs eligible 
to submit proposals for Title III funds. However, the burden of 
proving the need for assistance was on the SDAs and, the 
Associate writes "only a minimal number took advantage of t_he 
opportunity." In the other State using a general RFP p-ocess, 
SDAs may veto proposals from service providers in their 
jurisdictions. During an early funding round, the project rated 
highest by staff was not funded because of SDA opposition. The 
Associate in this State writes: 

SDAs are wary of the funding process, and the rural 
SDAs are increasingly disinclined to get invo'ved, 
feeling that the money is going to tilt in the 
direction of the heavily industrialized, politically 
infl ^ntial area of the State. [The Title III 
administrative unit's] credibility in this regard was 
not helped when they established an "objective 11 funding 
process in PY84, called for proposals, rated them 
according to published criteria — and found that no 
project from this area qualified for funding. At that 
point they pulled $1 million out of the RFP and invited 
agencies in this area to apply for it in a separate 
RFP. 
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In the three States which funded projects in specified 
areas during PY84 (and which may or may not have used an RFP 
process), SDA involvement was also limited. In one of these 
States, the SDAs can and do initiate requests for funds, and were 
frequently the grant recipients • In another, the SDAs are not 
"officially involved" but help provide information to the Title 
III committee on proposals from service providers. In the third 
State in this group, each SDA receives $20,000 annually for 
administrative expenses and to start projects that are highly 
likely to receive State funding approval. The Title III staff in 
this State also work jointly with SDAs and with other providers 
to develop proposals. 

9.2 Sources of Matching 

To qualify for Title III funds, each State must provide 
matching funds equal to its formula-funded allocation for fiscal 
year 1983, the transition year, and PY84. As noted earlier, the 
match is reduced by 10 percent for each percentage point that the 
State's unemployment rate exceeded the national average in the 
prior fiscal yeai 

The Phase I research found that most States designated 
matching sources but passed the responsibility of generating the 
match to program operators. The sources most often used were the 
employer's share of wages paid under an on-the-job training 
contract; the participants* unemployment insurance benefits; in- 
kind contributions from State staff services, such as labor 
market information from the Employment Service; and the non- 
tuition costs of community colleges and State vocational and 
technical schools. Some States that relied on these sources were 
forced to use on-the-job training almost exclusively, or to 



concentrate enrollment efforts on persons with unemployment 
insurance benefits or those interested in attending vocational 
school or community college. 

During the transition year, Associates reported little 
change in the States' handling of the match requirement. 
Nineteen of the 20 sample states were subject to the 
requirement. 2 Eleven passed this responsibility on to program 
operators; five passed it to subgrantees without designating a 
source for a match? and only three met the requirement through 
appropriations by the state legislature. 

The most commonly used sources for generating the match 
continued to be the employers' contribution for wages paid under 
on-the-job training contracts (ten states); and in-kind 
contributions from State staff services or the nontuition share 
of the budget for State institutions providing Title III services 
(eight states). Five states used in-kind contributions from the 
private sector. 

The use of unemployment insurance benefits, the 
employer's share of on-the-job training wages, and in-kind 
contributions as the source for the match means that the match 
does not generate any additional resources for the program. In 
six states. Associates reported that the match was met almost 
entirely through in-kind contributions. By relying on in-kind 
contributions, States avoided the problem of trying to locate 
program operators who could generate the required match by 
enrolling unemployment insurance recipients. This, in turn, has 
allowed the operators to broaden their program targeting. Even 



One State was not required to match the Federal allocation 
because of its high unemployment rate. 
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the three States that appropriated '•re^i 1 * (cash) matches for the 
program also encouraged operators to generate acceptable matches. 

Although liberal use of in-kind ma\:ching sources 
significantly reduced the problems of meeting the matching 
requirement, three States continued to report problems at the 
time of the second observation. Paperwork was the problem in two 
States; several proposals were withdrawn when the contractors 
were informed of the paperwork requirements associated with the 
match. In the third State, officials pointed out that their 
management information system is not equipped to identify 
unemployment payments to Title III participants, 

9.3 State-Level Targeting for Title III 

JTPA targets Title III services to unemployed people 
who have lost their jobs due to labor market changes. 
Specifically, Section 302 of the act identifies three groups 
eligible for Title III: 

1. People who have been terminated or laid off, 
cannot collect unemployment insurance because they 
are ineligible or have exhausted their 
entitlement, and are unlikely to return to their 
previous industry or occupation; 

2. People who have been terminated because of the 
permanent closing of a plant or facility; and 

3. People who have been unemployed for a long period 
and have limited opportunities for finding work in 
the same or a similar occupation near where they 
live. This includes older persons who have 
trouble finding new work because of their age. 
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The act gives states the responsibility fox identifying 
dislocated workers 3 and great latitude in determining who will be 
served. States can allocate funds on a statewide basis or by 
project; they can base the distribution on geography, industry, 
occupation, or age; they can fund particular projects ith their 
own targeting criteria? or they can leave targeting decisions to 
program operators. 



Target Population 

The first report on State-level targeting noted that 
States made decisions about targeting, project selection, and 
organizational strategies simultaneously. In several States 
targeting decisions evolved slowly, lagging behind other Title 
III activities. This section examines how targeting has evolved 
on the State level during the transition year and during program 
year 1984. 

During the transition year, five States a quarter of 
the sample narrowed the eligibility criteria. These States 
organized their dislocated worker programs on an RFP/project 
basis. Targeting decisions were generally made by officials of 
the State agency administering the program, staff members from 
these departments assumed responsibility under Title III for many 
functions handled by the State Council under Title IIA. Only one 
State Council was able to play a policymaking role for Title III. 

A State's interest in targeting decisions and Title III 
program organization often reflected its desire to use the 
dislocated worker program as a tool for economic development. 



The legislation (Section 302. b) stipulates that States may allow 
local PICs to assist in identifying dislocated workers. 
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There was also concern that the broad language of the law ould 
lead to project-level targeting inconsistent with the Stc 1 
overall plan for using Title III resources. States devised 
specific criteria so that program operators would distinguish 
between a narrow group of workers legitimately displaced from the 
labor market and those suffering from periodic spells of 
unemployment. 

For example, two States in this group (States narrowing 
the eligibility criteria) targeted services to persons unemployed 
because of layoffs due to technological change, foreign 
competition or a permanent plant closing. Another example of 
narrowing the focus of eligibility criteria occurred in a State 
chat organized Title III through a network of community colleges. 
In this State, a person is eligible for Title III if he or she 
worked for at least three years in a particular occupation, and 
if employment in that occupation was growing slower than overall 
employment in .the State. Further, the applicant must have been 
terminated from a job in that occupation within three years of 
the time of application (although other full-time work was 
allowed during this "adjustment period"), and must have been 
seeking a job for at least one year. 

Three other States in th group limited Title III 
services to the long-term unemployed. On the grounds that the 
program was not intended to update the job skills of persons who 
had not worked in several years, they gave priority to people who 
were eligible for, were receiving, or ha 1 recently exhausted 
unemployment insurance payments. 

Seven sample States did not add to the targeting in the 
legislation, but chose projects that met unwritten State 
"threshold" requirements. This shifted project targeting to 
local operators, allowing them flexibility to identify dislocated 
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workers in their labor market area. However, final approval of 
the targeting decisions was reserved to the States. Officials in 
these States point out that imposing specific eligibility 
criteria on local operators introduces unnecessary rigidity in 
the program. One State in this group dropped its detailed 
targeting requirements because feedback from program operators 
suggested that workers obviously displaced from the labor market 
were being excluded from the program. 

Another State in this group allocated Title III 
resources by a formula measuring the local unemployment rate as a 
percentage of the statewide average. A third State used labor 
market data to identify areas of high unemployment with declining 
industries. Dislocated worker projects were then selected 
competitively in these areas. In this State most Title III 
funding was distributed to projects serving workers laid off from 
the petroleum refining, chemical, food products, and fabricated 
metals industry. 

Eight of the 20 sampled States had no particular focus 
on specific groups of dislocated workers. Targeting decisions 
were left to program operators, although some States provided 
limited guidance. Four of these States operated statewide Title 
III programs; the operators were usually State agencies. In 
these States, the policy was to serve anyone who "walks in" the 
door, or to provide services individually. Locating the program 
in State agencies was thought to ensure that program operators 
would identify and serve dislocated workers. 

During program year 1984 , some further refinements in 
the definition of a dislocated worker evolved. Associates note 
two sample States that further narrowed the definition and one 
State which had had a narrower definition during the transition 
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year but expended the definition during program year 1984 to 

QOAtOf* Witft the lew. 

At the riqwit of en 8 DA, on* stev.e narrowed the 
definition of * di sloe* tod worker to exclude public employees. 
In another State, tho administrative unit responsible for Title 
111 decided that workers refusing e company's offer for 
retraining or trensfer to another plant are ineligible for Title 
tit assistance. However, if the worker lacked the neceeeary 
viueli float lone (i.e., work experience or educational background) 
to enter company paid retraining, the Individual would be 
eligible for assistance. 

The State which expanded lte definition to conform with 
the definition in the act, initially nad a reetrictive definition 
that required U.S. citltei^nip, state and target area reaidency 
end i except in caeee of Major plant closings) two yeara work 
experience in the same occupation and a minimum age of 22. The 
criteria were then revlaed to eliminate the clvltenahlp and work 
experience requirements, but retained the residency and minimum 
age requirements. In February 1984. the State adopted the 
definition in the act. 

Other changes which enlarged the population eligible to 
be served included allowing farmers to receive assistance, 
including underemployed and self-employed persons and giving 
priorities to certain target groups such as women, minorities, 
elder persons and the disabled. 

Hot surprisingly, farmers are of special concern in the 
midwest, in one midwestern State, the definition of a dislocated 
worker was explicitly changed to include farmers. In another, 
farmers ere eligible for assistance and the state is gathering 
date to submit e discretionary proposal for farmers. Two other 




States in the region are considering inclusion of farmers in the 
definition for program year 1985, and a fifth State is 
considering adding farmers as a targeted group. 

Some targeting toward farmers has been implemented or 
is being considered in other areas of the country. Toward the 
end of pros sm year 1984, one southern State approved a Title III 
project targeting farmers. Associates indicate that one western 
State serves farmers, and in another farmers are considered on a 
case-by-case basis. One small eastern State is considering 
including farmers as a target group and another serves farmers 
"if they meet the criteria for funding under Title III." 

The same midwestern State mentioned above as explicitly 
expanding its definition of dislocated workers to cover farmers, 
also now may serve underemployed persons and those who have been 
self-employed. The Associate writes "Thus, a petson can be 
served if they have been laid off even if they have accepted a 
temporary job at a lower wage (60 percent of their previous wage 
rate) ." 

Some targeting of special populations (minorities, 
women, older persons, the disabled, etc.) has evolved in a few of 
the 20 sample States. This is most explicit in one State where 
all Title III proposals are required to establish planned service 
levels for: 

1 • Women ; 

2. Minorities (total and by subgroup) 

Black (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 

Native American/Eskimo 
Alaskan/ Asian; 

3. Handicapped; 

4. Older individuals (55 years and older); and 

5. High school aropouts. 
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In this State , which utilizes an RFP allocation process with six 
priority areas, one of the priority areas is targeting one or 
more of these special groups. 

Displaced homemakers have not been explicitly targeted 
in any of the 20 sample States, but are eligible in some States. 
And a labor organization that is a major service provider in a 
State with a statewide program was in the process of expanding 
its services to include displaced homemakers at the end of PY84. 
In addition, Associates in an industrialized State and a small 
State indicate that there are programs targeted to displaced 
homemakers funded with non-JTPA monies. 

There have not been many other changes in targeting 
during program year 1984. For the most part, targeting (by 
industry, occupation, geographic area, plant closings, or 
industries with declining employment) remains similar to 
transition year targeting, with eight States reporting no 
explicit target groups. One of these States, as well as a small 
number of other sample States "implicitly" targeted copper 
smelter workers and/or steel workers because of their large 
representation in the dislocated worker population and the 
availability of the Secretary's Discretionary Funds for this 
purpose. 

Associates in several States report a continued 
increase in the emphasis on economic development. A State with 
six priority target areas for the PY84 - PY85 funding process ha 
two target areas with an economic development focus: 

1. Coordination of Resources for Economic Developmen 
- Projects that would combine local resources to 
develop specific solutions to address the needs o 
dislocated workers, such as: employee buy-out of 
businesses, worker co-ops or entrepreneurship 
training programs. The targeted group would be 



individuals who have been displaced either as a 
group or a single instance. The program should 
pull together local resources to establish a new 
place of employment for the targeted population. 

2. Economic Development Projects linked to a specific 
business - Projects that establish links to 
specific community economic development efforts so 
that the efforts benefit dislocated workers (i.e., 
workers scheduled to be laid off from one company 
are trained to work for a new or expanding 
business in their geographic area). The targeted 
group would be the general dislocated worker 
population in a specific geographic area who will 
be training for employment with a specified 
employer . The program may be used to pull 
together resources and provide technical 
assistance for business development or expansion. 
The future place of employment must be specified 
and a commitment to hire given. 



For program year 1985, one industrialized State 
specified target occupations for economic development. The 
Associate writes: 



In its RFP, the State mandates that one or more of the 
following service occupations must be addressed in the 
RFP: 

Computer Operators; 

Data Processing Machine Mechanics; 

Dental Assistants; 

Medical Assistants; 

Accounting Clerk/Bookkeeper; 

Dental Lab Technician; 

Dietetic Technician; 

Clerical/Word Processing. 

PICs which identify other occupations with rising 
demand in their SDAs , may submit proposals to the 
State's Department of Labor for training in those job 
fields. 



The State Council in another State adopted new 
guidelines in June 1985 adding SDA requests for economic 
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development as an additional priority area for PY 1985 Title III 
allocation of funds. 

9.4 Title III Service Mix # 

The service mix employed during the first fiscal year 
for Title III reflected the flexibility granted the States to 
select activities and the variety of local operators who 
determined the activities in their projects. Program operators 
had the option of providing job search assistance, job 
development services, customized training for occupations in 
demand by employers, support services, pre-layoff assistance to 
workers who received notification of termination, and relocation 
assistance. 

Specific changes in project-level service strategies 
were difficult to observe at the State level, 4 but several 
patterns emerged during the transition year. First, States 
continued to defer to the service mix decisions of local 
operators, in 18 of the sample States, local operators devised 
service strategies with minimal State guidance or assistance. 
State officials usually communicated only broad policy goals 
through State service plans or RFPs, leaving the choice of 
service mix to providers. The flexibility the States have for 
determining eligible activities and the discretion granted local 
operators in shaping individual programs are the key reasons for 
the second observed pattern in service mix — extreme variety. 



Attempting to observe the service mix at the State level posed 
two significant problems. First, projects established by 
formula-funded arrangements usually could not be identified, 
Second, project descriptions provided by State administrators 
did not always reflect the relative emphasis given to a 
particular service. 
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Several States continued to fund projects designed to 
locate immediate employment for Title III participants. The 
premise underlying this approach is that the displaced worker can 
find a new job with improved job search skills , such as resume 
writing , practice interviews , and completing job applications. 
These States recognized that many dislocated workers urgently 
need immediate income instead of training. The job search or 
"job club" efforts were often supplemented with job development 
and job placement components. In addition , an array of 
counseling services was sometimes provided to help participants 
come to grips with their employment problems. 

Other States funded projects to provide displaced 
workers with new job skills. Typically, these projects targeted 
workers whose skills are considered obsolete , and who were 
affected by specific plant closings. These programs combined 
classroom and vocational training for specific occupations with 
on-the-job training contracts with small businesses. 

There are indications that the length of time spent in 
these skill training programs is considerably shorter than under 
past employment and training programs. Some operators feel that 
many Title III participants already have skills and need minimal 
retraining. Others find it difficult to convince participants to 
engage in long-term training for occupations that may pay less 
than their previous job. 

Because of the difficulties in observing service mix at 
the State level , Associates were not asked to report specifically 
on this issue for program year 1984. However , as noted in 
previous sections of this report , there appears to be some 
shifting in emphasis to economic development type activities 
(i.e., employer/occupation specific customized training). 
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9.5 Summary 

In the first two reports, the early evolution of 
States 1 Title III organizational arrangements and initial 
implementation of allocation strategies were discussed. As the 
program developed over the first program year, the roles of the 
organizations, agencies and actors in each State were clarified. 
In some cases, there were major changes in organization (i.e., 
transfer of the program from the Governor's Office to the State* s 
Department of Labor), while in others the balance of power may 
have shifted as a Governor started to take greater interest in 
the program, or a new Governor was elected. In general, the 
influence of the State Council and of the private-sector members 
of the Council, and interactions with the private sector in 
establishing joint interactions with the private sector in 
establishing joint programs increased during PY84, although 
considerable variation across States is evident. 

Administrative responsibility for the Title III program 
in most sample States continued to be either with a division of 
the State's Department of Labor, with a division of another State 
department (i.e., Community Affairs) or with the Department of 
Economic Security/Employment Service. During PY84, the Governors 
played an active role in only a few States, but showed varying 
degrees of personal support and direction in the majority of 
States. Governors are especially interested in economic 
development, promoting public/private sector ties and in 
coordinating efforts of several State agencies. 

In general, the influence of the State Council and of 
the private-sector members of the Council increased during PY84, 
although in more than a third of the sample States the Councils 
have a very limited role or no role at all. In one-quarter of 
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the sample the State Councils have some oversight responsi- 
bilities (i.e., approving overall expenditure plans or clarifying 
eligibility standards). In six States the State Council or one 
of its committees plays an active role in project funding 
decisions. 

Major changes in allocation procedures and strategies 
took place in several states, while most others made some minor 
modifications-which primarily reflected both the changing roles 
and organizational arrangements and also the realization of the 
need to have greater flexibility in responding to unforeseen 
plant closures. The allocation mechanisms used to distribute the 
bulk of States' PY84 Title III funds were as follows: six States 
used a general RFP process; eight States conducted statewide 
programs; three States funded projects in specified areas (and 
may or may not have used an RFP process ) ; two States earmarked 
funds for SDAs and distributed them through an RFP process, and 
one State formula funded SDAs. Regardless of the major 
allocation mechanism used, a good number of States retained from 
about 10 percent to 35 percent of the total Federal Title III 
allocation to be used as a "Governor's discretionry fund, 11 or a 
State controlled "rapid response" fund, or to address statewide 
dislocated worker problems. 

In most States, the roles of the SDAs in the Title III 
allocation process continue to be minimal compared to their 
involvement with the Title IIA program. Indications are that, in 
general, states are continuing to centralize their control over 
the program. 

Nineteen of the 20 sample States were subject to a 
matching requirement. The sources most often used to generate 
the match continue to be unemployment benefits paid to program 



participants; the employer's share of OJT wages; and various ir 
kind contributions. Only three States provided any real match • 

During PY84 a number of states narrowed or expanded t 
definition of a dislocated worker and others targeted special 
populations, but for the most part targeting remains similar tc 
transition year targeting, with eight states reporting no 
explicit target groups. Farmers were eligible for assistance 
during PY84 in several States; other States were considering 
including or targeting farmers for PY85. A few sample states 
target special populations such as minorities, women, the 
disabled, older workers and high school dropouts. Displaced 
homemakers have not been targeted, but are eligible in some 
States. Targeting for employment-generating and other economic 
development initiatives increased somewhat during PY84 and thei 
are indications that it will be greater during PY85. 
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10. TITLE III ISSUES 
Title III Build-up and Expenditure Rates 



The initial build-up of Title III was slow. As of the 
Phase I observation in raid-January 1984, raore than 39 percent of 
the available Title III funds had not been obligated by the 
States and another 19 percent were committed to projects that had 
not enrolled participants. Problems with program organization 
and operations were reported to be a function of the delay in 
funding for TY84; early State attention to organizing activities 
under Title IIA; the use of an RFP process for distributing Title 
III dollars; competition among State actors for control over the 
program;, and the reliance on unemployment insurance benefits as a 
major source for meeting the matching requirement. 

By the time of the Phase II observation, many build-up 
problems from the early stages of program development had been 
corrected. By the end of June 1984, more than $94 million had 
been made available to the 20 sample States. Of this amount: 

• 2.5 percent was allocated by formula directly to 
selected SDAs; 

• 16.7 percent was earmarked for projects within 
SDAs funded through a State RFP; 

• 6.5 percent was committed to projects that had not 
begun to enroll participants as of August 1984; 

• 55.8 percent was committed to projects that had 
begun enrolling participants; 

• 10.4 percent was committed to projects that had 
completed operations; 
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• 5.9 percent was being reserved for contingency 
funding by the States; and only 

• 2.3 percent had not yet been committed. 

There were a number of ways in which the States 
overcame the implementation problems observed early in the 
transition year. Three States decided simply to distribute Title 
III funds to their existing service providers. Officials in 
another State expressed little concern over the unobligated Title 
III funds in TY84. According to the Associate, the State decided 
to distribute the money by project to avoid the cumbersome RFP 
process and quickly obligate Title III resources by funding 
programs in "major old-line State agencies." Four States 
eliminated earlier allocation problems by renewing projects 
funded during the first fiscal year of the program. In several 
States, project funding levels were increased after problems 
developed with other funding commitments. 

Officials in other States that had difficulty 
obligating Title III funds during TY84 suggested the problems 
were merely due to starting a new program. Several of these 
States made Title I deadlines and Title IIA activities their 
first priority. Once these issues were settled, they turned 
their attention to the dislocated worker program. Allocation 
activities picked up after the decisions were made about how the 
program should be administered. Two other States credited early 
development and consistent use of the same allocation strategy as 
major factors behind their rapid obligation of funds during TY84. 

By the end of the transition year (Phase II), the 
sample States had obligated slightly over 97 percent of their 
Title III funds for the year. However, their expenditure of 
those funds fell substantially short of the amount obligated. As 
reported in their annual status reports, they had expended 
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slightly less than two-fifths (38.9 percent) of the $94 million 
allocated through the end of the transition year. One-quarter of 
the sample States reported less than 25 percent of their funds 
were expended. Half of the States indicated between one-quarter 
and one-half of their funds were expended and one-quarter of the 
States reported more than half of their funds expended. Only two 
of these States indicate that they spent more than three-quarters 
of their allocation. 

Given these results, an examination was undertaken of 
why the rate of expenditure in the transition year was so slow. 
First, there appears to be underreporting of expenditures during 
the transition year. Several Associates reported that the 
expenditure in their State, as reported, was incomplete or that 
it would be several months after the end of the observation 
period before they had complete reporting from the individual 
projects funded in the State. 

Other reasons for lagging expenditure relative to 
obligation of funds include the following. First is the use of 
performance-based contracting in which funds are paid out only 
when performance milestones are met or when a placement is made. 
This means that payout of funds will always lag behind actual 
expenditure. Second, expenditures from some projects were 
reported only after the completion of the project. These two 
factors, along with the general problems some States experienced 
with attempts to develop centralized management information 
systems, resulted in a low expenditure rate. 

There were also some programmatic factors that worked 
to slow the States 1 ability to spend Title III resources. The 
central factor was that Title III was a new program. In some 
States, new service providers required extensive training for 
intake procedures and eligibility determination. For example, as 
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one Associate pointed out, "Title III is a new program and the 
State is not accustomed to designing programs for dislocated 
workers." Several States continued to grapple with the issue of 
devising eligibility criteria. Program operators in at least 
three of these States experienced technical problems or hesitated 
to determine eligibility for fear of audit exceptions. The 
following quote from the Associate in one State illustrates this 
problem: 

The (State) has had great difficulty with eligibility 
determination. The SDAs have been unwilling to proceed 
with Title III programs until the issue is resolved. 
. . . The major problem is how to handle individuals 
who are dislocated but have taken a temporary job at a 
low wage to support their family. An employee who is 
laid off at Boeing and takes a temporary job at 
McDonald's is technically employed and not eligible for 
Title III. This had created problems for the SDAs and 
the State. 

Other States pointed to the inability to attract to the 
program workers who have become victims of plant closings. Many 
of these workers "persist in thinking that the plant will re-open 
and are therefore slow to take advantage of the job training 
offered through Title III." They often rely on severance pay and 
unemployment insurance benefits to cushion the impact of 
unemployment while waiting for the plant to call them back to 
work. This presented particular problems for Title III operators 
that targeted services on unemployment insurance recipients or 
relied on unemployment insurance benefits to provide the required 
match for Title III funds. 

Associates from four States with expenditure rate 
problems pointed to State decisions to operate the program 
outside the SDA system as a major factor slowing the enrollment 
process. Administrative entities in the SDAs have stiff in place 



and established relations with local industries, unions, and 
elected officials. Funding projects outside of this system 
requires that time be spent developing these relationships 
instead of building up enrollments. 

0 

Finally, several States set aside a percentage of Title 
III funds as a contingency for emergency plant closings. 
However, an improving economy has reduced the number of closings 
in some of these States. Some officials decided to reobligate 
the contingency fund to operating projects, while others 
reallocated the funds in PY84. In either case, the expenditure 
rate was reduced. 

Because the expenditure rate remained a major issue, in 
Phase III of the study the Associates were asked to report on the 
current status of the obligation and expenditure of the Title III 
funds allocated to their State. Specifically, they were to 
indicate the amount of Title III carryover funds from FY83 and 
TY84 into PY84, the amount of these funds that were obligated by 
the State, and the PY84 allocation. Of this total, they were 
asked to indicate the amount of these funds that had been 
obligated, the amount expended, and the amount that was being 
held in a contingency fund for "rapid response" programs or as 
the Governor's fu^d for response to specific plant closings. 1 

The results of this examination are indicated in Tables 
10-1 and 10-2. Table 10-1 indicates that the 20 States in the 
sample carried over $30.7 million of FY83, Emergency Jobs Bill, 
and TY84 funds into program year 1984. Of the amount carried 



x The specific questions regarding this^ alloc atio n of Title III 
—funds are contained" in TParETV of" the" State Report Form attached 
as Appendix B of this report. 
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Tabic 10-1. Title III Formula Funding in Sample States 





Dollars 


Allocation/Carryover 


(in thousands) 


Carryover into PY84 


30,766 


Unobligated Carryover 


2,102 


PY 1984 Allocations 


97,713 


Tocal Funds Available in PY 1984 


128,496 



Table 10-2. Uses of Title III Funds in PY 1984 by Sample States 



Use of Funds 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Obligated 


83Z 


79% 


Expended through March 31, 1985 


43 


37 


Held in Contingency Fund 


3 


2 
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over, only $2.1 million was unobligated or 7 percent of the 
carryover amount. In addition, these States received $97.7 
million in PY84 funds, excluding any discretionary funds, for a 
total amount of funding available in program year 1984 of $128.5 
million. 

Also in Phase III, the Associates were asked to report 
on the status of the Title III funds available in PY84 as of the 
end of the third quarter (March 31, 1985). The reason for 
setting the date as of the third quarter was that the field 
observation period ended before full program year 1984 
expenditures would be reported. 

Associates were asked to report the amounts of funds 
available in PY84 that had been obligated, expended or reserved 
for contingency use by the Governor. However, the reporting of 
uses of funds by State staff was not entirely straightforward and 
required a good bit of examination by the Associates and 
explanation of the true status of these funds in the Associates 1 
field reports. 

A few examples from the Associate reports are in order 
to provide an understanding of what the status of funds in the 
table means. 

• In one State, officials indicated that they were 
holding $1 million in a contingency fund. The 
Associate noted however, that the State had 

$2 million (roughly half their allocation) 
unobligated as of March 1985. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to believe that 
such a large contingency fund was needed. 

• Another State carried as unobligated $800 thousand 
that, in fact, was to fund an RFP that had been 
issued. Proposals were due prior to June 1985. 
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• Another State indicated that they had allocated 
$1.6 million to a contingency fund. The Associate 
noted that all but $400 thousand had been spent. 

• Another State with a very low expenditure rate 
indicated that it had set aside (obligated) half 
its allocation to fund OJT contracts for 
dislocated workers written by local Employment 
Service offices. The Associate noted # however , 
that these funds were being held by the State and 
there was no indication that the local ES offices 
knew that these funds were available. 

For the reasons outlined in the examples given above as 
well as qualifications of the status of funds in other States, 
Table 10-2 contains two columns. In the first (maximum) column, 
where variations in interpretation of the status of Title III 
allocations were possible, interpretations were made that 
maximized reported obligation and expenditure of funds. In the 
second (minimum) column, interpretations were made that minimized 
reported obligation and expenditure. 

The resulting differences between the two columns are 
not that large, but are indicative of some of the ambiguities 
surrounding the expenditure rate issue and the need for 
interpretation of reported data as well as the difficulty of 
collecting this kind of information, particularly other than at 
the end of a program year. 

The real difference indicated in Table 10-2 is between 
the amounts obligated and expended, while on average the 
majority of the funds had been obligated by the States as of the 
observation date, only half of the amounts obligated had been 
expended. 
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Table 10-3 indicates the distribution of obligation 
rates across the States in the sample. The distribution in Table 
10-3 illustrates two points. First, the majority of the States 
in the sample are fully obligating their Title III funds to 
programs and projects. In fact, one-fourth of the States in the 
sample had obligated 100 percent of their Title III funds. 
Associates in several other States indicated that the State would 
obligate all of their funds by the end of the program year. 

Table 10-3. Percent of Sample States with Various Proportions 
of Title III Funds Obligated 

Obligation Rate Percent of States 

Less than 50 percent 25 

50 - 74 percent 15 

75-84 percent 5 

85 - 94 percent 20 

95 - 100 percent 35 

At the same time, Table 10-3 also indicates that some 
States in the sample were having difficulty obligating their 
Title III funds. One-fourth of the sample States had obligated 
less than half the Title III funds available to them at a point 
three-quarters of the way through the program year. At the 
bottom of the range was a State that had obligated only 28 
percent of its funds by this point. Thus, while a majority of 
the States were fully obligating their funds, one-fourth of the 
States were experiencing difficulty in doing so. 



The States experiencing difficulty in committing funds 
had in common the procedure used to distribute Title III funds. 
Two made the funds "available" to the SDAs (upon application) but 
held the funds at the State level. Jn these States, applications 
were well below the amount of available funds. The other States 
in this group set aside or allocated their Title III funds, or a 
substantial part of them, to support OJT or training of 
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dislocated workers by local ES offices, but also held the funds 
at the State level. 

As noted in the previous chapter , several of these 
States have changed their allocation procedures to improve 
allocation and expenditure of funds. For example, one State in 
this category added the funds to the ES office budgets. 
According to the Associate in this State, 

The expenditure rate has been picking up rapidly. They 
had spent 35 percent as of March 31, 1985, but 52 per- 
cent as of April 30, 1985 (percentages include 
carryover ) . 

The distribution of expenditure rates is shown in Table 
10-4. The expenditure rate calculated is the percent of 
obligated funds that had been expended. This appears to be a 
case in which *the average expenditure rate in Table 10-2 is 
somewhat misleading because the distribution is bimodal. Two- 
thirds of the States in the sample had expended more than half 
the Title III funds they had obligated and almost one-fourth had 
spent three-quarters or more of their obligated funds. 



Table 10-4. Distribution of States with various expenditure 
rates (percent) 

Expenditure Rate Percent of States 

Less than 25 percent 6 

25 - 34 percent 22 

35 - 49 percent 6 

50 - 74 percent 44 

75 percent or more 22 
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At the other end of the distribution, roughly one- 
fourth of the States in the sample had spent less than 35 percent 
of their obligated funds. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the States in the low expenditure group are, with minor 
exceptions, the same States identified earlier as having low 
obligation rates. Further, what these States have in common is 
the procedure by which they have, or had, been allocating their 
Title III fu^.ds. 

Thus, it would appear that there is an obligation and 
expenditure problem, but it is concentrated in one-fourth of the 
sample States that hold in common a particular allocation 
procedure. The majority of the States seem to have no difficulty 
in obligating funds. Further, the average expenditure rate among 
the States in the top two* categories of the distribution (more 
than half of obligated funds expended) is 86 percent. 

However, beyond an obligation and expenditure problem * 
in a minority of States, there are lags built into the allocation 
and expenditure strategies used for Title III. Thus, even among 
the majority of States that will obligate all of their funds in 
the program year, there will be less than complete expenditure of 
those funds in the program year. Carryover will probably be in 
the range of 25 to 40 percent. Some of the reasons for this are 
as follows: 

• Lags between the allocation of funds to an RFP and 
the actual contracting of funds to eventual 
successful contractors. 

• Lags between the allocation of those funds and the 
eventual drawing down of obligated funds under a 
performance-based contract. 

• Lags between the obligation of funds to, for 
example, OJT contracts with an employer and the 
actual reimbursement of those wage contracts, 
often at the end of the contract. 
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• Obligation of funds to projects that never get off 
the ground due to the use of new contractors who 
are not in a position to run a large dislocated 
worker project. 

• Obligation of funds to projects that do not 
completely spend the funds within the time period 
of the contract , leading to de-obligation and re- 
obligation of the funds. 

• Obligation of funds to multi-year projects funded 
out of current year allocations. 

• Allocation to a contingency fund which may not be 
fully utilized resulting in reobligation in the 
succeeding year. 



Some examples of these processes are indicated in the 

following quotes from Associates. The first is from a rural 

» 

State . 

Although expenditures appear low in relation to total 
funds available, the Title III staff argues that three 
factors need to be considered. First, obligations 
accrue in lump sum totals while expenditures accrue 
over months. Second, because of Federal budget 
uncertainties, this State had adopted the practice of 
funding dislocated worker projects in total from each 
annual Title III allocation so as to avoid obligating a 
succeeding year's allocation in advance. Third, the 
"crisis" nature of the Title III program (i.e., its 
targeting of funds toward workers laid off because of a 
Dlant closing (that sometimes take place in the State 
thout much forewarning) virtually impels the State to 
ep a substantial reserve of funds through the year. 



Beyond this, the Associate in another State indicated 
the following problems: 

Staff responsible for the Title III funds gave the 
following reasons for the difficulties which the State 
is having in spending Title III funds: 

• The match has been and continues to be a problem; 
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• There are not jobs available in some SDAs so their 
allocation does not get spent; 



• The workers themselves tend to turn down 
retraining under Title III because the jobs will 
not be as good as the ones they lost; and, 

• Most contractors are old CETA and are not familiar 
with dealing with this clientele. 

As the Associate in this jurisdiction, and others 
noted, the JTPA administrative entities and the contractors 
selected, are not used to dealing with the population of 
dislocated workers. This can create not only contractual and 
start-up problems but also miscalculation of budgetary cost 
resulting in de-obligation and re-obligation problems mentioned 
above . 



10.2 Secretary's Discretionary Projects 

The Secretary of Labor may award on a discretionary 
basis up to 25 percent of the funds appropriated for Title III. 
These funds are to be made available under Section 301(a) of the 
act: 

To serve individuals who are affected by mass layoffs, 
natural disasters, Federal government actions (such as 
relocation of Federal facilities), high unemployment 
areas, or designated enterprise zones. These 
circumstances must be sufficiently severe so that: 

(a) The needs cannot be met by other JTPA programs or 
other State and local programs; and 

(b) A substantial number of individuals concentrated 
in a labor market area or industry is affected. 2 



2 Federal Register, Vol. 48, No. 51, Tuesday, March 15, 1985 
p. 11088, Subpart C - 631.22. 
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Generally, to qualify for these funds, Governors submit 
applications to the Secretary pursuant to instructions issued 
annually by the Secretary specifying the application procedures, 
selection criteria and approval process.-* 



Applications for Secretary's Discretionary Funds 
During Program Year 1984 

Associates were asked to report on whether the sample 
States applied for PY84 Secretary's discretionary funds and the 
status of the States 1 applications at the time of the Phase III 
observation. It should be noted that because the Phase III 
observation occurred before the end of PY84, applications 
reported as pending may have either been approved or denied 
(although some may have been carried over into PY85). 

Of the 20 sample States, 14 States applied for 
discretionary funds for one or more projects during PY84; six did 
not apply. States varied in the number of proposals submitted. 
Six of the 14 submitted two or three proposals, four States 
requested funds for just one project, and four States submitted 
four or more applications. 

As of June 1985, nine of the 14 States had received 
approval for one or more projects, and five had had all projects 
applied for denied. In all, 41 proposals were submitted by these 
14 States. As of the Phase III observation, 17 projects had been 
funded, seven were pending and 17 had been rejected. 



federal Register, Vol. 48, No. 51, Tuesday, March 15, 1985, 
p. 11088, Subpart C - 631.23. 
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Selection of Projects for Submission 



Generally, States which use a general RFP process to 
allocate the bulk of the formula funds, also use an RFP process 
to select discretionary projects for submission. For example, 
one State has two separate RFP processes but the standards for 
selection are the same. In another State the same staff team 
rates all Title III projects. Projects that meet formula funding 
criteria, but do not make it through the competitive process, are 
submitted for discretionary funds. In a third State in this 
group, the State f s Department of Labor staff submit the "most 
meritorious proposals 11 (for major plant closings) for 
discretionary funding. The Associate indicates that these 
projects would receive priority for receiving formula funds if 
the discretionary monies were denied. In these States, this 
process alone would slow the obligation and expenditure of 
formula funds. Curing PY84, discretionary funds were also used 
in this State to supplement funds for ongoing projects that were 
already supported by labor organization resources, and Federal 
formula funds. Another State in this group has also used 
discretionary funds to complete programs that are started with 
formula funds. 

In contrast to these States that use an RFP process, in 
a State which has a statewide program, the Associate indicates 
that State staff believe that discretionary funds should be used 
as "contingency funds" for unexpected plant closings. This State 
will not have a contingency fund (funded with formula monies) for 
PY85. In another State, which had both its applications denied 
in PY84, the Governor supports projects for "political reasons." 
Both applications in this State were for operators that had 
already been running Title III projects. 
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Reasons for Not Applying for Discretionary Funds 



Of the six States in the sample not applying for PY84 
discretionary funds, Associates indicated that four reported 
having adequate funds or carryovers from previous years. For 
example, one state had received $1 million in discretionary funds 
during the transition year, and had applied for and received an 
extension for expenditure of these funds. No additional 
discretionary funds were requested, the Associate reports, since 
the State's Title III director "stated that his interpretation of 
the U.S. Department of Labor's position wis that they would not 
give discretionary fund grants if formula funds had not been 
expended or obligated." The fifth state which did not apply for 
discretionary funding and which used an RFP process to select 
projects, set a Hay 30, 1985 deadline, by which time all PY84 
discretionary funds had been allocated. Finally, a midwestern 
State had not applied because of its low overall unemployment 
rate, but it is considering applying in the future for projects 
for bankrupt farmers and/or the building and construction trades. 



10.3 Title III Performance Standards 

The Department of Labor did not set numerical 
performance standards for Title in projects applicable to either 
the transition year (TY84) or the first program year (PY84). 
However, Governors were required to establish an entered 
employment rate (EER) for terminees from the formula-funded 
portion of their Title in program in PY84. The few standards 
for Title in that were specified during TY84 were primarily 
derived from Title HA standards. 

The TY84 experience could have provided the project 
experience upon which to base performance measures for Title ill 
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projects initiated la PY14. la fact, raw States eeee to esse 
specifically referred to the TYS4 sapor leoee ia eetabliahiao 
perforeeace standards for fTS4 Title III pen grass. Tela soot tea 
exenlaes the laplsnontetlon of serf omenoo ctasderds derioo 
prograa year 19M. it iaeludee diaoaaeioa of each of the 
standards the saapled states ch ose to teals—at sad Boaoledos 
with a section en the p* captions of state officials toward 
perforeence standards. 

In the traasitioa year (Phase 11} rep o r t oa (his study* 
it was reported that only four of the 20 saapled states had sot 
iapleeeated any performance standards for Title III. Aitaewsh 
officials indicated that it was only a Better of tine before 
standards would be l a p 1 soo n t o d , aa of June its*, two States had 
not laplsaentsd foraal Title III perforaeaee ateadarde. 
Officials ia one of these states felt that perfornenee standards 
for Titls ill are a noo- issue b e c a u se, as the associate writes, 
"Title ill projects involve the retraining of established workers 
and placeneat rates have been high.** However, there are 
perforeence "goals" (placeneat rates, eateries wooes, etc. t ia 
this Stats sad dislocated worker projects are sapsctsd to eeet or 
exceed Title IIA standards. Aa official ia the other State 
reported there being "no uniform feel lags about (perforeence 
standards).** However, the Assoc lata aotee that all proposals and 
approved projecte oust aeet the broad ateadarde of JO percent 
entered saployaeat rate and a aaxiaua of IS, 000 cost per 
participant, although there are no sanctions attached to not 
nesting thsss criteria. 



Entered fmltnTHt nt anSl 

Eleven of the 18 stetes iapleeeatiag perforeence 
standards for PY84 set a atatawlda perfornenee standard for the 
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development resources, to * high of 85 percent for •conomic 
development project! United to * specific busineaa. 



Coat Par Placement 

Twelve of tho 20 eample Stataa sot cost par placement 
standards in PY84. Tan Stataa aat numerical atatewide coat per 
placeme n t ratea. Two of theae uaed the Title IIA atandard of 
IS, 900. The atandarda in eight other Stataa ranged from a low of 
SI ,500 to a high of $5,704. Aa with the entered employment rate, 
one of the Stataa with dialocated worker centera negotiated cost 
per placement atandarda baaed on tranaition year experiences. 
One of the Stataa taking a different approach for entered 
employment rate, alao aat coata per placement for each priority 
area ranging from a low of $2,000 for plant apecific projects 
to a high of $4,000 for projecta targeting special groups. The 
other State eat a uniform coat per placement standard of $4,850 
for participants in all activitiea. 



Average Waoe at Placement 

About half of the 20 sample States set an average wage 
at placement atandard for Title III projects. Of these, three 
uaed the atatewide Title IIA adult standard of $4.91; one state 
required the projects to conform to the Title IIA average wage 
standards for the SDAs in which they operated, one State set an 
average wage level lower than the Title IIA standard ($4.29) and 
the remainder aet wage standards ranging from $5.25 to $5.40. 
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Other Performance Standards 



Generally, the PY84 standards for Title III programs in 
the 20 sample States were limited to entered employment rate, 
cost per placement, and average wage at placement. However, a 
few States set additional or alternative standards. One State 
set a welfare entered employment rate of 39 percent, and another 
a maximum cost per participant of $2,500. Two States implemented 
standards related to earnings increases. One requires an 
earnings increase of 12 percent, and also has a standard of 12 
percent for "earnings gained per dollar expended." This State 
also requires that 15 percent of the placements be in new or 
expanding industries. The other State set a percentage of 
"mainstream wages" (wages on job from which the worker was 
displaced) for each of its priority target groups. These were 
set at 80 percent for plant specific projects and economic 
development projects tied to a specific employer and at 75 
percent for other groups. 

Perceptions of State Officials Toward Performance 
Standards 

Associates report a wide range of attitudes among State 
officials toward Title III performance standards. Although most 
States with projects indicated that performance standards were 
included in the contracts and some States operating statewide 
programs through one or more State agencies (i.e., the Employment 
Service) also reported including standards in their contracts, 
the degree to which the standards are enforced and the ease with 
which they may be met reflects varying State philosophies on the 
issue of performance standards. 

O r- 0 
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There are indications that the two States which set 
statewide EER standards below the Title IIA standard may have set 
these standards low. partly to "look better." The Associate from 
one writes: 

Staff respondents indicated candidly that these rates 
were set low and that that is part of the game of 
performance standards which they are willing to play. 

The actual PY84 EER in this State far exceeded the standard. The 
Associates from the other State with a "below Title IIA" EER, 
which had originally set other standards for PY84 equal to Title 
IIA standards, reports that the only standard actually used to 
measure performance success was EER, although the State's 
Department of Labor also collects, maintains, and reviews data on 
wage levels and cost per placement. 

State officials in one of the States using across-the- 
board Title* IIA standards "recognize that these may be 
inappropriate, but are waiting for the Secretary of Labor [to 
make a recommendation]." 

In contrast, Associates from other States indicate that 
performance standards clearly have an effect on project 
performance and on the likelihood of a project being refunded. 
For example, the Associate in a State that utilizes performance- 
based contracts writes: 

My conclusion is that the performance standards are 
reflected in the Title III project contracts to a great 
extent either directly or indirectly through 
performance-based incentives. 

Another Associate writes: 

Operators submit monthly reports to the State staff who 
collect the operational data and calculate the 
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performance standard values. 



The performance 



standards had an effect on the decision of the Council 
to recommend funding of two proposals. The PY84 RFP 
rating system put 36 percent of its points on past 
performance and the ability to meet performance 
standards in the future. 



monitoring procedures and organizational configurations to track 
their Title III programs. In the majority of States, the 
monitoring process incorporates or makes use of the MIS. A 
number of issues related to monitoring will be discussed first, 
followed by a section on the MIS. One issue is the location of 
the unit which does the monitoring, and its relationship to the 
office with .administrative responsibility for the Title III 
program.- A second issue is whether there is one monitoring 
system for all titles of JTPA, or separate systems and/or 
procedures for Titles IIA c.nd III. A third issue relates to 
whether the financial monitoring is done by the same unit 
responsible for the program monitoring and to the differences in 
procedures between the financial and programmatic monitoring. A 
fourth, and perhaps the most important issue, is whether or not 
the monitoring results feed into the funding/refunding process. 



20 sample States during PY84. In approximately half of the 
States in the sample, the same unit which has administrative 
responsibility for the Title III program has at least partial 
responsibility for monitoring the program. (In several States, 
the financial contract compliance monitoring is handled by 
another unit.) In most other sample States, Title III monitoring 
is done by a separate unit which is part of the same umbrella 
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Monitoring and the MIS 



During PY84, the 20 sample States used various 



While it is too early to tell what arrangements will 
emerge on a long-term basis, there was some variation among the 
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agency that houses the administrative staff (i.e., the State's 
Department of Labor) or sometimes within the same division in 
that department. Frequently, these units are located in close 
physical proximity, and there is much interaction between 
administrative and monitoring staff • One Associate writes: 

The monitoring unit (MIS) is part of the [JTPA 
division], physically located in the same building. 

Another Associate indicates: 

The staff are in a different unit from the 
administrative staff. Obviously, they work closely 
together and are physically separated by about 100 
feet. There is much interaction between the staff 
responsible for project development and funding. 

In the States with separate monitoring units, in one 
case the office responsible for economic, development administers 
•the Title III program, but monitoring is conducted at the State 
level by the job training section. In another, where the program 
is administered by the Governor's office, monitoring is done by 
the State's Department of Labor. 

Although the organizational arrangements and procedures 
for Title III monitoring vary across the sample States, there are 
some common patterns. About one-quarter of the States use the 
same staff and the same procedures to do both Title IIA and Title 
III monitoring. Almost half of the other States have 
arrangements and procedures that are similar to the Title IIA 
procedures. Some of these have one system or similar processes 
for all JTPA titles although different staff may be assigned to 
Title III monitoring. 

All 20 States monitor both programmatic and financial 
aspects of their programs. States using MIS systems as part of 
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the monitoring process (discussed below) are likely to generate 
monthly reports on participant data. Financial reports are more 
likely to be issued quarterly and tend to emphasize planned 
versus actual expenditures. Desk reviews of MIS reports are 
usually supplemented by on-site field visits to projects. The 
frequency of field visits varies. In some States, field visits 
may be triggered by negative results from the MIS — or may occur 
on an "as needed basis" for technical assistance. Other States 
schedule field visits once or twice a year. One State covers all 
projects once in a two-year cycle. The Associate in that State 
report? that "an operator is given several months advance 
notice." One State that does full monitoring once a year follows 
procedures similar to Title IIA (i.e., during a fixed three-month 
period annually) , except that Title III Monitoring takes place 
throughout the year. The Associate writes that "pre-monitoring 
[is done] for new program providers within two weeks after start- 
up; all other Title III programs are monitored three weeks after 
start-up." 

The thoroughness and nature of the monitoring varies 
considerably and is related to how the results feed back into the 
funding process. For instance, in one State the Associate 
reports: 

Staff indicated that most [Title III contracts] are 
monitored only once or twice a year and then primarily 
on a procedural and financial basis — not real 
performance monitoring. 

In this State, a desk monitoring of MIS reports may lead to a 
field visit by the monitoring unit. However, late in May 1985 
the technical assistance unit of the State's Department of Labor 
began writing technical assistance reports for each Title III 
project which included comparisons of planned versus actual 
costs, enrollments, and placements. 
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In most of the sample States, the results of the 
monitoring process are designed to feed back into the 
administrative and/or funding process. Several Associates 
describe concrete examples where this has taken place: 

In one State two projects were dropped because of 
monitoring results and the projects' inability to 
remedy the situation. 

* * * 

In two States the monitoring results are used to inform 
the State Council of problems. In one of these, the 
Associate writes, "the Council's Monitoring Committee 
has used monitoring results to justify rejecting 
proposals from youth program operators. Therefore it 
is reasonable to assume a negative finding on Title III 
would be considered in the refunding process. However, 
so far no negative reports have been made on Title 
III." 

* v? 

Another State uses monitoring results to request 
corrective action plans, although none had required 
changes in funding as of late spring 1985. 

Vf v»* 

The selection of PY84 Title III projects in another 
State "included a demonstrated effectiveness scoring 
process by which performance versus plan on seven items 
[3 performance standards, fiscal reporting compliance 
and service to women, minorities and handicapped] was 
converted to a score, and added to the proposal rating 
score. . . . The demonstrated effectiveness score 
could account for a maximum of about 6 percent of the 
competitive score." 



In a State in which the administrative and monitoring 
units responsible for Title III are in close physical proximity, 
the Associate reports that "results from the monitoring are fed 
back into the funding process on a regular basis. If any 
problems are discovered, administrative staff are informed 
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immediately." In some cases, outstanding performance may have a 
positive effect. For example, in one State "program performance 
which is considered to be excellent is considered in the 
refunding process." 

The reason given by an Associate in one State where 
monitoring results do not feed back into the refunding process is 
that there was no refunding process (all Title III projects were 
funded "up front"). The only refunding was a transfer in order 
to use FY83 funds before expiration. 

Title III Management Information Systems 

More than three out of four of the 20 sample States 
either already have Title III MIS systems that are part of their 
overall JTPA MIS systems or are in the process of developing 
integrated systems. Most of these collect the same participant 
and financial information on Title III participants as on Title 
II A participants, but a small number have special forms or 
questions to collect data on Title III participants. 

Two of the States with separate Title III MIS systems 
have systems that are similar to their Title II A systems. The 
Associate from one of these writes that a centralized, automated 
system is possible since the Title III program is run almost 
entirely out of a network of "fixed institutions." In the other, 
Title III data is submitted in hard copy by service providers to 
regional representatives who transmit the hard copy to the MIS 
unit of the State's Department of Labor in the capital. 

More than one in three of the 20 sample States 
currently have some type of on-line MIS in place (data is entered 
on terminals at local offices/projects and transmitted directly). 
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In addition, two other States are in the process of implementing 
an on-line system and some others may have tentative plans for 
developing better capabilities. One State requires SDAs to 
schedule time at its terminals for data entry by non-SDA Title 
III providers located in their area. 

Generally, States with on-line systems generate monthly 
reports on participant data and monthly or quarterly reports on 
financial data. However, Associates report that in most of these 
States data can be accessed at any time although the currency of 
the data would range from a few days up to a month. States where 
data from hard copy files is entered on to the MIS at a central 
location generally also issue monthly reports on participant data 
and monthly or quarterly reports on the financial data. 
Associates from several States report that the emphasis of the 
financial reports is planned versus actual expenditures. 

In general, States collect participant data on sex, 
age, education, ethnic group, receipt of public assistance, 
veteran status, labor force status, unemployment compensation 
status and the other items required on the JTPA Annual Status 
Report (JASR). In addition, average hourly wage at placement 
(which is not required on the JASR for dislocated workers, 
although it is required for Title IIA) is collected by some 
States. Also, some States require greater detail than is 
required on the JASR, for such items as education, types, of 
public assistance received, family status, labor force status 
(including length of time unemployed). However, comparison of 
the categories for these items across State forms indicates that 
the data collected by States is not strictly comparable. 
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Several examples are illustrative: 



One State uses two categories for length of time 
unemployed, whereas another only has one category for 
unemployed, but also has an "underemployed" category. 

* * * 

One State differentiates single parents with dependents 
from two parent families while a second differentiates 
all parents with children under age 6 from all parents 
with children over age 6 and a third only categorizes 
single parents separately. 

* * * 



One State breaks down average wage at placement between 
terminees who had preprogram wages and those who did 
not while others use an overall average wage at 
placement. 

* * * 

m 

Differentiations are made in some States between 
individuals who have filed for Unemployment Insurance 
compensation, those who are currently claimants, or who 
are exhaustees — whereas some States use only the 
latter two categories. 



Currently, about one in four sample States collect 90- 
day follow-up data as part of their MIS. And, one of the States 
in the process of implementing its on-line system plans to 
include follow-up data. Generally, follow-up data is collected 
only on placements. A small number of other States have a 30-day 
follow-up , but it is uncertain whether this information is always 
entered on the MIS. (In one State, a 30-day retention check is 
done by the SDAs; in another, the follow-up is the responsibility 
of the subcontractor, but since this provision has not been 
enforced to date, the Associate notes that the information is 
spotty and unreliable). The level of detail of follow-up 
information varies — one State which uses performance-based 
contracts, and makes an additional payment for retention at 90 
days, collects information on employment, occupation and wages. 
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10 • 5 Summary 



A continuing issue surrounding Title III has been the 
rate of expenditure. The Reagan Administration requested a $110 
million recision in Title MI in PY84 in its fiscal year 1985 
budget based on the low expenditure rate of Title III funds. The 
Phase II report on this study indicated that virtually all the 
Tide III allocations had been obligated by the States as of the 
end of the transition year but only slightly under 40 percent had 
been expended. In Phase III of the study, the Associates 
examined obligation and expenditure in more detail. At the end 
of the third quarter of PY84, States had obligated roughly 80 
percent of the Title III funds available. On average, 
expenditure of obligated funds was running at about 40 percent. 

This doesn't tell the complete story however. A 
majority of the States had obligated three-fourths of their 
available funds while one-fourth of the States in the sample had 
obligated less than half their allocations. Further, while the 
average expenditure rate was in the range of 40 percent, again 
the results were divided between the majority of States and the 
one-fourth with low obligation rates. What this latter group of 
States held in common was their allocation procedure — they 
either made funds "available 11 to SDAs or local employment service 
offices. Service delivery areas could apply for the funds or ES 
offices could draw them down. In both cases, however, the funds 
were held at the State level and not budgeted to the local 
entities. 

The majority of States indicated that they would 
obligate all of their available funds by the end of the program 
year. However, due to lags in the allocation process as well as 
in expenditure, it is likely that the Title III program will have 
a 25 to 40 percent carryover of unexpended funds. 
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By the end of Phase III, all but two States in the 
sample implemented performance standards for Title III. Most 
based their Title III standards on Title IIA standards rather 
than transition year Title III experience. All 18 set entered 
employment rate standards, 12 set cost per placement standards 
and half set average wage at placement standards. A few States 
implemented additional standards such as wage replacement or 
earnings gain measures. 

Most States monitor both performance (usually monthly) 
and expenditure (usually quarterly). The results of the 
monitoring feed back through corrective action requests and 
refunding decisions. 
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7. M« arc interested in bow specific service providers 
arc selected (or terminated). To whet extent Is the »IC 
Involved In these decisions? tfhst criteria ere used in nek inc. 
these decisions t performance (pl acemen t and coot) i service to 
chosen target groups? willingness to undertake performance based 
contracts; etc.? Zs there a formal rating system for selecting 
service providers? Are there specific contractors for special 
target groups (youth, older workers, dlspi ^?ed homonekore, 
handicapped, etc)? Zf so, how are they eU signs ted? 
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PHASE 3 REPORT FORM Page 9 
Associate 



SDA 



P*rt Titla IIA Siadfil Mix and the Content of Training 

1. Early reports on the types of Title IIA service 
being provided by SDAs ranged from OJT to occupational skills 
training to basic and remedial education to limited work 
experience or job search. Overall, there appears to be an 
emerging emphasis on the use of OJT and occupational skills 
training. One objective in this phase of the study is to 
examine the mix and content of the training being provided. 

As a first step we would like to obtain year-to-date 
enrol lees by program activity cumulative through the third 
quarter (March 1985). As in our ill-fated try in Phase 2, we 
are most interested in the percentage of enrollment in OJT and 
classroom skill training apd put less emphasis on the other 
categories. If possible, we would like to obtain this 
information separately for youths and adults. 



Program 
Activity 



OJT 



Classroom 
Training 



Basic Education 



Work Experience 



Description 



Year-To-Date 
Enrollees 



Training that is provided 
by a public or private 
employer at the worksite in 
exchange for a wage subsidy 
that is not to exceed 50 
percent. 

Training that may be provided 
in an institutional setting 
that is directly related to a 
specific occupation, paid for 
entirely through program funds 
(i.e., vocational training, 
carpentry, welding, etc.). 

Instruction that is provided 
in a classroom setting which is 
designed to improve basic or 
remedial math, reading, and 
general educational competencies. 



Employment provided in a public 

or private organization to 
enhance employability while 
exposing the participant to various 
occupational opportunities. 



PHASE 3 REPORT FORM Page 10 
Associate 



SDA 



Program 
Activity 

Job Search 



Other 



Description 

Individuals are placed 
in a program that requires 
them to locate employment 
opportunities (i.e., j ob 
clubs) and/or program staff 
conducts job development 
and placement strategies 



Individuals are provided 
instruction in programs 
designed to develop, among 
other things: job search skills, 
personal appearance; and 
general work requirements 
(does not include work 
experience) 



Year-to-Date 
Enrollees 



Total Participants 
Comments on Data 
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Associate 

SDA 



2. Please provide a discussion of the content of the 
various training activities provided in this SDA. If it is 
classroom skill training, the occupations for which training is 
provided, by whom (CBO, community college, vocational-technical 
school, private- for-profit organizations, etc.)/ and duration 
(e.g., two hours a week for a year or six hours a day for two 
weeks) • If it is job search, is it a job club, Employment 
Service Job Search, job development by program staff, etc.? If 
it is basic education, is it formal or informal, toward a GED, 
and who does it? 



ERLC 
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Associate 

SDA 



3. What is the service mix for youth, and how does it 
differ from the service mix for adults? What is the nature of 
any exemplary youth programs or tryout employment? Does this 
SDA use work experience as part of the service mix for youth? 
If so, how is it financed and what tradeoffs does the SDA have 
to make in order to use work experience? Does the youth 
service mix conflict with the adult program? 
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Associate 

SDA 



4. Is the SDA using youth competency achievement as a 
positive termination for youth? If so, how extensively are 
these being used? How are these "competencies 11 defined, who 
determined them, and how does a youth achieve them? Does the 
State certify these competencies or otherwise provide for 
consistency across SDAs in the definition of youth competencies? 
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Associate 



SDA 



5. What is the youth expenditure requirement for this 
SDA? If it was adjusted (modified) from 40 percent, on what 
basis was this adjustment made? Will the program described 
previously assist the SDA in meeting its youth expenditure 
requirement? 



6. Does this SDA have special programs for hard to 
serve groups (displaced homemakers, handicapped, older workers, 
etc.)? What is the size of these programs? Are they financed 
out of Title IIA 78 percent funds; 6 percent or 3 percent funds; 
or some other source? 
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Associate 

SDA 



7. How does this SDA define: an enrollee; a 
participant; a termination; and a placement? Are these 
definitions prescribed by the State? Can a person receive 
services (screening, testing, assessment) prior to enrollment or 
participant status? 



8. What is being done in this SDA concerning followup 
of program participants for program evaluation (monitoring) 
purposes? If followup is being done, is a sampling procedure 
being used? What is the time period of the followup? Is any 
postprogram evaluation planned or underway? 
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Associate 

SDA 



Part hi. Targeti ng and Screening 

1. Has this SDA added any specific target groups or 
significant segments requirements beyond those specified in the 
law or required by the State? If so, what are these target 
groups? Have the program target groups changed over time? 



2. How is program intake handled (e.g., central, by 
service providers) and who does it (e.g., SDA staff, Employment 
Service, contractors)? Does the program rely on walk-ins or is 
there outreach? Does the SDA maintain an applicant pool? 
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Associate 



SDA 



3. Please describe the nature of the testing and 
assessment process? How are people assessed for interests 
and abilities, for meeting entry requirements, for particular 
programs, etc. ? 



4. What are the entry requirements for the various 
program activities? How are applicants screened for these entry 
requirements? Is there informal screening by the staff or 
service providers? What happens to those who do not meet these 
requirements? 
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Associate 

SDA 



5. Are there other informal or self -selection 
processes operating? For example, are there several separate 
sessions for screening, eligibility verification, testing and 
assessment? Are there minimal educational or motivation 
criteria that are applied by staff or service providers? 



6. Are these selection processes separate or different 
for programs for the hard to serve or for particular target 
groups (e.g., AFDC, WIN registrants, youths and adults)? 
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Associate 

SDA 



7. What is the specific policy in this SDA regarding 
the use of stipends, supportive services and need-based 
payments? Does it differ by target group or program activity? 
Who determines the payments (e.g., SDA staff, service 
providers)? Has this policy changed over time? Does this SDA 
have a waiver of the 30 percent limit? Does it refer people to 
other agencies or other programs operated by the SDA for support 
services? 
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Pflft IV; Title IIA Performance Standards 

1. Please list the actual numerical values of the 
Title IIA performance standards currently in effect for this SDA 
for Program Year 1984. 

Program Year 1984 Standards 
Adult Youth 



2. When were PY84 standards first proposed/established 
for this SDA? Were these initial figures subsequently modified 
and/or is it anticipated that the standards will be recalculated 
on the basis of end-of-year data? Who performs the 
calculations? 
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3. How vsrs thsss spselfle standards aatablishad? Old 
tha SDR hava any rola in tha astablianaant, modification or 
adjustment of lta atandarda? Mara thara any negotiation* 
batwaan SDR ataf t and tha Stata ovar tha •pacific atandarda for 
this SDR? 
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AeSOCiate 

•DA , 



seven 



_ , •» Md the ttate add any standards beyond tha i 

J***** * * * * Old the WC add any IDA level performance 

srsy^s > < S5y sstir 1 * iut#? " >0 ' vhmt w#r * th#y 



« » 



ft. Mow widespread ia tha uaa of performance based 
«*atff*fMAf la this »0A? What ara tha pareaivad 
i m at e aa a/dAsadvantsoao of fixed unit prica contracts? what 
ft**6*lueeye*rvioee ara fundad through performance basad 
"■**»*U«f^ Whet ara tha general taraa of those contracts? 
Aft) pilltnsm a w psptatlona for subcontractors uniform or do 
tttf «atv fraa contract to contract? what is tha affect of 
•atn vaailna ajnrajwananta on tha eelection of subcontractors and 
«i mmtum attain**** at tha soa loval? 
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6. In your judgment, to what extent is the program 
driven by the performance standards (e.g., do the performance 
standards determine "entry criteria 11 for the various program 
activities)? How much attention is given to hard-to-serve 
groups? If certain groups are under served, does this appear to 
result primarily from constraints imposed by performance 
requirements, or from other factors, such as the philosophy of 
the PIC, the lack of stipends, etc.? Do significant segments 
requirements and/or targeting guidelines imposed by the State, 
if any, appear to have any effect in this SDA? 



7. How does the State's 6 percent incentive grant 
policy affect this SDA? Does this appear to provide strong 
incentives just to meet the standards or to substantially 
overperform? Why? What are the local expectations with respect 
to PY84 performance/ incentives/ sanctions? Is there evidence 
and/or potential for the SDA to manipulate data systems in order 
to improve measured performance? How? 
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Part V. Summary Section - Mai or Analysis Questions 

1. Based on the information obtained in this round on 
the organization and implementation of JTPA and on your analysis 
of this SDA's operation, please characterize the thrust of the 
program in this SDA (e.g., service to clients, economic 
development, service to employers, etc.). Within this context, 
is the program primarily participant oriented, employer oriented 
or does it have some other flavor (e.g., economic development)? 
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Associate 

SDA 



2. This report has outlined a number of issues 
(performance standards, use of set-asides, the youth expenditure 
requirement, technical assistance and monitoring, incentive 
grants) which are potential sources of friction between the 
State and the SDAs. Please characterize the nature of the 
State-SDA relations as viewed in this SDA. In the process, 
please indicate particular areas of cooperation or conflict. 
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APPENDIX A: STUDY METHOD 



The Westat Process Study of the Implementation of 
JTPA is formally divided into a study of Titles I and IIA and 
a study of dislocated worker programs under Title III. 
However, these titles are closely related, at least at the 
State level. Therefore, the research plan for assessing JTPA 
implementation at the State and local level was as follows: 



• The selection of an initial 20-State 
sample and observation of the State-level 
implementation of Titles I, IIA and III. 
This observation took place in December 1983 
and January 1984. 

• Selection of an initial sample of 22 
Service Delivery Areas within the 20 states 
for a preliminary observation of Titles I, 
IIA, and III implementation. This observation 
took place in January-March 1984. 

• Selection of a sample of 40 SDAs (to include 
the preliminary 22) for observation, 

along with State-level operations, covering 
the entire transition year 1984 (October 1983 
through June 1984) . 

• An observation of State and local Title I, 
IIA, and III programs covering program year 
1984 (July 1984 through June 1985). This 
observation covered the same States and 
SDAs. This report covers all three phases 
of the study. 



State Sample 



Different JTPA titles set operational responsibility at 
different levels of government, but all States have Title III 
activities and responsibilities under Title I and IIA. This 
fact supports the use of a common sample of States to study botl 
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titles. Use of a common sample of states assured that the 
patterns of interrelationships among Title I/IIA and Title III 
State and local planning, coordination, decisionmaking and 
service delivery were observed. 

A sample of 20 States was selected using a stratified 
random sampling procedure. The State sampling strategy was 
intended to provide representativeness by two major criteria: 
region and size. Given the relatively large sample size and 
stratification by these two variables, it was believed that this 
strategy would provide overall representativeness by all major 
variables of interest, while maintaining objectivity of the 
selection procedure. 

Size has implications for the organizational 
environment of JTPA. Governments of larger States have agencies 
that are more specialized and complex in their operations. 
Also, a large state may have several dozen SDAs while a small 
State may have only one. The measure of size used in this study 
was the sum of allocations for Titles IIA, IIB, and III in 
transition year 1984 (October 1983 through June 1984). JTPA 
allocation formulas consider employment and tha size of the 
economically disadvantaged population in the various States, so 
this sampling procedure also included the siz^ of the population 
in need of JTPA services in the various stat r 

Regional representation provides basic representativeness 
on a wide range of variables, related both to economic conditions 
and to the organizational, context of JTPA. The sample design 
divided the continental United States into four regions 
(Northeast, South, Midwest, and West) , and provided a represen- 
tation of states by the combination of the two stratifying 
variables, size and region. 



The selection of sample States was done in the 
following way: 



1. For logistical reasons, territories and States 



outside the continental United States (Alaska, * Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, Guam, Northern Marianas, Trust 
Territories, and the Virgin Islands) were excluded from 
consideration. The District of Columbia was also excluded 
because of its unique legal status (the intital phase of the 
study was concerned with State/local organizational 
arrangements) . These exclusions resulted in a sampling frame 
of 48 States. 



groups based on U.S. Department . of Labor regions, on the 
assumption that the DOL regional structure has some adminis- 
trative significance. The grouping was intended to divide 
the sampling frame into four groups roughly corresponding to 
the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. The following 
groupings were obtained: 



2. The 48 contiguous States were divided into four 



Group 1 (Northeast) 



DOL Region I: 



Connecticut , Maine , Massachusetts , 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 



DOL Region II: 



New Jersey, New York 



DOL Region III: 



Delaware , Maryland , Pennsylvania , 
Virginia, West Virginia 



Group 2 (South) 



DOL Region IV: 



Alabama , Florida , Georgia , 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee 



DOL Region VI: 



Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 



Oklahoma, Texas 
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Group 3 (Midwest! 



DOL Region V: 



Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 



DOL Region VII ; 



Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 



Group 4 (West) 



DOL Region VIII: 



Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 



DOL Region IX: 



Arizona, California, Nevada 



DOL Region X: 



Idaho, Oregon, Washington 



3. Using the measure of size explained above, the 16 



largest states were classified as "large, 11 the next 16 as 
"medium-sized, 11 and the last 16 as "small" States. Table A-l 
shows the ranking of States. 1 

4. Within each of the four regions, the largest state 
was selected with certainty (New York, Texas, Michigan, and 
California) • Of the remaining States, one was selected randomly 
within each cell formed on the basis of the region and size 
variables. Each State within the given cell had an equal chance 
of being included in the sample. (In the group of large western 
States, only Washington remained after the selection of 
California as one of the four largest States. This led to the 
selection of the State of Washington with certainty.) Finally, 
in each region, an additional State was randomly selected within 
the size category containing the largest number of that region f s 
States. 



Title III figures include only Federal allotments; the required 
nonfederal State match is excluded. The totals by State are 
shown in rank order in Table A-l. 
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Table A-l. Ranking of 48 States by TY84 JTPA Title II, IIB and 
Allotments to States 







POPULATION 




TOTAL 








RANK 




STATS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1 
1 






i 
I 




... 
Cal i rorma 


294.370 


2 






I 




New York 


194.950 








a 
0 




men igan 


160 . 347 


4 






0 




Ohio 


152.718 








c 
3 




Illinois 


147.707 








** 




Pennsylvania 


144.609 


7 






J 




Texas 


119 . 272 


a 

o 






7 




Florida 


95 • 9 9 2 


9 






a 




new jersey 


ol . 5o0 


10 






li 




Indiana 


75 . 123 


11 






1U 




no r w n v*aro una 


05.009 


12 










ai ao ana 


65 .317 


13 






1 7 




lennesse e 


OJ .5 JO 


& ■* 






-Q 




Washington 


59. 323 


1 c 
• -> 






1 1 




Massachusetts 


50 1 Q 1 


1 n 






lb 




Wisconsin 


56.302 


17 
i * 






1 7 




Louis iana 


55.069 


Ifl 






1 J 




Georgia 


55.057 


1 0 






t c 

15 




Missouri 


52.777 


26 






23 




Kentucky 


49.513 


•J 1 






14 




' Virginia 


47.727 


*i 
■2 






18 




Maryland 


44.143 


ZJ 






24 




Souch Carolina 


42.546 


^ A 
A** 






30 




Oregon 


27.300 


23 






21 




Minnesota 


36.342 


2A 






<* • 
31 




Mississippi 


35.306 


97 
£ / 






29 




Arizona 


31,371 


*0 






27 




Iowa 


29.564 


29 






J J 




Arkansas 


29.435 


in 






25 




Connecticut 


28.637 


11 










West Virginia 


26 .949 


J* 






Zo 




uo loraao 


25 .062 


33 










OKianoma 


19.376 


34 






12 




Kansas 


16 .038 


35 






17 




»»«» nexico 




36 






36 






1 - ,09** 


37 






38 




Maine 


12.208 


38 






39 




Rhode Island 


11.J51 


39 






40 




Idaho 


11* j .z 


40 






35 




tic or asKA 


t A / Art 


41 






42 




Nevada 


<3 a a 1 

9 .993 


42 






43 • 




Montana 


9.003 


43 






41 




New Hampshire 


7.479 


44 






46 




Delaware 


6.954 


45 






47 




Vermont 


6.707 


46 






44 




South Dakota 


6.532 


47 






45 




North Dakota 


6.660 


48 






48 




Wyoming 


6.647 


Source: 


IIA; 


Employment 


and 


Training Reporter, 






April 


13, 


1983, 


P. 


948. 






IIB, 


III: 


rEmploymenc and Training Reporter 






April 


27, 




P. 


1020, 










n 
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The resulting sample Is presented in Table A-2. This 
sample provided both variation by size within each major region 
and variation by region within each size category. 

Table A-2. Classification of sample States by size and region 







COMBINED FEDERAL 


REGIONS 




Size 
by TY84 
Allocations 


Group I: 
Northeast 
(Boston 
New York, 
Philadelphia) 


Group 2: 
South 
(Dallas 
Altanta) 


Group 3: 
Midwest 
(Chicago 
Kansas City) 


Group 4: 
West 

(Seattle, 
Denver , 

San Francisco) 


LARGE 


New York* 
Pennsylvania 


Texas * 
Tennessee 


Michigan* 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 


California* 
Washington 


MEDIUM 


Connecticut 


Georgia 
Kentucky 


Missouri 


• 

Arizona 


SMALL 


Maine 
Delaware 


Oklahoma 


Kansas 


Montana 
North Dakota 



Entered the sample with certainty. 
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4. What is the nature of the relations between the 
PIC and the staff of the administrative entity? Does the PIC 
have its own staff? Why? If so, what are the formal and 
informal divisions of functions between the two staffs? 



5. What role does the Employment Service play in this 
SDA, either on the PIC or as a service provider? Has the 
Employment Service role changed since the transition year? Does 
the SDA have any say in the use of Wagner-Peyser Section 7(b) 10 
percent funds? 
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6. In Phasa 2, in addition to an incraasa in 
private-sector involvement on tha PIC, wa notad that sons PICa 
or privata-sactor members of Pics vara beginning to angaga in 
"marketing" its product (JTPA participants) tn employers. Is 
thera any avidanca of markating tha program to potential 
participants; to potential employers of participants; or, of 
efforts to increase the program's credibility, use of OJT or 
TJTC among private-sector employers? Is there a difference in 
private-sector marketing efforts for youth and for adult 
programs? 
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for ttiNltlon year l«t4 and program year 1984 , field 
m mm r m timm we*e o eodootod in 40 SDAa located within the sample 
******* A eOtoot ef these — 32 8 OAs — was earlier selected 
••f • ptwllAtMiy anelyole of the implementation ef JTPA at tha 

Hat eess>ls of 40 tola for observation wee aeleoted 
***** Hat eene criteria used to aoleot the 20 States t region 
•Jet alto of allocation, atowever, In selecting the SDAs, aize 
aoo naaaarii according to tha TYI4 Title zxa allocation only, 
******* naot ftotoo do not oao fornulaa in allocating Title in 
rondo to the Mao. 

fee Method oood to aelect fOAa differed from the way 
•totoo onto aeleoted In another reapoct. The 8DAa could not be 
divided into fairly naot thirda according to allocation else, as 
naO tao •tatce, aooooao title ZZA allocations are unevenly 
dietrlAwted among SDAa. Jt fao large 8DAa account for tha top 
t*UO of Title ZXA funds, while a large nuaber of eaall SDAa 
ftoo-Ofcicde of all Sflnn) take up the bottom third of Title iia 
ollooatioao. Sf the ease procedure had been followed aa in 
sol oat lag the atotoo # the aenple of SOAa would have included 
• root t ool ly all the large 80Aa and a very large number of eaall 
Mao. Xneteed, about half of the SDAa were eelected from among 
too Urge Otto and the other half from among the medium-sized 
nod anal I SOAa. To the extent possible, stratification by 
region woo aloe dona. 

A further role was that each State have at least one 
•OA in the final aample. The ability to equalise the number of 
MM in ae oh cell (of region by else) wee constrained by the 
aolatoooo of oingle-MA States in the sample. Consequently, the 
anaanor of •OAs in each coll ia not always equal. A final 
constraint too toot mean the 22 SDAs were selected for the 
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earlier observation, planned allocations had to be used as the 
measure of size. Several SDAs in the earlier sample ended up in 
different size categories when actual allocations were used as 
the measure of size. The implication of this selection is that 
SDA results reported here should not be taken as proportionally 
representative of the universe of the SDAs. The final sample of 
SDAs for this observation is shown in Table A-3. 

The Field Associate Network 

The primary element of the research design is the use 
of a Field Associate network for data collection and assessment 
of sampled States, SDAs, and Title III activities. 2 This 
network consists of a group of onsite observers able to collect 
consistent information, and to observe and assess the operation 
of the program in its State and' local context. The Field 
Associates are professional economists or political scientists 
who teach or perform research in either universities or research 
institutions located in the study area. They are interested in 
employment and training programs and intergovernmental 
relations; many have nationally known reputations in the field. 
They are also familiar with the employment and training policy 
issues and funding arrangements at the national, State and local 
levels. 



2 

For a discussion of the Field Associate Network see: V. Lane 
Rawlins and Richard P. Nathan, "The Field Network Evaluation 
Studies of Intergovernmental Grants: A Contrast With the 
Orthodox Approach, 11 American Economic Review: Papers and 
Proceedings . May 8, 1S82; Richard P. Nathan, "The Methodology 
for Field Network Evaluation Studies," in Studying 
Implementation: Methodological and Administrative Issues by 
Walter Williams and others (Chatham, N.J.: Chatham House, 
1982); Paul R. Dommel and John Stuart Hall, "Field Network 
Research and Policy Evaluation," Policy Studies Review . 4 
(August, 1984), pp. 49-59; John Stuart Hall and Susan A. 
MacManus, "Tracking Decisions and Consequences, The Field 
Network Evaluation Approach," in Walter Williams (ed.), Study 
and Implementat ion: Methodological and Administrative Issues , 
(Chatham, New Jersey: Chatham House, 1982), pp. 100-118. 
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Sample of Service Delivery Areas for JTPA Process 
Study 



Combined Federal Region 



SDA 

E*p«nrf{ turn 

L » wftl Mortheait South llldveic Ue«e 



Philadelphia, Pa. Ilerrla Co., Ttt. Horthweat Cook Taeoma-Pierec, Uaiti. 



Hartford, Conn. 
Dt lava re 

Aa lane ft of Maine 
Lohljh Valley, Pa. 



9lu«|ra*a, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ca. 
Fayecta-Shelby 

Cot. , Tflnn. 
Mld-C umber iand 

COC, Tenn. 
Memphle-Fayecta 

Coi. , Tenn. 



Co., 111. 
Grind Rapida- 

Kent Co. , Midi. 
Milwaukee, Plae. 
St. Loula, llo. 

SDA 16 



Lot Anf/ile*, Calif. 
Ntoftnl*, Arit. 
Sun Franedeo, Calif. 
BOS Montana 



Laekavanna Co. , Pa. 
Cllnton-llamf Iton, 

Cot., ll.Y. 
Rocheiter, II. Y. 



Tulaa, Ok la. 
Ilortheait, Ca. 



CaiMrnn Co. , 
Tc*a« 



Johnton- 

Uynndotte, 

Co*. , Kan*. 
Iluakftgon-Oftftana, 

Coi. , Midi. 
Atclilion- 

Ifaihlaf ton 

Col. , Kan«. 
tfeatern Uliconiln 



PieUle Mountain, Uaih. 
Ferqo Region, II. D. 



D.mi<jlion- 
I'tllimnntle, 



Jnh Training 

Morthei<t, Okla. 
Ilorth Central 

Kentucky, 

Area 0 



Ho. 



Columbia, 

Jef fcrinn 
Vermillion 

Co., 111. 
llKuoii Valley 

#21 



C(l.i-Plnal, Ariz. 
Butte Co. , Cal if. 



t'Ott : BOS <cnt.|« for hat ante- of Stat-* — that is, all parti of a Scace nut «#rv#d by other SDA* . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



In a study of this type, the Field Associates make 
several rounds of assessment over a period of time, during which 
they keep in contact with the program in their State or area. 
Each round of assessment begins with a conference of the Field 
Associates. The central staff of the project brings to the 
conference an agenda of questions to be addressed in that round 
of the study. They also submit a draft report form for 
Associates to use in reporting their findings. This report form 
covers relevant issues and the kinds of data to be collected in 
the pursuit of those questions. The Field Associates bring to 
the conference their knowledge of the program at the local level 
and how the issues of national concern translate into policy 
questions of interest at that level. They are also aware of 
data sources available at the local program level and of the 
quality of that information. 

During the conference, the draft report forms are 
discussed and revised as necessary to properly assess the 
primary issues of policy concern and to collect information that 
is consistent and usable for all jurisdictions. After the 
conference, a revised report form is produced and distributed to 
the Field Associates prior to the observation period for that 
round. 3 

The report form is not a survey instrument or an 
interviewing protocol. Rather, the questions and requests for 
data are addressed to the Field Associate. The Associate must 
determine the best local sources for the information and data 
needed to provide the assessments, and for the corroborative 
data and documents required to complete the report form. 



The report forms used for Phase III of the study are shown as 
Appendices B and C. 



During the observation period of the study, the Field 
Associates are encouraged to stay in touch by telephone with the 
central staff to discuss questions, problems, or unexpected 
issues. Members of the central staff also make field visits 
during this period, discussing the assessment with the 
Associates and accompanying them on their field work. This 
process provides valuable information and context to the central 
staff and helps them check on the consistency and validity of 
the information obtained in the report forms. 

At the end of the observation period, the Field 
Associates send the completed report forms, with supporting 
documents, to the central staff. The information is then 
checked, coded, and analyzed. During this process the staff 
discuss any questions regarding this information with the Field 
Associates, who supply any clarification or additional 
information or data. 

A summary report covering that round of the study is 
written by the central staff — often, as in the case of this 
report, in concert with a group of the Associates — and 
distributed to the Associates for their comments. On the basis 
of these copments, the draft is revised and submitted as one of 
the study reports. 
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APPENDIX C 
SDA FIELD RESEARCH REPORT FORM PHASE III 
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PROCESS EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



Phase 3. SPA Field Research Report 
Due: July 1, 1985 

Associate : 

SDA: 



Please send one copy of this report to: 



Dr. Robert F. Cook 
Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



You should also retain a copy for yourself. 



Note: In order to facilitate the analysis, your report should 
be made on this report form. Wherever necessary, you 
should insert continuation sheets in the report form. 
A supply of continuation sheets is appended to the 
report form. Please make additional copies if vou need 
them . 
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Introduction to the Report Form 



This report form covers Service Delivery Area (SDA) 
level observation in Phase 3 of the study of JTPA implementa- 
tion. There are several topics of interest in this observation: 
relations with the State; the nature of the services provided; 
and the eligible population targeted by the SDA. We are also 
interested in identifying any problems that would be of interest 
for policy purposes at this point in the implementation and in 
allowing a further examination of potential problem areas that 
surfaced in the earlier phases of this study. 

This report form has five sections: 

Part I SDA Organization P. 2 
Part II Title IIA Service Mix and the 

Content of Training P. 9 

Part III Targeting and Screening P. 16 

Part IV Title IIA Performance Standards P. 20 

Part V Summary Section P. 24 

Part I examines the organization of JTPA at th£ SDA 
level, the role of the PIC and particularly its private-sector 
members and the relationship with other organizations. Part II 
is concerned with the mix of services provided and the nature of 
those services. It also examines issues such as the content of 
exemplary youth programs and youth competencies. Part III 
examines the target groups chosen and the nature of the 
participant selection process. Part IV is concerned with Title 
IIA performance standards and related issues. Part V, the 
summary section, asks for assessments of State-SDA relations and 
the observed focus of the program based on an analysis of the 
issues outlined previously. 

Please complete your report on this Report Form. When 
it is completed, make a copy for yourself and send the original, 
by July 1, 1985 to: 

Robert F. Cook 
Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 2 0850 

If you have any questions, please call me at 
(800) 638-8985 or (301) 251-8239. 
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The following table summarizes the time periods 
corresponding to the various abbreviated FY and PY 
designations. Please make sure that your use of them 
corresponds to this schedule. 

FY83 Oct. 1, 1982 - Sept. 30, 1983 

Transition Year Oct. 1, 1983 - June 30, 1984 

PY84 July 1, 1984 - June 30, 1985 

PY85 July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1985 



A further complication is that appropriations still follow the 
fiscal year schedule. For example, funds for PY84 and PY85 were 
included in the FY84 (Oct. 1, 1983 - Sept. 30, 1984) budget. 

As a final note, for a number of reasons that relate to 
protection from legal and other problems for you, us, your 
jurisdiction, and the people you talk to, your report should be 
considered confidential to the study. Any inquiries regarding 
your analysis should be referred to Westat. You may assure the 
people you talk to that no views or assessments that are given 
to you or reported to us will be identified with any specific 
jurisdiction or individual and no administrative (e.g., com- 
pliance or audit) use will be made of your report. This should 
not be interpreted as preventing you from expressing your 
opinion as an individual or from providing feedback to people 
you interview in the course of the study. 



Bob Cook 
Project Director 
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INTERVIEW SHEET 
NAME TITLE 



MEETINGS 
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Part I. SPA Organization 

1. Please provide a summary of the evolution of the 
organization of JTPA in this SDA. In your summary please 
include: a) the role of the local elected officials; b) the 
organization and composition of the PIC (including the 
importance of any subcommittee structure) ; c) the role of the 
staff; and d) the influence of the State. What is the major 
thrust, including major changes, of the program in this SDA 
(e.g., service to clients, placements with employers, economic 
development? Please discuss the background of PIC members and 
staff prior to JTPA (e.g., employment service, social welfare 
agency, and especially, CETA) and what influence this has had on 
the development of JTPA in this SDA. Emphasis in your summary 
should be on changes in the organizational structure or reasons 
for stability if no change has occurred. 
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2. Please indicate the composition of the Pic 
(current) and characterize its role relative to that of the 
local elected officials (LEO) or their staff as primary, 
co-equal or purely advisory in the determination of the Program 
Year 1985 plan, what is the nature of relations between these 
two parties? 
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3. Phase 2 suggested that private-sector influence had 
increased substantially. However, it was also suggested that 
lack of attendance and turnover were reducing the influence of 
the PIC. Is there formal training (orientation) for new PIC 
members? Is it available? How has private-sector PIC influence 
evolved in this SDA? 
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Duet July I, 1985 

Assoc latet 

States 

PImm send one copy of this rsport to: 



Or. Robert P. Cook 
Meetat, Inc. 
1680 Research Boulevard 
ftockville, Maryland 20850 



You should also rata in a copy for youraalf. 



Wort i Xn ordor to faeilltato ths analysis, your raport should 
ba aede on this rsport fora. Wherever necessary, you 
she** Id Insert continuation sheets in the report fora. 
a sunalv nf continuation sheets ie appended to the 
rajPQrt ten. Heeae aaka additional cqdIm If you M *d 
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Introduction to the Report Form 



The general purpose of the two-year study is to 
identify and assess the major organizational, administrative, 
and operational processes and problems relating to implemen- 
tation of Titles I, IIA, and III of the Job Training Partnership 
Act ( JTPA) . 

This report form is organized in five parts as follows: 



Part I* State Organization P. 2 

Part II. Title IIA Decisions P. 9 

Part III. Performance Standards Issues P. 13 

Part IV. State-SDA Relations P. 18 

Part V. state Organization of Title III P. 20 



Part I is concerned with the evolution of the 
organization of JTPA in the State, the relative roles played by 
the "partners" and various players in the program. Part II is 
concerned with State targeting of Title IIA, the use of the 
set-asides, the youth expenditure requirement and other 
dimensions of the Title IIA program in the State. Part III 
deals with performance standards setting and measurement, the 
use of incentive funds r etc. Part IV is concerned with various 
aspects of State-SDA relations. Finally, Part V is concerned 
with the organization, operation and monitoring of the State 
Title III program. 

Please complete your report on this Report Form. When 
it is completed, make a copy for yourself and send the original, 
by July 1, 1985 to: 

Robert F. Cook 
Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 

If you have any questions, please call me at 
(800) 638-8985 or (301) 251-2389. 

The following table summarizes the time period corre- 
sponding to the various abbreviated by FY and PY designations. 
Please make sure that your use of them corresponds to this 
schedule. 



FY83 Oct. 1, 1982 - Sept. 30, 1983 

Transition Year Oct. 1, 1983 - June 30, 1984 

PY84 July 1, 1984 - June 30, 1985 

PY85 July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986 
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A further complication is that appropriations still follow the 
fiscal year schedule. For example, funds for PY84 and PY85 were 
included in the FY84 (Oct. 1, 1983 - Sept. 30, 1984) budget. 

As a final note, for a number of reasons that relate to 
protection from legal and other problems for you, us, your 
jurisdiction, and the people you talk to, your report should be 
considered confidential to the study. Any inquiries regarding 
your analysis should be referred to Westat. You may assure the 
people you talk to that no views or assessments that are given 
to you or reported to us will be identified with any specific 
jurisdiction or individual and no administrative (e.g., 
compliance or audit) use will be made of your report. This 
should not be interpreted as preventing you from expressing your 
opinion as an individual or from providing feedback to people 
you interview in the course of the study. 



Bob Cook 
Project Director 
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Part I, State Organization 

1. Please provide a short summary the evolution of the 
organization of JTPA in this State from Phase 1 to the current 
period. Emphasis should be on: a) the agencies involved; b) 
the primary actors in the system (e.g., the Governor, 
legislature, state council, state staff, etc.); and, c) the 
major decisions along the way. If there has been little change, 
please explain why. If necessary, please differentiate Titles 
IIA and III. It was suggested at the conference that you might 
wish to write this summary after you have completed your 
analysis for this round of observations. 
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2. What role has been played by the Governor in the 
continuing implementation of JTPA? In Phase 2, most Associates 
noted that the Governor's role had shifted from active involve- 
ment to reliance on staff and the State Council. Has this 
changed? What does this imply concerning the place of JTPA in 
state priorities (e.g., other grant programs, etc.)? Please 
note in your answer whether the Governorship has changed hands 
or if the term of the current Governor is expiring. 
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3. Please describe the functioning of the State 
Council: a) how often does it meet; b) is there an executive 
committee that sets the agenda; c) are there subcommittees for 
various program activities; d) has the composition of the 
private-sector membership changed (e.g., are members replaced by 
designees) ; e) are vacancies filled; and, f ) how would you 
characterize the new members? 
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4. What is the role of the private-sector members of 
the State Council relative to the other actors? What kinds of 
trends may be observed in attendance, intensity of involvement, 
and control of subcommittees? Have the private-sector members 
engaged in any "marketing" effort at the State level? 
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5. What has been the role of the State Council? Would 
you describe its operation as "underload 11 or "overload 11 as we 
found in the Phase II report. Would you characterize the 
Council as primary , co-equal or purely advisory relative to the 
Governor and State staff? Has this relationship changed over 
time? 
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6. What is the formal role of the State Employment 
Service in the f ormulation of JTPA policy, programs, and 
contracting at the State level? This may range from being the 
administrative entity to that of purely a subcontractor or 
service provider. What is done with the Wagner-Peyser 7(b) 
money in this State? Is it used to encourage coordination and 
service provision by ES? Has the ES role changed over time? 



7. As discussed in a background paper, the 1384 
amendments to the Vocational Education Act require coordination 
with JTPA, call for State Council and PIC review of the State 
and local vocational education plans, and encourage service 
provision by local vocational education programs. Have any 
changes taken place in JTPA - vocational education relations? 
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8. JTPA transfers substantial discretion in program 
design and operation to the Governor. As a consequence, the 
Federal Department of Labor has been reluctant to provide 
regulations or guidelines for the program. Yet it has been 
auditing programs in States and SDAs. What is the current 
nature of Federal-State relations between this State and the 
Department of Labor? 



9. Changes in unemployment rates may substantially 
change the substate allocation of funds and adversely affect the 
viability of some smaller SDAs or create situations in which 
they have more money than they can reasonably spend (there is no 
SDA level hold-harmless provision) . It has also been determined 
thai, while an area with 200,000 population does have a right to 
be an SDA, the Governor can determine the boundaries of that 
SDA. Have any SDAs petitioned, or has the State attempted, any 
reconfiguration of SDA boundaries for PY 85 or taken other 
measures to redistribute funds? 
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PART II. TITLE IIA DECISIONS 

1. Please describe the State's formal Title IIA 
targeting. Has the targeting changed over time? Does it differ 
for youths and adults? If additional groups are targeted, what 
data is used to set and measure service to these groups. Is SDA 
achievement of targeting goals a requirement for receipt of 
incentive funds? 
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2. Please update your account of the use of Title IIA 
set-asides in PY 1984. What is the use of: a) the 8 percent 
vocational education; b) the 3 percent older worker; and c) the 
5 percent administrative funds? (The use of the 6 percent 
incentive funds is covered in questions 4 and 5 on page sixteen 
of this report form.) Please describe the major differences 
between the actual use of Title IIA set-asides during PY 84 and 
their planned use during Program Year 1985. 
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3. How has the State and State Council reacted to SDAs 
not meeting the 40 percent youth expenditure requirement? Has 
the State adjusted the. percentage standard? Has there been 
pressure from SDAs to modify the youth expenditure requirement? 
How has this issue evolved in this State? 
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4. tout is tho stata doing to isplaaant youth 
o oopo t a n o l— T WCa aro to tab Hah youth eoapataneiaa, but, 
tho IUU is to Muun parfornanea en tho poaitiva taroination 
rato for youth. Has tho atata aotabliahad any guidolinoa for 
aov too youth pooltlvo torolnatlon rata will ba aaaaurad and 
porforaanoo aaaooaod? 
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Part Hit Performance Standards issues 

1* What is» the nature of the performance standards 
setting and measurement process in this state? In your 
discussion please include: a) the role of various state-level 
actors in the development of performance standards; b) any role 
of the SDAs in the standard setting and adjustment process; c) a 
comparison of the transition year, PY84 and PY85 standard 
setting process with emphasis on the degree of attention to 
performance issues; and d) whether any technical assistance was 
provided to the State by DOL, NGA, NAB, etc. 
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2. In Phase 2 it appeared that a substantial minority 
of the States did not fully understand the performance standard 
adjustment methodology . In PY84 some States: 



o used the national standards for all SOAs; 

o used DOL model-adjusted values without any 
further adjustment; 

o did further adjustment (e.g., for productivity) of 
the model adjusted values; or, 

o used a method other than the DOL model to set and 
adjust standards for the SDAs. 



What procedure did this State use to set standards for PY84; 
PY85? Did the State establish any standards beyond the DOL 
standards? Please- include the resulting list of actual PY84 
standards for all SDAs in the State if available. 
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3. Why did the State use the procedure described above 
for PY84? Does the DOL model provide adequate adjustment of 
performance standards for SDAs that wish to serve specific 
groups of disadvantaged eligibles (e.g., Hispanics, displaced 
homemakers, offenders)? Does the adjustment procedure used 
respond to SDA pressure for adjustment? 
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4, PY84 is the first year in which both incentives and 
sanctions are to be associated with performance standards. (One 
year of not meeting standards requires technical assistance; two 
years leads to sanctions.) What is the 6 percent distribution 
policy? What proportion of funds is to be used for technical 
assistance, and how are these funds used? What rules govern the 
distribution of incentive monies among the SDAs? 



5. Are there specific procedures for rewarding SDAs 
that have programs for hard-to-serve groups? What is the 
relationship between these programs and State imposed targeting 
requirements (if' any)? What portion of 6 percent monies is 
targeted toward services to hard-to-serve groups? 
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6. What kind of State monitoring of Title IIA (desk, 
on-site) is being done and how many staff are assigned? What 
reporting requirements are in place and what is the frequency of 
reporting? Kow does this monitoring relate to the State 
technical assistance function? Has the State defined 1) an 
enrollee; 2) a participant; 3) a terminee; and 4) a placement? 
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Part IV. State-SDA Relations 

1. A number of the issues previously discussed are 
potential sources of friction between the State and the SDAs« 
These are: 



Handling of the set-asides; 

Performance standards and incentive grants; 

Changes in SDA Title IIA allocations; 

Possible SDA reconfiguration; 

State monitoring of Title IIA programs; 

State targeting and significant segments requirements; 

State response to the youth expenditure requirements, 

and 

Establishment of youth competencies and measurement of 
the youth positive termination rate. 

Please discuss the nature of State-SDA relations in light of 
these factors. 
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2. How is information conveyed from the State Council 
to the SDAs (and vice versa)? Do any SDA directors sit on th? 
State Council? Has an SDA director's association been formed in 
this State? 



3. Given the State handling of the issues outlined 
above and your assessment of State Council (State agency 
staff) -SDA relations, is the state attempting to gain control 
(centralize, standardize) of the Title IIA program or devolve 
(decentralize) decisionmaking to the SDAs? Does this appear to 
be for policy or administrative reasons? 
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Part V, State Organization of Title III 

1. How is the Title III program organized; who 
administers the program and controls the funding? Has this 
arrangement changed over time? 



2. What roles in the Title III program are played by: 
the Governor; the State Council; and the private-sector members 
of the Council? Please provide examples of the involvement 
(non- involvement) of these parties. 
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3. Did your State use the same allocation strategy to 
distribute Title III funds that have been obligated since your 
last report? If not, what were the reasons for the State 
decision to change its allocation strategy? What allocation 
strategy is the State planning to use to distribute PY85 funds? 
What appears to be the rationale for this choice? If project 
funding is used, how are projects selected and who makes these 
decisions? 
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4. There are continuing concerns over build-up and 
expenditure rates in Title III. Therefore, we would like to 
determine if expenditure rates are low and why? (By "obligated" 

3 mean formula allocations that have been promulgated and 
project funds for which a letter of intent to commit funds has 
been issued on a contract signed. "To date" is defined as the 
end of the third quarter - March 1985.) 

a. How much money was carried over into PY84? $ 

b. How much of this amount was unobligated? $ 

c. What was the State PY84 allocation? $ 

d. How much of the total has been obligated to date? $ 

e. How much of the total has been expended to date? $ 

f . How much is being held in a contingency fund? $ 

If the expenditure rate is low, what are the reasons for it? 
Were any changes made to improve the obligation and expenditure 
of these funds? 
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5. Are the SDAs involved in the allocation of Title 
III funds, particularly project funds? The State Council? Is 
there any attempt to ha/e these funds serve an economic 
development function? If yes, how? 



6. Did this State apply for any of the Secretary's 
PY84 discretionary money? What were the reasons for (not) 
applying? How does the application for discretionary funds fit 
into the State f s Title III allocation procedure? What is the 
current status of the State 1 s application? 
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7. What is the focus of the State's targeting of Title 
III? What is the definition of a dislocated worker? Is there 
an implicit or explicit type of targeting (industry, occupation, 
geographic area, area or industry with declining employment, 
plant closings, etc.)? Has the State changed its targeting 
(e.g., to include farmers or displaced homemakers) ? 



3, Has the State set performance standards (entered 
employment rate, wage level, cost per placement) for Title III; 
for PY84, PY85? Are these standards based on the Title IIA 
standards? Are these standards included in project contracts? 
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9. What sort of monitoring procedure does the State 
have for its Title III program? Does it include financial as 
well as participant information? Is the monitoring unit 
separate from the administering agency? Do the monitoring 
results feed back into the project funding/refunding process? 



10. What sort of MIS has the State set up for Title 
III? What kinds of data are required and what does it show? 
What is the frequency of reporting? Are there any followup 
requirements? 
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Table 5-1. Distribution of adult JTPA Title IIA eligibles (i), 

and participants (ii), and CETA Title IIB participants 
(iii) by various characteristics (percent) 







JTPA Participants 






Tfpn A 

JTPA 


Oct, 83- 


July 84- 


CETA 


Characteristics 


Eligibles 


June 84 


March 85 


Participants 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


* 100% 


Sex 










naie 


H J • J 


C A Q 

50. 5 


AC Q 


A^ ^ 


Female 


5£ 7 
JO. / 


AO *I 
**7. J 


^A *> 


J** . J 


Age 










22-44 


55.2 


07 c 


QQ 7 
OO • / 


88.6 


45-54 


11.4 


O.J 


0, 7 


7,9 


55 or more 


J J • *♦ 


A 1 

4. 1 


4,0 


j.j 


Minority Status 










White (excluding Hispanic) 


DO, J 


57 ,3 


57 , 6 


ji , j 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


Ol A 

21.0 


29,4 


29,0 


00 1 


Hispanic 


7. Z 


9,4 


9,8 


11 A 
11 • ** 


Other 


3,0 


3,9 


3,6 


7.9 


Family Income as Percent 










of Poverty Line 










50% or less 


/ O A 

42, 9 


69,0 


65,0 


£.0 £ 

OO , 0 


51-70* 


11 • 7 


10.2 


12.7 


0 1 

9, 1 


7 1-90Z 


13. J 


10,5 


. 12-4 


"7 O 

7 , 9 


91-100% 


7.1 


4,2 


3,9 


4,0 


101% or more 


23.1 


0, 1 


0, 1 


10.4 


Family Income per Person 










yjuu or less 


97 1 


48,2 


43,5 




501-1,000 


7.2 


0 0 
9, J 


Q Q 
O, O 


12,6 


1,001-2,000 


16.7 


17 , J 


1 Q O 


18,6 


9 nn 1 —A aaa 
z, uui — *♦ , UUU 


j 1 • 1 


18,8 


21.3 


1 1 ^ 
1 1 « j 


A AA 1 »■» _ ma 

<+,uui or more 


1 7 ft 


6,4 


8.2 


J • L, 


Labor Force Status 










Lmp 1 0 yea 


JO • O 


8.8 


10.1 


1 ^ 9 
1 J • L 


Unemp loyed 


1 A 1 


82.2 


79.7 


9 

30 . L 


Not in Labor Force 


53.3 


9.0 


10.3 


30,7 


Receiving Public Assistance 


44.1 


43.8 


43.9 


53.8 


Receiving AFDC 


12.8 


21.4 


22.0 


25.3 


Receiving SSI 


i5.2 


1.8 


2,3 


5,6 


Education 










Less than high school 


47.5 


24.8 


26,0 


35.0 


High school or more 


52.5 


75.2 


74.0 


65.0 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population Survey (i); 

JTPA Participants from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey (July 1, 1980-June 30, 1981), 
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Table 5-2. Distribution of youth (14-21 years old) JTPA Title IIA eligibles (i), and 
participants and (ii), CETA Title IIB participants (iii) by various 
characteristics (percent) 







JTPA Participants 






JTPA 


Oct. 83- 


July 84- 


CETA 


Characteristics 


Eligibles 


June 84 


March 85 


Participants 


Tot a 1 




100Z 


100Z 


lUlM 


Sex 










Male 


47.6 


49.0 


50.6 


48.8 


Female 


52 .4 


51 .0 


49.4 


51 .2 


Age 










14-16 


35.8 


13.9 


12.3 


24.5 


17 


1 O 1 

12 . 1 


15.2 


16.3 


12 .6 


1 Q 

18 


13. 1 


19.2 


20.7 


18. 3 


19 


1 o c 

12.5 


18.9 


18.4 


17 . 5 


20 


12.9 


17.7 


17.2 


14.2 


21 


13.6 


15. 1 


15.2 


12.9 


Minority Status 










White (excluding Hispanic) 


53.8 


49. 1 


49.6 


45.4 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28.9 


36.0 


35.8 


37.6 


Hispanic 


13.2 


10.7 


10.6 


11 .9 


Other 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


5. 1 


Family Income as Percent 










of Poverty Line 










50% or less 


49.5 


62.6 


63.1 


61.1 


51-70* 


10.9 


13.1 


14.1 


9.9 


71-90% 


13.7 


13.5 


.13.0 


10.7 


91-100* 


6.6 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


101 Z or more 


19. 3 


5.9 


5.6 


14. 1 


Family Income per Person 










$500 or less 


31 . 7 


42.5 


41 .7 


47 . 1 


c/\ i i r\ r\r\ 

501-1 , 000 


10. 7 


8.8 


8.6 


14. 5 


I ,001-2,000 


22 . 2 


23.1 


20.7. 


23.6 


2,001-4,000 


28.4 


20.9 


22.8 


11.7 


4,001 or more 


7.0. 




6.2 


3.1 


Labor Force Status 










Employed 


29.0 


7. 1 


9.1 


14.0 


Unemployed 


13.6 


59.5 


57.7 


38.9 


Not in labor force 


57 .4 


33.4 


33.2 


47. 1 


Receiving Public Assistance 


53.3 


37.2 


37.7 


46.8 




*- J . o 


19.4 


20.6 


91 7 


Receiving SSI 


8.5 


3.1 


3.0 


7.9 


Education 










Less than high school 


70.4 


58.2 


59.1 


62.2 


High school or more 


29.6 


41.8 


41.0 


37.8 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population Survey (i); 

JTPA Participants from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 




Table 5-3. Targeting by the States and SDAs 



No targeting beyond that of the State 

No targeting beyond that in the law 

Significant segments 

General asssistance 

Limited English 

Dislocated workers 

Females 

Minorities 

Dropouts 

Older workers 

Displaced homemakers 

Offenders 

Handicapped 

Unemployed and underemployed 

Single parents 

Veterans 

UI claimants 

Foster care children 

Alcoholic and addicts 

Refugees 

Homeless 

Average Number of Additional Target Groups 



State SDA 
(n-20) (n-40) 

Phase II Phase III Phase II Phase III 









28 


7 


5 


3 


8 


4 


2 


11 


5 


4 


2 


8 


6 


1 


o 
I 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


7 


2 


5 


7 


9 


5 


7 


10 


12 


5 


5 


17 


11 


3 


7 


10 


14 


2 


3 


8 


7 


1 


3 


7 


5 


3 


10 


18 


22 


1 


1 




2 


2 


3 


9 


7 




4 


. 9 


9 




2 


3 • 


5 




1 


1 


2 




2 




4 




1 




2 




1 




2 


1.8 


3.2 


3.15 


3.35 
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Table 9-1. Title III allocation mechanisms during TY84 1 
and PY84 used for non-discretionary funds 



Allocation Mechanisms 



TY84 



PY84 



General RFP process (Statewide 
coverage not guaranteed) 

Project basis for spec i f ied 
areas (may or may not use 
an RFP) 

Funds earmarked for SDAs 
and distributed through 
RFP process 

Statewide non-RFP 

Formula-funded to specific 
SDAs/count ies 

Formula- funded to all 
SDAs/count ies 

Predetermined allocations 
distributed to each SDA/ 
county on a project basis 



A,E,G,K,N 



C,I,L,0,R 



A,E,G,K,L,N 



M,0,R 



P I,S 
B,D,F,H,J,Q,T B,C,D,F,H,J,Q,T 



M 



x The Transition Year mechanisms are those that were in effect at 
the end of TY84. 

NOTE: Each of the 20 States in the sample is designated by a 
capital letter. This table represents the allocation 
mechanism used for the largest proportion of States 1 
formula allocations. Several States retained some 
formula funds for a Governor's discretionary fund or as 
a "rapid response fund." 



ERLC 



338 



Table 10-1. Title Funding in Sample States 



Allocation/Carryover 


Dollars 
(in thousands) 


Allocations through the TY84 


85,313 


Carryover into PY84 


30,766 


Unobligated Carryover 


2,102 


PY 1984 Allocations 


97,713 


Total Funds Available in PY 1984 


128,496 



Table 10-2. Uses of Title III Funds in PY 1984 by Sample States 



Use of Funds 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Obligated 


83% 


79% 


Expended through March 31, 1985 


43 


37 


Held in Contingency Fund 


3 


2 



ERIC 
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